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ABSTRACT 

The 11 participants of Arizona State Dnt?ersity9s 
annual graduate workshop in Indian Education were public school 
teachers^ a superintenaent^ and a student in social work. Prepared by 
the participants^ these 13 papers relate directly to the Imericin 
Indian's education: ^Education for What?»*,^ "San Carles Apache 
Indians"^ "The Pima"^ »'The History and Ciai^4.are of the Ha?asupai 
Indians"^ "^Back to School With the Apache Indians", «The Hohave 
Indians"^ "Navajo Culture", "An Indian Dance Unit", "Arizona Indian 
Music", "Developing a Background for Beading Experiences"^ "Easume of 
Remarks Presented by Guest Speakers", "Sumnary of Three Doctoral 
Dissertations", and "Sunimary of select Articles on Indian Education"^ 
The three dissertations which are sumttariMd arei "Shontor A Study of 
the Bole of the Trader in a Modern Navajo Conmunity" (1958), "The 
Hispanic Acculturation of the Sila River Piinas" (1955) , and "Patterns 
of Cooiaunication and the Navajo Indians" (195U). The 11 articles 
which are summarized deal with such topics as bilingual efludation, 
learning a second language, school achievement, effect of language on 
verbal expression and recall, Siou^ education, acculturation, Inaian 
students in college, teaching a foreign cnlture, coaparisons of 
nonolinguals and billnguals in a verbal task performance, and 
bilingnalisD and retardation, (HQ) 
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imODUCTIOK 

Thie collection of material directly related to the gdueatiofi of the AMrlcaa 
Xndiins has hmn pfspared by cha mambara of thct amaaal graduate Workshop la Indim 
Bducatiea held by Atizom State University, 

Dr. 0, D« t&Crath hm Mdt this publieatloa posfJibla and it ist but ona of the 
pfojaeta mdmttakmn by this University in the vicai field of indisri EduMtiTO* An 
indication of Ari^oaa Stat© University aicpaadlB| Indian Eduaation Prograni My be 
aaea in the fact that this institution now o£f«s cha only Ifastsr's degrao in Indiaii 
Educatien in tha nation, 

Th© I960 United States Indian pepuLatien ineveassd by ovsr 60 per eant frota 
1950* The Indian 1b no longer the '^Vanishing ^^riaan'% If our Indian cltisane 
are to beeoma contributing participants la the growth and davelopmant of our oountry 
then wa nrust pravida msaolngful education at all levels. 

This Indian Eduoatiom Workshop is a modest sifort in this direction. The 
quality oS the itiudants tnrolled in ths Waykahop and thalr genuine dedication to 
Itidian Education eombina to maka one optimistic for the futura* If mora csachera^ 
adininlstrators asd all ethers Interest^id In IndtaM and their adueatlon would take 
tha time to undentand Indians and their culture than the iuture would indeed ba 
bright, 

Robsrt 4« Roaaselp jr« 
Dlreetor 

Indian Educatian Cantar 
Arl^sdna Stata Unlvarsity 
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EDIJCATION FOR WHAT? 



by 

Ellsulie Denation 



I hmva decided to write this case studjr about c^sal£« 1^ mla pi^poSd is to 
mhmm my educational eHperiancas with those ^iho have had iimlllar aKpa^ieaces^ Bad 
^ith those who are interested in Indian Educatioii, 

In this ease study I would like to gtvm a brlaf statement about fully and 
about ay early Qhildhood. But mostly I wish to present ny educational experiences, 
ny feelings towards aducation, and ths tnportanea of education in iny Ufa. 

I was born on the Navajo Reservation* 1 have mlwaya lived on the reservation 
eKcept for the years I spent in schools not Xoaated on the reservation^ 

Both of my parents are Navajo Indians* ^ nother finished up to the eighth 
grade ^ father never went beyond the third grades Ify father and mother separated 
when I was at an early age* throughout wy childhood and up to this day oy nother 
has been both father and mother to me and 03^ sisters, 

I have three §lsterS| two older sisters and one younger gla^er» % oldest 
sister never finished high school* Vfy secoad oldest sister finished high school 
and haa attended business college, Ky little sister will be out of high school in 
a couple of years, 

I have mny happy and wonderful nemorles of my childhood days, mother, 
sisters» and I have always been very close and havs shared ssany things* fhere were 
also times of sadnesa in my familyp but I like to rememher most the good times I 
had with m^ mother and sisters* 

£ do not recall how X felt or reacted the first day In the classroom* I do 
remember I spoke both the Navajo and Eagliah languages when I started school* Xhls 
I this^ has helped ma tremendously in the earlier days of wy schooll^* 

I attended the Federal day school the fli^st through the flft^i grades* The 
majority of the students in my school lived la the dormtorlas mi the school ca^us* 
nose of us who lived In^ or around^ the community cmm to school and went home 
after school* 

I thi^ I had more fun In these £i£St fe^ years of schooling* I was at 
sehaol part of the day and the rest of the day i^as spent at home with ay sisters and 




nothar« I cemsffibar whea X brought little blue book home iny sletars and 
mother would help im read the book. 

The school which 1 attended had an anrollnient of over two hundred studeritSi 
Uf this number about fifteen per cent were day school atudentg. 

When 1 reaehad the fifth grade 1 had to stay at the dorroltory because the day 
school was oloaed* Z do not know the reason for the oloalng of the day school, ^ 
first year at tUa dormitory was most niiserablej but I thitilc I went through the yasr 
because the other students were in a similiar situation. Stony times I fait llfce 
running away from school or leaving school^ but 1 have seen the results of other a 
who have crled« I think X feared being ptmlshed most of allm 1 could not stand 
being kept from a movie or some social event | so I never attested to run away froiQ 
school as much as I would like to have» Even If I did I would only be brought back 
to school* ^^ mother at this time was employed some forty ^les away* ^ oldar 
sisters and I probably would have been with her^ but the school at which she was 
amployed had students only through the third grades* 

Ify iLtut year at the Federal boarding school was not as bad as I thought. ^ 
mather and ^ other relatives cam frequently to visit end always when they c^se 
they brought me gifts of £ruits» muttoni» nr clothes* I always looked forward to the 
weekends when I could be with them at least a day or two* 

1 really do not remember the various currlculim I took when I was In the fifth 
grade. I thought being in the fifth grade was the greatest thing that ever happan*- 
ed to me* Z wanted to learn as tmch as 1 could so I did a lot of readings 

I was so glad at the end of the school year when I was to go home* Z think 
being away from my mother and sisters made me appreciate them more* Ify family vera 
very glad to see me for once* I did all I could that suomer to please them* \H 
had a wonderful sumur doing the usual family activities » but the most wonderful 
thing was that wa were all together* 

Sraoer cmm and went and once again I felt the deep sadness in my heart as Z 
left my oother and sister 3 to go back to the Federal boarding school* 1^ mother 
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told ma edUGatlon was especial ly Important £ot ua younge]: ganeratlonp and that oaa 
day the older folks toay no longer be around for us to depend on. As mwh as I hated 
being leparated from my family I realised my mother wanted me to have the education 
which she never did* 

I missed m^ mother and sisters terribly, but I was also determined to stay in 
school* I nevet did cry in front of the other students during the day becauea o£ 
lonelinesSt 1 fait entoarrassed to admit I toe lonely since I xms usually the onm 
who coinforted the lonely students* It viae during the nights that I would lay awake 
and think of all the good fciiaei I used to have with ray family* 

I think I survived ^ second year in the boarding aehool because many of 
cousins attended the same schools cousins and 1 had a vary close relationahip 
and we depanded upon one raother for comfort and companionship. 

As close to home as t was, (eKcept that my mother was still ei^loyed forty miles 
away) J and as many people as I knew who were es^loyees at the ichooli I felt very 
few were interested in us^ I think they used punistoent as a ^ans of discipline 
more than they did counselirig or guidance* Although mmy o£ the e^loyees were 
Indians^ they showed little sympathy toward the children, 1 think they wanted the 
children to advance faster in their educational field so they were a little harder 
on them. 

As far as laarning in the £ith grade and the alKth grade was concerned t learn<> 
ed many things, Ify greatest trouble during these two years was English and vocab- 
ulary» This was a problem for tm because I spoke both languagei and used to gat 
mlKed up* I had some teachers in those earlier years who were Interested in ngr 
abilities as a student and who encouraged me to do the best I eauld in school t 
also had some teachers who did not encourage nor take any interest in met but still 
we got along fine and I passed thalr classes. 

At the end of ay sixth grade year I made up js^ Mnd 1 would continue ^ school- 
li^« Some of 1^ classmatei stopped going to school at the siKth grade level because 
the seventh through the tenth grades were not offered at this school nor at any 
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nearby school i« Theie of us who wished to go beyond the slHth gffade had to apply 
to an of f^reservation school. 

Host of my cloic girlfriends applied to attend the Riverside Indian School in 
Anadarkoi Oklahomap so I secretly applied to attend also, 1 used to watch the stu* 
dents^ who have raturnad from of f^reservation achoola, get off the bus and their 
parents would embrace them, aome laughing and others crying* 

I admired their courage to be away from home for so long and their determination 
for an sducatlon, I wanted also an education beyond the siKth grade and the only 
opportunity for me to receive sudi an education was to leave hone and attend an off* 
reservation schools 

mother wanted niy sisters and I to attend the same schaolsi but I wanted to 
go to Oklahoma. All summer long I tried to talk my mother into signing my papers 
to attend this school, but she did not want me to attend a school so far away* She 
told me she would not sign the admission papers and that was final, 

I finally told mf mother I would not attend any school unless it was in Okla- 
homa, There were two reasons why I wanted to attend Riverside Indian School; 
(1) About half of my classmates applied to attand this school^ (2) It was my only 
chance for an education beyond the sixth grade. 

In home eommunlty there were only two types of achoola i the Federal boarding 
school, and the Public school. In both of these schools they only had the first 
through the sixth grades* There were other schools much cloaer than Oklahomat but 
by the time my mother realised I had to attend a school away from home, all the near- 
by schools were filled up, 

1 will never forget the day 1 was to leave for Oklahoma, Ify mother and sister® 
spent most of that day with me* 1 could see the sadneis in their eyes, but I pre- 
tended to be happy about my departure, I reassured them that this was what 1 wuted 
and that everything would be all right. As we boarded the Greyhound bus I was both 
happy and sad* It was too late to turn back and tall mother I would rather be 
near her, I knew ny mother was very heart broken, Just as 1 was, about leaving home. 
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As the small cooununity, In which I lived, disappaared out of eight I kaww that what- 
ever lay ahead would be a chaUenge. I had Bsy mother' i eneouragmetit and my self- 
confidence to help me face this challange, 

I think every nile we traveled 1 thought of home and woodeced T^hat w family 
was doing at that moment* Later w mother told me she could not ev«ii eat for over 
a week after I left. AH she did waa think of me and wonder if I was doing all 
right. 

W first year at school was both a happy and a lonely aKpiitence for ma, I 
enjoyed the corapanlonship of the other Indian jtudents, but t ceally did mLsB hone, 
I uied to sit at the window and watch the big white puffy clouds and wndered if the 
clouds were the same at home, 

m achool work was average. I Joined the 4-H club, the gtrl' s basketball tean, 
and some other organl gat Ions. These extra curriculum actlvttlei really aid help m* 
focget homesickness. Before I knew It, It was Clna to bid the school fateweH. 

m nother waa waiting when I got off the bus. She cried as she hugged me. I 
cried a little, too, i still remember she wore a Lilac colouced dress and her 
turquoise Jewelry, 

Once again I was at home for the suamer. I told ^self t would aot return to 
Riverside the following year, but all to soon t was on my way baelc to achool agaiii* 
The second year at school was not as bad as the ftrst year, t eecel-ved letters all 
the time from mother and occasionally she would send me packa|eg of clothea or 
goodies. 

Ify mother used to call me long distance on the phone. The souna of her voice 
made me really happy, and made me feel she was very near. Whtnever E felt lonely 
or troubled I used to call my mother up and everything would be fine again, Kany 
of ay schoolmates were not as fortunate as I. Ify mother used to call ftcm the trad- 
ing post or either from the school at ', ? ch she worktd. 

I kept returning back to Riverside until I graauatid froo high school In 1958, 
I coatinued going back to the same school bacause 1 inade nany ft lands and I was dolBg 
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well In sehooi. i had a ehance to attend the publle sahool slthsr in Flagstafi m 
Winslow, but I did not feel I could coi^ete with the non- Indian stwdentg . 

There t^ere soma sid e^erlences for me while attending school away from homet 
and there ware alio sgna happy times, which kept na going on to continue sahool. 
Whenever I was siek, quarreled with ^ friet^Sp or Just lonely I ussd to wish I was 
at honQa* We had a dormitory motherp who eupposedly took the plaoe o£ our aether, 
but I never could tell h« n^r problems* She did all she could to help us, but 1 
do not think I could ever thitA of her as a Mther, 

Although I iidsaad hoE^ a lot and wished I could have been horm I wanted also 
an education so I sraaged to stay In school* In school I was taught how to live in 
the whits man^s world, the white mn^m phlloaophy, and the white mm's thinking. 
Since raother did have a little education she also wanted us to live in the white 
sian*s world. Sometimes when I was at home I used to listen to the Wavsjos talk 
about iome of their religious ceremonies* I did not know to much about the Navajo 
religion or custom even though I lived right on the reiervatlon. When the students 
at sehool used to talk about ell the "aquaw dancas'* they had been to 1 used to fael 
left out. Many of the students thought I was Just being naive and wanted nothing 
to do with the Navajo religion or the Navajo culture. 

Ity mother never mantioned too much about the Navajo way* 1 used to quastion 
her much about these things, but she would only tell me she did not know hersel£« 
I knew my mother told me the truth about not knowing the ways of the Navajo because 
she did not learn too muoh herself when she was youi^er, I think that l£ she did 
she would have surely wan tad us to know all about It. 

Although I receivid my high s^ool education way from hoiae, I think that 1 
learned wBny things which may not have been if I had decided not to attend sohool. 
One thing I dearly regret Is that 1 wished t had more courses to orient me to college* 

Since first day In school up to the day I graduated from high school I went 
to school with Indian students, tfhlle I was still in high school I did not think 
mueh about a career after finishing high school • % never dresMd I would enter 
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e@li«ge« I Chiak thm first tim % iMtoysly cmsldM@d doli^ sGosehlng abouC hisbsr 
edueation was ^htn I was hone for tht sui^if is Jimlor year. I saw mmy ot th% 
Navajo Indians trying to Mke adjustmeats to ths nm way of life which was InCM- 
duced Co then» I was mostly eeneermad with the older uneducated Nayajos, and I triad 
to think of how I would best h€lp thea. 

I did net know too mxcb atout soolal work; so I did msQh readier on it, t da* 
elded this would be Boy life's Qweerp 1 never thought imoh about salaries or otfcar 
rewards involved. All I wanted to do was be of help to Navajo people in the bist 
way I Imew, 1 thlnlc that If I had the background and the grades for a dootor or 
la^er I would like to have mjored In these flalds. 

Before I knew It 1 was on way to Tet^e to enter Arizona State College. Gaee 
again I left hocDS to beoome eduoated« ^ mother and sisters were proud of me, I 
knew they had all the faith and oonfldenee in mm to mskm good. 

The thought of coming to college made me feel I was a little out of plaae* I 
was afraid and I kept thinking how would I make out amDng all the non^lndlMS, I 
was sure to flunk out, I did not even know how the Instructors or the non** Indian 
students would treat This was the first time I would ever be among non-Indlaaa 
and the first t^me I would coi^ete with them. 

The cas^us was the biggest t had ever seen, I was not sure of oyself the day 
I went to register for olasses* Some how 1 wint tteough that day. College was all 
new to me and 1 did not think there would be as tmny ai alghty students in one elass. 

About the first day I was on eampus 1 sa^ soma Indllua students whloh made me 
feel a little better feaowing I was not alon , 1 also met some people who were very 
nice and were interested In Indians, hmng these people were Dr. Roessel and his 
wife, 1 do not thlrfc I could have made as good adJustMnts to college without tlisse 
people. Besides these people 1 found many friends among the girls In my dormitory 
and how willing they ware to help. 

The first yen in college was a struggle for me, ttiee again 1 had diffieulty 
with Efl^llsh and understanding some words. But I eontlnued Co try as best I eeuld. 
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1 liked thm comm^B X took and I worked hard to gat passing grad#e# I thlisk t did 
average freshman year« At the tad oi the year ell the femra axid Infiriarlty 
feelings X had before disappeared. I was wall on i:^ way to a happy and rawarditig 
eollege life desplta luguaga diffieultias* 

Before I left school I deeldad to go to swmar sehool, hopii^ that i^hatevei: 
coi^se I took would help xm bring up nqr grade. Siuroir aohool was fun evea though 
I had to work twlaa as hard. ^ grade was not any better^ but t thifdk that I had 
developed mre conildence in ^self , 

When I camii baok to college the follot^ng year there mw% mtm Zndlm students « 
I atartad school with a far better attitude than X did n^ first year. I was not too 
lonely or too homsLck these fitat two yearSi hecauae I did go hme on holidays and 
aqmetlmes on weekends. ^^ Mther and sisters were always glad to see me. They 
aometittaa came down to see ma^ so that was wonderful* 

In toy second year I took a aoursa In Indian Education. Soma of the girls OAjor- 
ing in soeial work thought I would be wasting ay time In such a cQurse* They 
thought that since I was m Indian I should be able to know many of the things that 
would be taught in that course. How wrong tt^y werel I am really glad Z took a 
course In Indian Iducation becauae it has diuged mmf of ideas about the Amerl" 
ew Indians* 

There are other courses whloh 1 i^c^^ that has helped ne a great deal about wy 
feelljigs of many things. These ooursas were not easy for ae» Ibny times I sat up 
burning the midnight oil* grades In the first two years ware about average, I 
think that 1 could have done a lot better in many of xsy courses if only I studied 
a little harder rad if only I had asked more questions. 

At the end of toy second year in college I decided again to attend the sumsaf 
session. Before I decided that I would attend the swo^r school Z tried to apply 
for a stmer job| but 1 was not lucky* Summer school was fun and I was very happy 
with my grades. 

In third year at Arizona State Unlversityi t was classified part Jimlor and 
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pare ssalor* Sehaol staftid gather tad for m^^ JuiC bafiara ce^ag baek c© gdllejga 
one of sister e attd Z were im m serious autQTOblle aacldeat. Kane it ug got hisre 
btit tie others did. There seeiusd to be trouble one after another ever sinca tben* 

1 wated to quit achool aad go hotta to halp with the flmaacial end of thisgSy 
but I Imw^ if I did quit I would ttevar come la^k to finish the tm homM % had, ^ 
Mther md sisters did not wot ne to quit scbuol* they knew hov I felt and thay 
did everything they eould to laaka mm feel all was well at hone. There were other 
people who encouraged se to stay In school so I did* I was ve^ oonoerned aboyt ity 
family^ but I also had to ftiilsh m ichoellng* I wanted to finish sahooL and wrk 
with th© Navajos, evasi though own faally needed help, TOther and sliters 
have been very under staadini mi have been very wonderful. 

Now I am alsKSSt at the end ©f flntshlng collegSi but there is sClll a long road 
to travel* 1 am still ^bitlous and hope to go two more years Mid work toward a 
Haster*i Degree. 

1 think that isany of the Indlm studtnts end I have paid the greatest price for 
as eduoationj that of giving up our homes, our fellas, and our way of life for nine 
aonths om of a year for twelve or aipre years. It took a lot of understanding and 
interest of teachsrg and friends to get re through school. 

This education which I received I hope to share with sy Indian people by help* 
lag and iMiderstanding them, I think that the navajo eulture Is very l^ertant and 
that in order to be of help Co ^ people 1 am going to encourage them to retain ear* 
tain parts of their baliafs and ways. It would be wrong for oe or anyone else to 
tell the Navajo Indians or any other group of people to give up scmthing meanfuL 
md dear to themi thalr culture. 
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PREFAffi 



Since ehildren of the fourth grads hava sueh aurlosltyp Z thougM I would let 
Chaa ba raally curtous and flmd out what they eould about ths Su Carlos Apacha 
Zndlaiis. 

I teach off^raservatton Indian ahlldren aod ^hlte children In tha Bsm class. 

30 X dacldsd on a social studlas unit on tha San Carlos Apaehe bdlus would 
teacli Indian children a better wdsrstudlng of tba history and the cuatoM of 
thalr paople* 

AlsO| the whlto ehlldren naed to undarstand their friends and neighbors the 
San Carlos Indians better « 

(tost of the things told on the Indian by whits conquerora have been blasad* 
He has batn pictured as a bloodthirsty savage* Let us learn facts about the Indian* 

Onn has not taught unless others undarstandt 

the Indian was tha first American^ and he Is an l^ortwt citizen today. 
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OBJlCTr^S 

I* Both ehlldraa and ladianB are in ^ clasa, aad thmy ahould knew 

han thay are allka m4 how they are dlfftrtnt, 

2, To laam about Hotos, focd, «id drass of tha Indians tfcat are their 
neighbor a* 

3. show how Che Apaehe la diffarent yastarday and today. 

4* To show Apacha ohlldran do mich tha same things as our children. 
5* To gat tham to read good books on Indians « 
6* To find out faets about ladtans. 

7* To work In otxad groups of both Indians and whitep and learn to treat 
aaoh other as equal, 

8* To help the children as a ^hola understand many things about the Indian 
eultura, 

9, To glva oral reports, esptclally for the Indians^ on a subjact they know. 
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ORllilTATIOM 

BmtQWm the class would itart a unit study of tha San Carlos Apache indimmi 1 
would oaka mny typmB of viaual aids to attraet their attention and TOtlvata their 
Intaraat* 

I would put pictures on the bulletin board of Isdlan homeSi food and arts and 
crafts. The Arizona Highways has good Indlaii plcturaa, tms^ times in color. 

Then 1 would put up isy big map showing the dlf (erent tribes of Indians In the 
whole United States and their rsservatlQns, 

1 would also put up a map shewing the tribes in Arizona and their reservations^ 
fflarfcing in red the San Carlos Apache Reservatloni 

The children could bring In pieces of pottery and arrow heads that they have 
found in and around Globs* Have their parente take them to visit indiM ruins south 
of Globe or the Tonto Cliff ft^elllngs on the Apachs Trallp 

Have SOTO white child who has been to San Carles Raservation tell what he saw 
when he visited. 

Biea let an off^reservation Indian child tsll what he knows about the San 

Carlos Retervatlon* 

I would have children check out books from the fubllc Libraryi on Indians* 
1 would check out Indian books from the sehcol Ubra^ and put them with the 

encyclopedias I books I have, mA periodicals on the back table for free reading 

periods, 

I would try to have a speaker from the San Carlos Tribal Goimcll come and talk 
to the children, Flrst-hMd e^lraatlons are best* Clarence Wesley belongs to the 
mami Rotary Club, and he is ChalrMn of the San Carlos Apache Reservation* 

Then 1 could Introduce the material by presatititig a film or two. It always 
depends en what a person crni get* The filiHS would not have to be on Apaches, but 
another tribe, or Indians in general, just to build up Interest* 
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Fllmg 

1. A ffltgpsa ef ths Paat ^ Indiana Ualverslty Film tihtsey^ IfSl. 10 win^ Soma 
and blaak aad whit€« Shows prshistorla Amariean Itfa ravaalsd by archeelogists* 

2. Imdiaas of Eagly AmriM , 1957 • 22 mln, Sowd^ blaek and whits« Shows matlv-^ 
ittas of ertbas In aastarn TOodlandSy Great f lalns. Southwest and Northwaat* 

3# Indian Artist off tha Southwest > 1956» 19 mtn. Souaidj eolorad. Tails story 
of iDodarn Indian patntar* 

4* Navale ehildifaa . 11 i^n* EPF, 1938 mU jh, ih, a ad 11.75 b «id wr. Ralatas 
tha axparienca of a Navajo boy and girl moving from winter to sura^r quartars. 

$• Apachs Indian * 10 mint Coronate 1943i al| Jh, sh« b md w« Lifa and oaremaias 
and industrias of tha Apacha* Scania beauty of nativa territory inaluding Pubarty 
toramny and Davil Danca. 

6, Heni ladtaas Arts and Craft y 10 mia. Coronet, 1945, el, jh, ih, ad, b and f?, 
$1*7S« Color. IS.OO. ^ti and crafts, tnaludi^ weaving, silvarsmithing and 
baskat^kingi including tha gathering of raadi and pottery 



~Aydlo«Visual Canter, AudiO'Visual Aids GataloR^ Taiqpai Arizona State 
Uiiiirarsity, 1959-1960. 
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I> lliuEB^ md History of Apaehfe 

tbrn proper pronimQlafciom of ths word Apaehe li ''A-pa€-ehayi*' but we ^osMoly 
pranoimea it "A-pach-s," Howaveri if the Apaehs Indiaii Is asktd tha mtaaing ©f the 
vordft ha will tall yau^ *'It maaiia *maa«' Evaryens Is Apacha.'' 

Xhs Spmish adeptad tha word and uaad it to mean any of the wullka Indian 
trlbas of Kaw Ifexico a^ Arizona, fhesa tribes have baan notad for their faroetty, 
raiding and taurda^^ until tha '^Apaoto'* has bacome a byword*^ 

the Navajo and Apache tribas oama dom from Waatern Cuada« Zhair blood 
brotherg are still living In tha u^aa lying betwaan British ColTObia and ^daon Bay, 
They ^ame down the east aide of the Rockies to Albuquarqua, New KaxlcOp where tha 
tribe split| some going south Into XaKaa* But the tribas wa are fraillar with are 
tha Indiana that tmrnad west and followed the route that la today Highway 66 and the 
ianta Fe Railroad, When they orossad tha Divlda near t^wt Taylorp they split into 
two tribes^ as wa know them todayi the Navajo and tha Apaohe, Tha Navajo stayed in 
northern iUrl^ona and the Apache came south. The Apache we will deal with are tha 
$m Carlos Apache on the Gila River #3 

tha Apacha story is ona of the mat ramarkable in toarlcan Indian history, 
fhay are knmm for their bloody battlesi and they lived hy hunting, ralding« and 
atealing. The Apacha attackad the Pueblo vtllagas and Spwish adssions alike* The 
bitter conflict between Apacha and white began in the early nineteenth century. 
There were years of savage warfare betwaan tha Apache warriors and the American 
aoldiara and sattlarsi with loss of lifa and property. The Apache warriors were the 
most brilliant leaders and atrateglsts aver found. 

In 1871 the toerican g^aru^nt sent Oanaral Crook to the Southwast, The 
tribe reapacted hims and he was tough and a man of his word. Due to superior 

^Bmreau of ^erlcan Etluiologyt Bulletin 30, Handbook of Amariean Indians > 
Washi^toni Unitad States Gowrraant Printing Officat 1927^ p. 63, 

3iiarold Gladden^ History Anciant Southweat , Portland^ Mainei The Bond 
Wheelwright Go^any, 1937, p, 217 • 
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1%^ WQTmtitm md tocatiop of San Gaglos Rggarvatlon 

Uh« tha iraasrvatioa was given Co the Apacba Indian it w$m a ne^ma's ImA, 
Soon fiiinerala ware dlseovarad on the wastes fcduQda^i aad ^hita paepla cana 
in in drovas* 

Ona of tha mnly arrivals cum from Silvar City i lliw HMleo^ »d hi teeughl: 
potatoes and wblskay to sell* Ha tod no liquor lleamsay so ha soLd pctdtoaa at a 
dollar and a half aplaoa^ and gava aaoh buyer a gOQdvtLi offiarLog of a pint of 
whlakay with aaoh potato# 

Hia whita paopla pr<^tly took from the Apaeha the Globe aistrtct trlth Its 
ailvar dapoalta, which latar davalopad into graat eoppsr dapogitSt 

Thay also took McMillan whan silvar was found tiara. 

Soon minaral was found In tha Clifton and Mwancl district^ mi fthi wtlim Caok 

that, 

Moriions from Utah eaoa souths and thay vara land bvairy fehay tocfe lud« 
The fifth eut was mada whan gatclaMn moved In %iLth thalr h@rds« Im thi whlta 
man's daallngs with tha Indian^ tha Indian uswlly get the mmBt ot lha bargain*' 
In 1897 tha Fort Apaehe Rasarvatlon was siiparated from tha Bm Carlos Resar* 
vation as we know It today, Tha rasarvatlon la loaaCad scm 25 alias east of Olobap 
Arliona» It is locatad in Cilap Pinal mi GtahM GounCias and imoludss m uaa of 
l|648p000 aaras. Tha ranga of altltyda Is from 2»6CO faat to SjQOO teetp and from 
SOTidaaert land to baautlful pondaroga pine fog est^ * 

^ul latin. Heard ^aattti of itothropology and Irlaltlve Artai PhatatH, Arliona: 
1960. 

%oss Santaa, Apaaha Land , Vm Yorki Otarlas Saribnar*g §ens» 19471 p. 40, 

^i^izona Comi^sslon of Indian Affairs, San Caclos Apachg Endiaa Rfeaervatian 
Raport, I960, p« 3. 
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tndlao agents have always hmn m underpaid gif^yp of peopla* Jotm B« Clvm was 
mm of the outs^andiiig aganta^ it was hm who sat up Indian courts and Jurlaa so 
that the Apaehe eould cars of his affairs . He also helped gat tha Apaeht 
police organised • 

III# Governmant 

Janiiary 17 » 1936 ths Sm Carlos Tribe was organiEad imdar i aonstltution and 
by^^la^aft On October 16, 1940 tha tribal ahartsr was acQaptad«i 

Xha tribal council consists of a chairaani vics<^ctmirma.n and nine fnesibars who 
mist ba twanty-f iva years or oldart rasldanti of the district from \rtiich they are 
elected^ and of good moral character^ 

It is by popular vote ^of the peopla that the chairman and vice-chairnian are 
elected* 

All meisbers of the Council hold office for four years, Cowcil neetinga are 
held the first Tuesday of every months All tribal coraitteaSi law officers^ and 
eiployaas are chosen by the Council*^ 

IV* Livestock 

John C» Gimp Indian Agents wanted the Su Carlos Apaches to becom self^'syp® 
porting^ so ha bought them soma livestock* The San Carlos Apaches are livestock 
raiaars today. 

The Apache is not a good horsa^m, by our standards* Howevarp he prafars a 
horse to a ccwp regardless of the camierQial value* He would bre^ a wild horse by 

Agricultural EKtansion Sarvicep University of Arizona: The Changing Role oi 
the todito in Arizona . Tucsoni University of AriMnap 1960* p* 7. 
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tying him up tot saveral days without: food and mtar. Them ha would Imd him to 
water and let him drink all he eould» In the immp sand by ths water he would saddle 
tha horsa and oli^ upon him* Tha horse did not and could not buck much* It was aa 

easy way to bred^ a hoiraa^ Tm only thixig an Apaches dom better thaa Zlia Miita mw^ 
pwohar la trail « 

Thara ara soma 3^000 trlbal^ownad and 15,000 aaaoclatioti«*owned cattle on the 
San Carlos Indian Resarvatlons Thay ara raglstarad Haraford stocks thm gova^Maiit 
la to saa to it that tha range lands ara not hurt in any way^^ 



Vm What tha San Carlos Child re n Play 

Thalr games are vary much ilka thosa of our white childran* 

Littla girls play dolls, and preparation and cooking of food* They make play 
wickiups for doll houses with sticks and a blanket wrapped around tham« It is too 
hard for little girls to put the grasses around tha wlekiupt 

They play marriage and even have quarrels because they play in great detail. 

San Carlos boys play cowboy. Thay do not care to play waifg because the Apache 
is .afraid of the dead^ and war causes paaple to die* The bodies are disposed of 
quickiyt and children do not participate in rites* 

Children play two ceremonies^ tha girls' puberty rlta or coming-out party« tod 
ths ge*n dance. 

The children used to play horse and wagon* How thay play cars, because there 
is a broad federal highway traversing the San Carlos Reservation and lota of cars 
go past* 

It is interesting to note that in their play gambling, hunting, md Indian 
owing are absent* Iflaen Indians go hunting they do not take the child alongg so ha 
does not Imow about hunting* The Indim curing rites are held inside the dwelllngp 
md the children do not see. Then g^Aling is kept secret and the children do not 

8santee, p, 40. 28 
Q ^Sao Carlos Apache Reservation Reeort* p* 6« 
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Imm about It until they are mueh aider* 
Nowadays they play pollca and jail. 

They aleo play school, heeause this is no iooger A^mAmA by the San Garloa 

Indlaii ehildi and as it is eoi^ulsory he ha@ to go to sf^hrol* 

Thsy used Co play with bo^ and arrowy but now they use bean shooters « 

Thera is a great deal mora slckneis among the Apaohe thm forty year© ago^ go 

the rihildren ara playing ouring with medlolnai doctors and nuraasp the whits mn's 

ways 

Muscles and weight lifting are not adadrad, so football and wreitling are not 
popular with the Apachess They admire endurancaj apeedi agility and wiriness, eo 
baseballs basketball and boKing are papulEr^^^ 



VI* Maimers and Custero s 

An Apache does not enter a home when there is no one th^rai even if It is a 
relative's hOM, because he c^ght be resented, 

A visitor sits by the door and is eKpected to m^e conversation* 

When you visit an Apache home you do not sleep with anyonai because the Apache 
has an inherent dislike of a bed partner* 

You give a party for an Apache, then he gives a party for you« It is their 
way of getting even* 

Parents train their children to tell the truth because truth la highly valued* 

The Apache are a gay people by nature* Fas^lles are forever making Jokes* A 
father walking a young boy who has had all his hair cut off, but leaving a little 
in front, la asked by another Indian, '^What have you there, a quail?" 

An Apache is afraid of ghosts and the duk* There was an Apache pollcemn 
who made his wife and little boy walk night guard with him* Sometls^s a person by 

lOGrewrtlle Goodwlnp Soelal Or^^igatlof^ of Western Apache Chlcagos University 
of Oilcage Press, 1951» pp* 506-511* 
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hlnsslf eati ilng to keep the spirits away, 

Whan cocQpared with the white man the Apache doss not expresi gratltuda. They 
have a word for ''Thanlc you" but thiy very seldom use it* Thay plan to rtturn favore 

at r-'.ns future tima# He dmu not even have a -^ord for **Yqu are welcome*," 

Apache erowda are quiaC unless thay are applauding* There la just no talking 

and shouting suah as white crowds do* 

The Apache oarrias prids to the aKtremss On© of their warriors was captured 

and had part of his nosa shot away» He would not return ho^ baaausa he had been 

captured and hurt.^ 



VI I ^ Guidanee of Children 

The relatives are criticized if the child grows up worthless* 

Indian children have trouble with their awn culture* The little boy asksd if 
the masked dancer with kilts was a woman» He was disturbed whan told tliat it was 
a mMLf but he was too shy to ask nore^ 

A little Apache boy who thought he would be very polita want to the wleklup 
and asked if the guests were still inside^ The Indians laughed at him because that 
Is the way a son-^in'^law checks to see if his mother-^ in-* law is insida« Ha Is not 
suppoaed to sea her* The little boy was Just laughed at* 

Then at a puberty rite when the young girl runs around the basket the little 
boys that ware supposed to follow her thought It was a real races thay beat hsr. 
An old Apache Just told the little boys it was not a real racej that they were sup* 
posed to stay behind her* 

The Apache child learns young to be quiet at coumandi for enemies may be near* 
fnian a child cries thay put a covering over his head, or pour a cup of water over 
his head, until he stops* Then they get another cup and ask, "Going to cry again?" 
Child says, "No«" The parents are gentle with children because it is awful to hear 
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a ehlia cry, qv have ether childreii angry with him, if you lova the ghild^ 
Thay tell children they will put them in a sack If thay are not g^ad^ 
Th^y snnt story telleri on a wild gooss chme to another cm^m 
Tlify will boK a child on thm aar if he refuses a gift^ b©eaus© this will UmZ 

BOTmon^^ 3 faeltngSe 

Alepj diay t?ill wLlp a child if he will not get up and run a race* 12 

yill# Water Sou r eaa 

There is not adequate water for farmiiig on San Carlos Reservation; yet aome 

water resourcee eould be developed^ 

The annual rainfall varies from 7" in the desert part to 28" In the mountains^ 
The Black Elver is the northern boundary of the San Carlos Eeseri^ation and it 

is a tributary of the Salt River. The Gila River goes into Sm Carlos take behlad 

Coolidge Dm* Then Eagle Creaky which is near the eastern boundaryi is the only 

other stream on the resarvation that is of any loportancailS 

IX. Hotnes 

Nearly all of our off-reservation Indians live in houses, and most of the San 
Carlos Apaches do also* However, the wickiup is very interesting and it has mar^ 
advantages* The squaw puts plnep Juniper or TOsqulte poles in the ground a few 
inches and sets them in a circle. The tops are bent ove^ and lashed securely^ 
making a conical framework* This is covered with grass and brushp and over this is 
lashed canvas, a skirt, or some wearing apparel* A wickiup can be built In a few 
hours and left or burned without regret* They vMy in si^e from flmall to big, roony 

IZMprrls Opler, An Apache Ll£e*-Way , Chlcagoi University of Chicago FresSt 1941* 
p. 27* 

Carlos Apache Indian Resarvation Report, p, 6. 
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Qum, probably dtpinding ©a length of stey* If they are tightly woven they mm goed 
and wara In the ^Interj md tha sldaa can ba raised in the suffimer to eateh the 
hvBmm^ There is a saying that the squaw builds a large wickiup if she ia generous 

and has tulapat parties^ and she builds a small one if she la stingy^ 

In good weather the cooking is dona outsidag but In bad weather they cook :ln* 
sides There ia a STOOke hole in the wickiup and at least some of the amoks goei up 
through the holei bscauee euoklag is done on an op«n tires Utensils come from the 
trading post, and they always hav& a Dutch ovens 

S« Food 

Different foods the Apache have are stew with vegetablee; and corn la roasted 
in the husks* In hot weather Mat is cut up in sfflaJl itrips end hung outside to 
dry; this is called '^jerlgrp'^ It will keep for a long time. They pound it up and 
cook it in gravy with onions ^ hominy or chile. 

Corn is used in many ways^ often being ground and mtKed into a batter and then 
baked in Dutch ctsds* The tortilla is made papes'-thln of com dough and balked on 
a piece of tin or a frying pan. 

Pork was not eaten for years^ but it la now« Fish are taboo because the Apache 
had a drought and the game left the country. So the Apache lived on trout and a 
anallpoK epidemic broke out; they figured it was the spots of the trout coming out. 

Besides their corn, pUEpklnSp squash and beanSt the Apache gathered wild foods 
such as acornSji juniper berries^ pinon nuts, walnuts» M3€|uite beansi roots and seedt. 
They also found wild potatoes, onions and the fruit of prickly pears and saguaro 
cactus* Mescal cooked in large pits was a favoritep Tea was made from a --tea 
bush. ''15 
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XI. AwtB aM Cgafts 

The Saa Carlos Apache nslce no rn^B ov im&lty^ 

There i& nothing u»lque about i}m xems or proportleBS of the baoksta TOau* 
fcoturad tiiQ ssa CsarloG lodiauGe %tia WUita Hoan'^aiu ^r*.u Meacalero have burderi 
baskets ressmbling the San Catlos baokets both Iti ahapa and taehniques but thm work 
©f both theiB tribac it eoaraar«^^ 

It took somstimaa a year to make a basket of devil's Qlmi and ^ottanwod^ Tha 
art has come to aa endj aad it probably will not bs rsvlaadfi Wa find San Oarloe 
baskets only in musaiiffls and private colltoltlonSp^'^ 

XII. Clothin g 

Saa Carlos Indian men t^oar clothes lik^ white men^i only with ^ tendancy tu* 
ward cowboy clothing. Thay wear laviSj bright ahirta for drass or blua for avary- 
day, cowboy boots and big cowboy hats* 

The echoolgirls waar white Mn's clotbeSp but the oldar woman still wear native 
draast The full skirts are about fiftaan yards around the bottoin, and thay swaap 
the ground* Tha blouaa is a large^ loosa garmant with a yoka fittad across the back^ 
front and shouldara* It hai^a loose at tha mist and it has long sleavas gathered 
at tha cuff. Tha inatarlal is usually bright cotton goods* You still sea soma llttl© 
girls drassad Just like tha squaws* 18 

Kill* Health 

Health is a problam among tha San Carlos Indians. Thay ara vary eueoeptlbla to 

l%alan Roberts, B agfcetry of the San Carloe Apache ^ Maw York: Aaiarican Museum of 
Natural History, 1929* p* 207 

17Heard Muflaum Bullattn. 

Gosdman, An inveaclgatioa of the Adlufttmpnt of the Apac h e Indiana to 
the Publte Schools of the State of Arizona, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938. p. 520-2. 
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out dissaaaip and thay ha%^o tht disease In its worst form. Their ca^g ara braedera 
oi AiBBBBBp with flies and nioaquitoee^ They Itm close togather# The Forf. Tha^s 
sahoolr rapQrt that they have a problem with lice^ inpeti|Q and eye dlfaases# They 
had 3S high aehool and 145 elei^ntary children from the San Carlos Raservatlon, this 
past year 9 They bathed them and gave them haircut because there are few facilities 
for bathing on the reservation.^^ The off^'reservatlon children I hava are vary 
cleans but they should know wa have this health problem on the reaervatlon, and need 
nurse a I maybe they can halpe 

KIV. Iftftha 

Following are two represantativa Apache nyths: 

Sack and Pet as Man and Wife 

Long ago they say Pot was a woman and Sack was n i^aa* As thesa two were walk- 
ing together they came where thera was a sheer cliff with no way down* Pot jumped 
over and was broken* Then Sack Ji^pad ovar^ too^ but landed safely* Ba repaired 
the pot and they walked on* 

As they travalad they came where a fire was burni^ over a large tarritory, 
pot went right In^ walkod through the mlddla of the f ira, and came out tha other 
side* Sha stood at the edga of the fire. Sack want In and began to blaze bafora 
ha had gone far from tha edge of the fire* Pot went in after Sack and brought him 
out and repaired him. Pot was not burned at all* 

They walked on until thay cama to a rivar* Sack wadad aeroea to the other side* 
pot want In but filled with water In the middle of the river and sank. wife Is 
drownad," Sack sald^ end he wept*- 

19x,etter from Eldon Rendall» Superintendent of Schools, Fort Thomas^ Arlsonai 
Ai^ust 7, 1961. 

^^Pllny Earla Goddardp Myths and Tales from tha San Carlos Apache . New Yorki 
toerlcan Huaeum of Natural History^ ^thropologlcal Papers^ Vol* ]OC^i Pt. 1» p* 71* 



CumulEglve Aettvltleg 

1, Flaa a field trip to San Carlos by echeol bus, 

2. Write a class latter to Sao Carlos^ asking if we can visit an Indiaa 
fourth grade cIbbb thmtei If eop icicle: It^ 

3» Have chiidrett malm a biiUeCioi boatd showing some interesting things in ths 
lifa of the ApaQhe* 

4, Make list of Indian customs and list of white cuetoms^ and eo^are. 

5, mkm puppets and dress them authantioallyj and put on show for all parantg, 
6» Make ifeporta an storitSj history and lagenda that children have r©ad or 

hava been told by Indian parents, 

7» Write creative poems and atoriaSp and put in a acrapbook and keep on li- 
brary table so all can enjoy tt« 

&;aluatian 
BMay fast 

I* Dascriba how the Apache womu aod mn dreaa today. Tall all you can about 
their dress, 

2* Can a white boy and a San Catlos boy play together very wall? Why? 
3* What does the hogan look like? Why aren't they used fflueh in San Carlos? 
4* Do you think the San Carlos Apache are mean like they uoad to be x^hen wa 
were maan to them? Why? 

5» What are soma Indian foods? 

6# Is the Indian health problem good? What can we do? 
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III, Plants, Legends 




Int r oduc t Ion 



TO UNDERSTAND 

We need to adopt this bit of philosophy 
that 1 think is typically Indian* 

FEAR KNOCKED AT TIE DOOR. 
FAITH ANSWIIUro. 
NO 0^ WAS TmRM. 



Nelson Jose in speaking to the Indian Workshop of I960 
reminded the Indian youthi 

"If nothing elis please ramember*" 
TIffi hOB^ WILL NOT ASK THY RAGE 
NOR WIU* HE ASK THY BIRTH, 
ALONE HI Wlli ASK OP YOU 
WMT mVE YOU DONE ON lARTH? 




I HOPE TO UNDERSTAND 
A Brief History 

As t got into this study of Indian Education I Was concerned with m 1^^^ 
of inforaation, correct and otherwisa, I was aware ol courafis of some diffsMMSS 
among tribes. Even ao^ there was that tendenisy to place all tribes under one label, 
Indiana, 1 was limited, more or lessi to the following typm of Information* To 
quote from the book "Lands and Peopla *^' '-Everyone knows they were called Indians 
because Columbus thought he had reached India* that they soon came into conflict 
with the whites; that the whites won after many bloody contents and that today Indi** 
ans are powerless and generally peaceable," 

Upon closer study I found that the Indiani of Nwth America differed as much 
as tha white man who c^e to this continent. There seems to be differences mentally, 
morally. aasthetic^.Xly, and physically* 

Howevar, as stated in the Bulletin, The Arizona Indian Child Goes to Sahool t 
p» 38 "Indian children do not differ from non-^Indlan youngstera In any of the funda* 
mentals of behavior^ However, they have grown up from infancy in different ''mann^rs"^ 
Their taboos are likely to be different, and the standards of conduct will at first 
conform to those of their fathers and mothers » Teachers should be aware of this 
from the first day of school*" Not only must we understand the dtffarance but wa 
must also be aware of tribal and clan structures. We must knew something of their 
eeramnies, customs, and beliefs* 

William T. Hagan reMnds us that the Indtan^whlte relations Is a window to our 
past. That many times the Bureau of Indian Affairs had the best of Intentions but 
did a poor Job* In an attempt to educate the Indian child many were forced, llter^ 
ally kidnapped, from the parents and taken to school « The Shipley case In Arlzgna 
Is one such Incident^ The parents were told to forgat their children, to forget 
their own culture, to forget all ceremonies mA traditions* ^ 

In soma cases the swa kind of treatment and lack of insight and understanding 
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obcalfiad wteh ragwds to thm assigmant of lands to thm Imdlams. tht lAlta mq iom^ 
hma retalaod oontrol of the Indian lands by forgery or embazslenent whora naeaaaafy* 

Ite ordar to faroa the Indian to follow tha white mm^B way, during tha Civil 
Wav tbara la tha story of BUt Carson starving tha Indians of tha Navajo country and 
forQlng tham IntOp what night ba oallad today , a eoncantratlon cawpm Thia foroad 
march of 300 mllas to Ft* Swmar In Haw M^lco was callad the "Lo^ Walk" rafarrad 
to by uny Navajos as tha "Big Walk'U Was history a^raly rapaatlng Itsalf whan our 
Amarlcan Soldlars during World War II wara forcad on the "Death March"? 

For many yearSi mintally as wall as physicallyi the Indian llvad virtually In 
a "no man's land". 

Plannad Intagratlonl Hagan calls it "Aceultratlon undar Durass "? toe Indian 
laadar obsarvad^ "You bring firawatari corrupt our daughtersi and tell us to forgat 
our tribal customs," "Helen Kwt Jackson daslgnatas this period as a "Cantwy of 
Dishonor",^ 

Itarold E. Fey in dlscussii^ tha Indian problem obsarvas that it is a mistake to 
start little ones toward civilisation by snapping all ties with parents and environ^ 
ment« 

Furthar In Fay's book under tha heading of "Death In tha Fields" the tragic 
atory of Ira Hayesp one of our Artiona Flma Indians, Is racordad« -«^From World 
War II and the famous flag-raising on Iwo Jima to death from alcohol In a cold, wet 
field near his reservation homo. 

Education alone does not seem to be the answar* It would seam that soma kind 
of placamant service and check-up service must be workad out or the Ira Rayas story 
fid.ght wall be rapaated many, many times. 

It wasn't until after tha Second World War that our attitudes began to change* 
And as our attitudes changed it became possible for the attitude of the Indian to 
change. Indians saw the need for edycatlon and many cwa to the collecting points 
for school and had to be turned away. There were not adequate facilities to t^e 
cara c£ all who eras and hundreds were turned homeward. 
O -37- 
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As m mmmplm of addptation caking place at Crotmpolae N^i? IfexieOi Fay attaa 
the foll€fwlngi M a^ilaietfatlon ce tar was neadad tot about ZOfOOO Navajoa wha 
llvad la this area* Voluntaeif Indiaa labor plus aa abandoaad govarnmant building 
fesultad In a aosmunlty maatlng housep a cossnunlty laundcyi a plaoa tot "wwmn to 
raadp to aewp to llstan to radio, a place for all to sea a weakly movla, and a place 
for social actlvltlas for ths yovmg people. 

This type of cowunl^y activity has bean repeatad on the tftilta Rlvar Indian. 
Rasarvatloni also. Bacause of this type of c^swnlty activity ^ Pay has bean led to 
obsarva that if tha ability of the Indian Is not dastroyad by atolnlstratlon or 
laglslatlon ha will laaka tha adaptations naadad to secure his future. 

Fay continues^ **Xh^a are no grounds in history to assume that the dlsappaar-' 
anca of Indian comunltias Is Incvltabla. The problem Is of two dlmanslons, 
(a) Fraadom of the Individual^ (b) Self^dlractad IndiM cOTOunltles." 

As far as own need to undarstand the Indian Education problem Is concamad» 
one of the most profitable as^erlancerj was raadlng the report of the first Indian 
Conference held at Arizona Stata Unlvaraity mvch 3^4, 1960. 

Son^ of the thoughts aKprassad ara as follows i 

Dr. Robert A. Roessall in the Introduction gave tha thraa major objactlvas of 
the Indian Education Program: 

1. Teacher preparation 

2. Research tn Indian Education and related fields 

3. Sarvlca to Indian tribes, the state and tha schools 

Dr. Guy D. McGrath spoka of the four tenets of education listed In the Indian 
Education brochure i 

1. Education is for all youth 

2. Education is averybody's bualnaas 

3. Education must serve the naads of those who support it 

4. Education must sos^how help each person reach his greatest 

potentiality or capacity. 
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Hildegwd Thd]qpsda» gava a Iwmlj thought about affaatloii ftem the paifit of 
view of tha yoyng ehlldi "Love comas quletl^i but you know whea It Is thara baeausa 
suddaniy you wm not alons anymorap and thara la no sadnaas Inaida you.** Latar IfrSp 
ThoiQpson raurkad that '*Ths school that falLa to prasarva tha prlda of his Indian 
harltaga has dona that child a graat dlsaarvlca*" 

A panal on the subject of ' TRIBAL IffiEDS IN EDUCATION " was wdairatad by Nelson 
joaa# Ha spoke for his paoplap tha Plmas, saying that today thara are only about 
12 older paopla who do not spe^ English. Now there are 1100 Flma students In school • 
Re stated that one of the great needs la comninlcatlon between his people living on 
the reservation and those. living off, 

Paul Jonas spoke for the Navajo tribe* SOpOOO Navajos are In sehooli even so 
7S% are wedueated* 

Agnes Savllla resiarkedi '^Je encourage our kids to get more schoollngi for 
someday we won't have the nice soft shoulder of the govement to lean on« The 
attitude of Bom adults hold back the younger ehlldren." 

Lester Oliver^ spoke of the need for educated leadership to unaga the isany 
enterprises of the White Mountain Apache* '^Natural resources way up^ huoan resources 
way down. We need a balance. Also need better teacher preparation and mora parental 
participation. " 

Alfred Jackson spoke with confidence about the future: "Sow day the Indian 
will go out to take Us place in the world ud inarch shoulder to shoulder with his 
white-brother and those who represent tha culture ud civilisation of the world«*- 

Harry Mtorcus lists the Indlu problems as follows i 1* Education 2« Communl*' 
cation 3» Unemployment 

Clarence Wesley seemed to speak for many when he spoke of Indian Education In 
the future^ ^'Soony we hope Indians can help plan their own future In the formula* 
tlon of policy and legislation*" He thinl^s the adult vocational training one of tha 
finest programs ever undertaken by the government **Nd one walks alone all 
people^ all agencies miBt work together for better days ahead for the Indian*" 



the btttdctt oi iwptovmtnt in ladian Bdueation was es^retsed by Elner Hlje» To 

quotes "There mat, be teacher awareneai of the soeiocultural dif£er«iiees in the 
aulti-cultural classroons. — Efforts to sensitize the teachers produces positive 
results. Colleges and unlvereitleB ouit Beet this challenge. The Indian Education 
prograin at Arizona State University is unique in this area of teacher education," 

Iteurice IfcCabe gave a BUfflBary of the group thinking as followsj Bring schools 
to the Indian people. Offer good quality education which will result In self- 
sufficiency. Education of the parents to the point where they can make their chil- 
dren education mlndad. The desire was expressed that the goveriment will consult 
the Indian people before passing legislation concerning then. Indians imist becoaie 
laterested in local school atetnlstratlon. They must regiater and vote, 

I ndian Education Conference 
Quotes from the following speakers were used in this paperi 

Dr. Robert A. Roessel, Jr. Dr. ouy D. McGrath, 

Director Indian Education Dean, College of Education, 

A. S.O. A.S.U, 

Mrs, Hildegard Thompson Nelson Jose, Judge, 

Chief, Branch of Education, Plna-torlcopa ftlbe, 

B. I. A, Washington D. C. Sacaton, Arizona 

Paul Jones, Chairman, Navajo Agnes Savilla, Colorado 

Tribal Council, Windowrock River Tribes, tarker, Arliona 

Lester Oliver, Chairman, Alfred Jackson, Treasurer, 

White Hountaln Apache Plm-lferlcopa Tribal 

White River, Arizona Council, Sacaton, Arizona 

Harry Itercus, Vice-chairman, Elmer Nix, former Superintendent of 

Papago Tribe, Sells, Arizona Schools, Chinle, Arizona 

Clarence Wesley, Chairman, Jteurlce McCabe, Executive 

San Carlos Apache Tribe, Secretary, Navajo Tribe, 

President, National Congress Window Rock, Arizona 

of American Indians, 
San Carlos, Arlzoua 



If we are to understand the Indian child, so as to be a better teacher we sMSt 
also become ware of the cultural co^onents as well as the conflict In values that 
face the Indian child when he comes to school. 

O 
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fh« iQdiam child today is caught beCwaam £wa oppeslsg wayi ©f llf#, Parhapi 
as someone has said thmtm will hm a syttthesis Qt a raturn to tha old or aa accapt* 
anea of tha naw« 

Dutlng class leotufe^ Dr« RQessel llstad so^ of tha oultu»l co^anaats whlah 
wa irdght Qoasldari 
1. Subslstaaca 

Hospitals foynd that the Indiaa ehild and adult patiant got well faster 
when fed their own food preiaraacas. Wmy Indians claim that before 
they took up the whita nan's diat they ware mora haalthy and llvad 
longer. 
2* Houaing 

From hogan to housas In many Indian homas there is no place to study* 
This will affect school performanca* 
3* Social Organization 

Indians hava an mtandad family organisation* H^Aers of the sMa elan 
ara considared brothers and sisters « Death of the biological mDther Is 
not the traumatic aKparlanea It is in tha white family* to the Indian 
family a tnembir of tha attended fairly group takes ever. The Indian 
child is born into a very seaurei emotionally satisfying anvironment. 

4. Religion and Mythology 

In this area the teacher m»st understand that if children are absent 
for some special ceremony that she must graciously accept this* — It 
would be well md logical to add to the school program Bom of tha 
authentic myths and stories of the surrounding area. 

5. Values 

To somsg values are relative. Others say m^ values are tha best and 
should be loosed upon all people. 

The life of the non-Indian is oriented toward the future. 
To the Indian, today is the In^ortant time* 
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TOs non-Indlaa savei for the futura* 

The Indian believes in giving sharing — if you aequire great pes- 
sassions tl^ Navaja thl^s you are a witch. 
Time 

TIto is mn l^ortant factor in the life of the non-Indlaa. 
The Indian does not have this tlMB consciousness, Kiare is no word for 
time in the Indian Iwguage* 
Cosipatitlon 

Cooperation Is a tenet of the nen* Indian belief. 
The Indian does not like to be singled out for praise. The doing 
the game is the thing not the score. 
Nature 

The non- Indian feels coniielled to conquer nature while the Indian lives 
at harmony with nature < 
Famllv Life 

The family life of the non- Indian is being weakanad by so many outside 
interests and organisations. 

Family life among the Indians is an eKtendadp closaly-knlt relationsUp 
thus giving a warm feeling of security, 
RellEion 

With mmy non- Indians religion Is a segment of lifa. 

With the Indianp religion is Ufa, 
We hope that soma knowledge of these aspacts or coaeponants of a different cul- 
ture will aid greatly in undarstandi^ and so enable all teachers to teach with heart 
as wall as mind. For 1 agrae with those who balleve that it is not language that is 
the greatest problem but rather the lack of undarstanding of the differences and con* 
flicts in culture. It is unfortunate that we offer aid both foreign and domestic 
with Che presumption that all cultures, all people will be happy to imitata us. Until 
ve change our point of view we stand to lose our rightful place in the history-mdtlng 



?: t«t it 

The Wlw 

Intraduetlen 

Slnaa I tm^ch in mu^^ ArlEOndy I deolded to Gonflne paper to thm study of 
thm Ft* HoDowall wd Salt Elver ladtan Reservations* About thrss hundrad Indian 
sblidrm earns to ths Hesa Public Sshools last year* 

like mny othsrSp had a vague and rather distasteful Idea of the great In* 
Justice done to the ladlmn hy bis '%hlte-brother'% But as far as becoising personally 
' involved with the Indian child or his parents such a thought never seeiaid reootely 
• possible* — * Then suddenly here they were* I had seven of them, (I find s^self 

resentful of the shifting of these children from school to school at Emerson one 
year at Franklin the next etc*) 

My year could have been less frustrating if I had been aware of some of the con* 
flict of values, of some of the Indian customs and traditions. I soon found that I 
could not possibly attach the label "Indians" to all of them and expect any unlfoni^ 
Ity of behavior. 

Our class discussions brought out the fact that, In the paatp the Indian had 
had ve^ little to say about what kind of education he received. The question was 
raised: Is the AriEona State course of study adequate for Indian children? It was 
decided that teachers need to be concerned with what they are teaching to meet the 
needs of the children in the multicultural classroom* 

What Ruth Roessel says of the education of the Navajo is also true for all 
Indian children. "If education is to bring the old and the youngs the educated and 
the uneducated together instead of driving them farther apartp then it is necessary 
for Navajo education to include a plarmed serlea of units such as the one here sub- 
mitted*" 

A Social Studies Unit on Navajo Life Past and Present 

I would agree further with Ruth Roessel that i "The school should be an active 
part of the comunlty. That comimity problems are school problems and that school 
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Beatty taya ehat those who week with Indiana mmt believe la them and ehae ehelr 
bttUef will hm asqply Justified.^ 

Ruth Undethlll las this to say. '*Me see that criticism of the Indian's inca- 
pacity is really erlticisn of the white group which gives his capacity no ehuiee to 
grow,"* 
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Part II 

TM PIMA 

(I don't kaow) 

A klrol o*@£aa 
(River Faople) 

The Salt River Piffia*Mariaapm Cdomunity is loQated in Maricopa County, twelve 
miles east of PhoeniK and about fiva milei north of Hasa» Tribal and Sub-Agancy 
offiQea are on tht Reservation* Agenoy headquartara are at Saoaton* 

There are 45»626 acres of land of whiah 25,201 are allotted to individual Indi- 
ans in tracts of 10*30 acres, 21,398 are coranunlty land plus 27 acres of gaver^snt 
land* The population is IpSOO with 75 of these living adjacent to the Reservation* 

The Fort McDowell Indian Reservation eKCendi north of the Salt River Reservation^ 
The boundary lines join at one point near the Bee'^Line Highway* This reservation^ 
four miles wide and ten lalles long, is co^osed of 24,680 unallotted acres* With a 
total population of approKlffiately 228, there are about 125 living on the reservation. 
Tribal headquarters are at Fort McDowell and the agency offices are also at Sacaton* 

The children from both reservations go by bus to the Mesa Public Schools^ 
About 26S students are from the Salt River Reservation and about 35 from Fort 
McDowell* The children of the Salt River Reservation are predosilnantiy Pima while 
the children from Fort McDowell are of the Vavapal-Apache stock. Ify esqierlence with 
the two groups of children would Indicate that the Salt River Pima children are by 
far the most acculturated* 

From the Salt River Report, 1961, Arizona Cofflmlsslon of Indian Affairs, we get 
the following report: 

The Salt River Plma-Marlcopas are to be comended for the following s 
I* Their active Interest In the education as evidenced by their cooperation 
with the Mesa School System and their awards pragram at the end of each year. 

2m Their active caoperatlon with the different state, county and fedaral 
agencies and other organisations* 
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3« their elesa cooperation with the Arizona Gam and Fish Ce^iftea and eh« 

■ . ' - to e^i^Lor-e teUiUn^ with state and county law enforee- 

nrat departiMnta. 

4, Thatr inteHlgently planned developinent which can be anticipated as their 
tribal leaders are cooperating with the ttericopa County Planning and Zoning Con- 
aisslon and other departBents in a way that will benefit both the reservation and 
overall coonamity. Because of the Intelligent planning being done to insure the 
highest possible progress, the future of this reservation and its people is promis- 
ing. 

the FOrt McDowell Yavapais are to be co^nded for their efforts to develop 
their resources; particularly the Verde River frontage md their water rights. 

Those who do craft work should be encouraged to continue their creative efforts. 

The Tribal Couaeil is to be congratulated for Its cooperation with the State 
Game and Fish CoEiaisslon, 

If the people of this reservation will work with their Tribal Council and with 
each other, they will be able to develop the rich potential the Verde Elver has to 
offer. 5 

A history of the Pima Indian indicates that th^r language coms from the 
Athabaacen group. The Pina is spoken of as Village Dwellers. It is said that their 
aneeatprs were the Hohokam. Some records would seem to show that the Bohokam lived 
here before Christ, At any rate they built the first skyscrapers. 

The Case Grande ruins, near Florence, is the best preserved of the prehistoric 
villages of the Ploa. Breazeale, Pina and His B asket further states that the Case 
Grande stood four stories high and its walls were four feet thick. 

Breazeale tells us that the height of any ctvlllzacion is taeasured, not by the 
military prowess of the nation but by the progress of the fine arts. The white man 
uses words both to fiKpress and to conceal his thoughtsi but the Indian has not con- 
sidered worda as a desirable means of expression. His talents turned toward the 
useful and he made the useful ornamental, g j[ 
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Breazeale continiiii with his informtion ©f tha Pimai 

The different Indian Tribes differed from one anpther in languagai in 
ctistOBSi and in artlatie tastes, lauch as the nations of Europe now differ 
from ona another, so each has found a dlitinctive way ©f es^rasslng him- 
self in art. For exainpla, the Navaj© with his hla^et^ the Hopl and the 
mrieopa with their pottery, and the Pima with his oatehless basket. To 
everyone, even though altghtly foliar with Indian art, the individuality 
of the Indian appears in his produetion» The Vim basket is indelibly 
stained *'Mada by Plmas'», where the willow and the devil's olaw grow, whila 
the Navajo blanket carries with it the at^sphere of the high plateaus, 
wild free and barbarlo. 

Nearly all the Indian tribea mde pottery, with varying degrees of skill 
for they all needed it in their eooklng, but in all probability the bast 
pottery developed in the vicinity of the best clay pits* The ttWA basket 
too, owes its beauty, largely, to the Mterlals of i^hich it is made. The 
coa&lnatlon of cottonwood, willow, (yucca), devil's claw and tule (cattail) 
was hard to be obtained in any other section than the Gila Valley* 

One of the most coOTendable traits of the Pima has been their loyalty to 
the whites. Throughout the long period when the Apaches were on the war- 
path there was not a single uprising among the Plmas, and old travelers 
tell us that they always felt safe among them. 

The Plmas are honest and Industrious and very unselfish* They are cleanly , 
truthful and self-respecting, and the most even teapered individuals I have 
ever met. p. 12*296 

George Webb, A Pima Remembers, recalls the help of the Papago (cousin to the PIm) 
during harvest time. 

The Papago who lived In the desert south of us did not have a river to water 
their fields, and their food was never plentiful. 

During the summer months, some of them would come to our village frtth 
cactus syrup In ollas, and salt, and we would give them beans and corn 
in exchange. 

The only salt we had com from the Papagos, At a certain time of the 
year they would go down to the ocean and get salt — It was a kind of 
a ceremony with them. They walked hundred of miles to the ocean and 
back# And so they would stay with us a few days and help us harvest 
our wheat. 

Many Pima and Papago families are related because of those many times 
the Papago came to help us harvest our wheat, p. 64-67 

Also from A Pima Remembers, we have this song which the Pima liked to sing 
when they go traveling around, 7 

They have gone. 

The birds of the sky. 

They have gone. 

The animals of the earth. 

They have returned 

Along their omk trallt 
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fart II 

On a t#hlcm reek undar thm moon^ 

On a rsd rock undaff thm sunp 

On a black roak thsy satp 

On a yellew rock thay rsstud 

And looked back and saw bu£^er£llast 

thmy loDktd behind thtm and saw a whirl 

A whlrlt^nd 

And thsy watehad a whlrl\^nd 
And it was a tree 
Standing In a eool shadow* 

Thay sit wdar tha traa In tha shadow, 
thay sit imdar tha still traa« 

For aany yaars tha Pima paopla were oontant* Thare was plenty of wacar* There 
was plenty to eat* Gradually tha white mn took Chair land and the water* The 
Roosevelt and Coolldge dams spallad the and as far as water was eonaerned* True 
thay were promlsad free water forever and ever* But there Is no free water* For 
years after tha dams ware built the Slma Indians went hui^ry* Thay beaame wild- food- 
gathers^ as ware their coualns the papagos, Thay lived on wild saadsi roots and 
berries* Thay aada mesquita beanoakes, balls of dried cactus fruitt dried seat in 
saaks and salt » 

After may years their plight was brought to the attention of the goverrment* 
The Salt River Indian Easarvation Project was organlEad* It consists of soma 99 300 
acres of land entitled to gravity flow water* 4i000 acres are Irrigated from deep 
well pumps* Approximately 96% of Irrigable lands are leased and fa^d by non* 
Indians. There is some livestock, Indian ownadi 177 acres of Individually mmed 
fan^ng, 4,274 acres under non- Indian management* (This is the bleak report from 
the Arizona ComisslQn of Indian Affairs) Why aren't the Indians cultivating their 
own land? Thay can't afford the ''^fraa" water* We, the people, have not kept our 
promises to the Indians* Wa, the people, close our ayes and let them do all the 
adjusting* — No wonderi as Dr. Reynold J. Riqppe told the classi We have a composite 
national guilt feeling about the Indian, 

From mny sources wa learn ttmt the Plm Is one of the mst acculturated tribes 
in Arizona. That 99% of them speak English* It Is estimated that about 80% have 
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Part 11 

coorplattd gvade sehool and 50% have graduated fvom high school. 

We have also found that unfortuately, tha Flsma havs lost xBost of thair pottery 
and baakat sji^lng. That while their cousins tht Fapaga> have retained some elements 
e£ their religion, tha Pimaj en the other hand^ have m alemants of their religion 
leftp They have Joinad eithar Cathollcp Protestants or Mom^n ohrlatlan graupsi. 

Today^ an awareness of the great beauty and value of any of the aneient ^hantSt 
legendsi eta,^ have liqiresied some of the Flma leaders to try to revive or pull from 
the gravSy so to speakp some of the dances , legends, cuatomsi of their ancestors* 
Raymond Enoa and Mrs* I^obb Ke Shaw are two who have accepted the challenge to search 
out and record what is possible to find. We can only hope that more of the Ptma 
Indians will do likewise. 

In concluaion we might quote from Alfred jacksoni Treasurer of the Pima-^ 
Maricopa Tribe, as he spoke during the Indian Education Conference March 3*4, I960* 
*'It has bean said that the Fima have had schooling opportunltieSi perhaps more than 
many other tribes* But still we have far to climb. It Isn^t only the Indian paople 
who have to keep up with the progress of this world. We must prepare for the future, 
I know one of these days wa will be on our own, I am confidant that the youth of 
the tribe will take their places of responsibility* 
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After xaading By^tha p gophet of thm Earth. The Pima and His 
Basket, arid A Pima RemOTtags , I decided to add a third part 
to ay papers Plant s> Ltgands and Gaaei ^ 



Par oa tha daaerfc rtdgea 
Stand ths cactusi 

Great Sahuua stands 

Bearing the frtilt 

to feid eur hungry people. 



Tfaere qq tha desart niauntaiii 
Stands tht cactus^ 

Olaiit cactus proud 

Upward with statily arms 

He's reaching* raachlng. 



WIMP SQl^G 
(Plnc^ Ztidlmu Msdlclna Song) 



Far on tha desirt ridges 
Standi tha cactyg* 

To and £rO| 
Ih^ blossoms swaylngp s^aylog^ 



fart IH 

Plaata and their usts:® 

flna wnmi Choohugla 

Choehugia means 'night caifflng't Cto cha Salt Rivtr Rgservation the leaves ara 
ad and eaten ^Ith pliiolaj also, when ^roung and tendt^ tht lamvas ara boiled or cock- 
ad for gifaena and ar© enjoyed by a nmahmv ot tribes bisides fche TLrna^ according to 
LmtB teaueU The aaeds alao are dried and ground and a handful thrown Into boiling 
watar^ sal^ addsd^ and the whole aooked until don€. 

Covimon nana: Century Plant Agava 
WimB nBtm: A«wt 

Arizom producas at least tight spaclea^ and It is frohahla that tha Indians used 
stvaral of thani; In fact, tha Mssaalerc Apache wars namd after one of tha spe^laa 
frost which thay praparsd an art tela of food. 

According to Father Antonine, the adibla fruity wat or dry, is cailad A«ut* tha 
haart im halcad in tha grouiid, sliced^ dried and kept In a bag^ The slices ara used 
any ttma and are oaten Ilka candy « The leavas are alao bakad twenty* four houra 
la a pi^; so haked the laavae baaome tender and awa^t, 

Cotmotk mm%t Giant cactus Sahuaro 
Pima nas^: Haa shan 

tha sahuiaro, tha largast in the Southwastp hears tha Arizona atata flower. It has 
proved to ba gna of the mmt usaful o£ all pLaota to tha Ploia, 

the rlpa ffult of the sahuaro was aacen as dmm^t the akin dlsoardad* the Bmrndm 

wara drladi somaCimas roasted and gremd to smke musht. Xha pulp is hoiladp bottled 

and used as honey* Tha aahuaro saads ara rich in vitamin C* Thm story is told that 

an Indian bey fad the saeda to his chickaas and receli^ad first prize for the plushest 
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poultry 'With tfet whttest flesh, 

fiaad aahiiara ^tbs are umaA for mmy purpoaesi for splints, for building purpoatisetc 



Coisa&a aamii NightblDcming Qeseug Swe^tpotate cactus 
Pima namsi Ec^ote vaao 

Ho-ok vaaD taaaaa '*v^itali©s^ ladle" whereas the Spaniih name, raiiim-d€»la-noche 
('queen ©f tha night') is far wotm co^limcntary* Si^aat potato cactus darlyas this 
name irom the ttibors^ %ihlch ordinarily w€igh frets five to fifteen pauiida* Gaerge 
IJabb stated that the tubers are sliced and the Juice sucked ie often used for 
diabe tea* 

Conmon nam^i prieklypear 
Siira tiwet I - ipal 

The teadar newforsiliig leav^ea are eliced, ccoksd amd aemaoned like atrinj beans, 
George Webb eKplalned that there are several vasletles of prickl3?ptar '•-^ one haa 
light red fruit which ts aot poiaonousj and aaotheri of dMkish puxpla, which giveg 
the shiver a* 

I* , Peeples tDld ee that on tha Salt River Reservation tha iadlans grow an importad 
HeKican prieklypear for its abundant fruit* 

The fruit is boiled and t^hlte imderolothas are dyed in the liquid, said Ida Redblrd^ 
The rreuitant color ii dark piric. The early 43teo ealled it Nopal and used it as 
poultices to relieve pain and swsllingt 

Coflaocii nana; Creoaote Bush ^Oreasewood' 
Flsm amei Shoagoi 

Tha vomen ot the Salt River Reservation state confidently that thla plant cures 
everything. 

Soffit of Its us^s ara as follwsi 

Eesinoua branoha^ for kindliag or bright fire* Leaves heated or 
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bret^ed are used Co roidtict ftver e«e impetig©, held in the momh to 
cura tooth aehe, remov^© dandruff^ the ground plant used @s a di©d«ram£, 
under arms, In ahoes^ b hot dvink is givaa for coldai for rhetraatism 
a d^iiA and Bmhm of the plant as %^mll as a hot foot bath» Ida 
Redbtrd suggist€d chat a ''handful cf grtasawoed thraw into a quare 
of hat wattr and aLlowed to boil dcmi^ and a cup of llqutd taken is 
good for stoinaeh'-achai oramps, and gas pains* Hsated grtaeewood ap« ' _ 
plied Co a bruise is gaodc* Liquid from boiling leavas is used fo^ 
baths and ^uba for rhiumatlc pains. Cooked leaves appllad to $cratcheg 
and wqwAb of the skin are helpfui* 

Coismon nasia: Hormon^tea 

PtBia name I Oo*oostl new naflit: Koopat 

laavia, as wll as roota^ ara boiled for taa. The roots are powdared on a flat stona, 
Bprlnklad on all kinds of soresj Including those eauied by "bad disease'^ (ayphllli) 
Oo-Qoati saans 'sticks taa' bat soma say tha naif nama la Koapat, There ars two 
apeaies of Morraoii-taa* One groves thrta to four feat high whila tha other raaahas 
to a hgight oi fiftaen feet, 

CosBaori naoia: Llchan on atonas larth flower 
Fltsa namii Jlev^t hlawslk 

Ihli plant has mora religious roaantng than any other plant* It Is smoked, mtKad 
with tobaeco, at the smror dajaoas, whrnn Its dlstinatlva odor is notle€able« Iiiko 
marihuana, the snokir^ of this plant 'makes young man eraEy*, The Vtm believe that 
If they sEooka this llehen they cm gat any woc^n they want, but this Is just a 
sup«stttLon| axplainad George Webb* A po^dw llchan is sprinkled on wunds, rattle- 
snake lltas which have been cut opini and wunds caused by scorplns an ^ otkmr awch 
inaacts* Apply ponder four tlws a day £or savaral days* 
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Pitta naaai Hakvut 

the berries art maehed, or botlad and when eaten tasted like pudding. Soffletimes 
the plant Is soaked in warm water and sores washed with the infusion* 

Conmon name: Millcweed vine 
Pima narnsi Bann vee«lbam 

Chewing gum is made by boiling milkweed in a deep pottery bowl or poured into 
pm^kin^stsms and baked under ashes • 

GotiwDn name: Ke^quite 
Pima nasie: Kwi 

Hesquita beans are used for food as well as drink* On the Salt River ReaervatiDn 
a mush is made Croai Mesquite beans. Tea made from crushed leaves makes a cooling 
drink, Somefctnas salt or sugar is added to the tea* The blossom or catkin Is suck* 
ed because le is i^weete Mssquite gum im bDiled and used to darken grey hairp aora 
lipSp chapped hands and cracked fiiigarSt 

Coumion namei Sun£lov/er 
Pim name: Htval 

The seeds of the sunflower wara eaten by all Indians, At Salt River ReservatioEii 
the inner pulp of the stalk was used as chewing guou The dried petals were 
ground* miKad with yellow coriMtal and used to decorate the Hopl woman's faces in 
the Baskat Danai« 

Coraion name: Valley Cottonwood 
Pima name; Aupa 

Fence posts aira made from cottonwood, young green pods are chewed as gum and 

the twigs art used in certain baskatmaklng at Lehi* A handful of leaves boiled 
in water and soras ara washed with the infusion. For hair Sym a brew was made 
from tht leavaSj strained and ^Med with tea from meaquite bark on the Salt River 
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Yellow Draas 

In roany of the legands ther© are clmraeters you would call earth spirits. 

One of theae epirita is *Uam-'lpudam^ aaanlng Yellow Drass^ Sh& to a eplrit of 
the desert who appears as a very appealing old woMn who trsnaforms aeenea or objaets 
Into baauty* She appears mostly to children, leading them away, telltag them of 
wonderful plaeea that they will see if they go with her. She leado thtm on and on 
until they are far away from their homei. Then she disappears • 

I know about 'Uam^ipudam peraooally^ When I was very young another b&> and 
myself were the victims of her bidding. Wa followed her many miles before father, 
led by our tracks, found us and took us back home* 

I know of one boy who went thlrty^ftve ^ilaa to another village where he was 
found and taken baek to his hoM* This boy la now an old man and hie told me his 
story* He still dreams about the beautiful place shown to him by tha atrange old 
woman. 

When 1 read in the paper about children getting lost in the desert 1 think that 
perhaps it was only the yellow blossoms of the Palo Verde that aeemed to be -Uam* 
ipudam calling them. 



Legend of the Great Flood 

A long time ago, there lived In these parts a tribe of Indtanf who hunted and 
fished and roamed all over these valleys* 

One day it began to rain. It ral^d for days* It rained for wetks until the 
rivers began to rise with flood water. Soon the rivers over-flcnjad their banks and 
the people began to seek higher ground. The water kept co^ng up and up and up, and 
the people began to climb up and up and up to the highest mountain peaks* tte water 
kept coming up until It covered all the valleySi until only the tops of the sieuntaiafl 
could be seen* The people who clis&ed up on Superstition Mountain hi^dled together 
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and wa£€hed the mtar earning up* With them thare wai a dog. Oab night the dag ipeke 
in plait! wordai ^'Tht water has €ema«*' 

Then the watar cama over the top of Superstition Mountain^ droning tha people 
who war a up there, 

^he imter imut on rlaing up and up and the bi^ds flew up and up, until they 
reaehed the sky whert they hung on by their bille^ The water kept coming up until 
the woodpecker's tail was under water, and he began to cry* At his side a little 
sparrow wag hanging by his blllp and the sparrow said to the woodpeckeri •'You big 
ery baby! Here 1 mm just a little bird and 1 don't cry," 

"YeSi but look at roy talll It's under water!" said the woodpecker. 

'^Wellf Stop crying! You are only making aiatters worse with your tearai Add- 
ing to all this water. 

Maybe If you stop crying the water will go down,'' 

The woodpecker stopped crying and sure enough the water started going down. It 
went down and down and down until the tops ol the s^untain could be seen, and the 
little sparrow flew down, down to the earth again. And so did the woodpecker. 

The next time you see a woodpecker, notice ity tail. You can still see where 
it had been In the water soanyi many years ago. 

And if you are aver southeast o£ Superstition tountaln, look to the topi You 
will see people still up there, turned into stone. Those are the people who were 
drowned during the floods 

How long ago did this happen? I cannot say, but this story was banded down to 
ma by very old people* 



How the Rattlesnake Got Its Fangs 
Infoi^nti Domingo Blackwater 
The Creator oada the rattlesnake (fcaw-ol) very beautiful, as it is to this day 
(If you have noticed) , but He gave the serpent nothing with which to protect hlmaelf. 
When the people first cms, they played with the snakes rolling him up, throwing and 
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catehing him like a ball^ and even twisting him around their neeks and tying him in 
a knotn 

The snake spoke to his Creator^ cos^lalning that ha was balag fcoraented and 
that his ribs ached, and ssid| "Do sofsethlng to help mel" The Creator told the 
serpert to open hie mouthy and two fangs were placed in it. The n^t person who 
toyed with the rattler tos bitten and died within an hour* This news was ipread 
among all the people and they never tried to play with a snake again* (Here the 
story was cut because it was too long.) 

DoffiingD Blaekwater-e wife-o grandfather wuld play with snakes and could take 
a coilad sidewinder into his cupped palm* Soma old people were able to do this, 
because chay had no feari but it cannot be done by those of the younger generation. 

How the Roadrunner (d'ADAI) Got Red on His Head 
Informant I George Webb 

A long time ago an old woman had a pet rattlesnake (kaw*oi), and when It died 
she had no fire with which to cremate her pet* The roadrwneri offering to procure 
some for her^ flew up to the smi^ the Journey taking four days. On hie return trip, 
a thunderatorm arose and lightning struck him right on the headj but he broughi: back 
the fire. That is how the roadruittiir gat red on his head. 

Lewis Hanuel's legend of the raadrunner differs from the abovei The bird pro* 
cured the fire from the sun^ and was returning on a trail through the Muntains 
when wlhom ('the Lightning Man who shoota* and who is very mean) took his gun and 
shot. Because of "the ups and downs" he could hit the roadrunner on only one aide. 
Lightning Man shot again, but the mountains prevented the bird from being kllled| 
and he was just wounded on the other aide* That is how the roadrunner got his red 
i^r kings* 
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PIM GPmB 

(Fr^ L. S. M. Curtin's baok By the Pgophet of the la^th . pp. 12S**13i) 

InforTOnti Stephen Jones 
Ti^o woroan played this game, using about twelys round stones the slm of aaL^blas, 
One player toeaad up a stone and pushed the rimalnlng ones under har cupped laft 
hand before catching the throw pebble. If she missed it, the other vomn took hm 
turn* The score was kept by marks on the ground. Now they use metal "jacks" whlqh 
"cost fifteen cents a set." 

RACING Gkim 

Informant* George Webb 

A raoing game, called wee^ichida * was played^ uging a ball mdth ©f mesquite 
wood or of a light volcaaie stone called totshak , whimh mmm ^tom on the water,* 
Both kinds of balls were dipped in boiling mesquita gum (kwi choovadak) ^ or ereosote 
gum, and allowed to cool| they were then blacky and as smooth as glass, % inforsi- 
ant showed me one of the stone balls, which was about eight Inches in diameter* A 
long time ago the men ran and kicked th^ ball barefoot, but later they wore cowhide 
sandals. One man raced against another, soTCtiaea for four to five ^Im and back. 
Prizes consited of a cow, a horsep oxeni etc. Occasionally a man would cheat by 
using four balls, then he was not forced to look £c*^ the regular single ball when It 
flm? off into the brush* »'Fellowing a kickacj ball would make a man go faster, like 
driving a car," George said. 

In olden days. If a Mn was very espert with the runnlng*^game ball. It was 
buried with him. 

WOOLEVEGA 

Informant I Dean McArthur 
Waolevega refers to southing tied into a bundla like grain, also sagebrush 
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wapped In masquite baifk, which was thrown ahead of a mrksman for a mving target^ 
aeaording to Pacher Antonine, Its aim was to beceaa ©separt at shooting through 
praotiae* Long grass, (Spoo lavam) sour clQv&t (Melllotus tndlga L>), or tlpa of oog 
hawkmaki (arrowood), were cut and folded into oiie-foot lengths* This buadla was 
wound round and round with mesquita or willowy' bark uatll it three or four inchas 
thlokj when it was ready for usa. The wo Qlevega was plaeed about thirty £mt sway 
on the ground and several boysj twelve to fourceen years old, used it as a target for 
their arrows* (Boys at this age were iupposed to take up the dutiei of nanhood, such 
as hunting and protecting the family from the enemy*) The first boy who hit the tar- 
get picked it up and toised it Into the air^ quickly drawing hie bow and aloiog an 
arrow at it. He was allowed four shots^ If he roade a lucky hit, he won all the 
priEea; but if he lost, the game started ©vir again until a boy hit both the target 
on the ground and agala In the air. At the beginning of the Mtch each youth put up 
one of his posseaslons for the prl^Sj such as feather S| arrows 3 sllngshotas sinewj 
painty etc. 

VOPODA 

Informant: Mason McAffee 
Vopoda was played by men at night, A fire of dry wood was mdep three man sit* 
ting on one side and three on the other. The players first put up prizes, such si 
their clothes I new places of clothe ntoneyi or even womens and bets were made In** 
dlvldually between members of the opposing parties* 

A player from each side had two small sticks of arromTOOd jiist large enough to 
be hidden In each hand. One stick was white, the other wound with red cloth* When 
these were concealed, the players folded their arms and, squatting on their heeli| 
swayed their bodies from side to aide* There were three players and three gueasers, 
and a mm from the gusislng side would concentrate for a while, then clap hla hands 
and Indlcata the place where the red stick was bidden^ If he was successful, his 
side scored a point and the sticks were passed to the opponenti and the procedure 
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was reversed* A scofakeeper was ehosen, who cut twenty long stlaks, and eaoh timm 
a point was mada^ ons counter was allowed to the wlnnersj when they had won all the 
stlckst the game was over. 

Many people stood about^ placed their bets and sang Bon$B^ even coi^osing naw 

ones* 
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tm HISTMHT AMB CUtmi OF Tffi H&VASmi IHDIANS 



tlora Iliff, in gaopU ef the Blue Water mivBB fehii story of tow thm Havaaupat 
4tm^ to itx their eaayoai 

''Ivldmae othair than ladlin lore indieates that, gsnerations back, 
tha Haifagupat lived in tht region of the tttcl© Colorado Rlvtr^ They my 
have settled there after the god Tochopa, on aceoulit of the erwded 
candltlotts ta Mittawedita Cannon, deeper asd tha tribes, Sowiver^ this 
aw locattoa agala plsaed the tribe wlthia raldliig distance ot the savage 
Apaahesp who »alatitleigly drove thea from their cliff dvelllngs and gar- 
dens to vande* la aa imfrlaftdly wlldsmess. The tribe crossed the desert 
to the Saa fraaclaeo Mouatatnsi but evsa here th^y eouid not live In 
peaosi so agaia thay took the vastward trails aeaklng the hoaa to which 
their gods wvli lead them* A oanyaa out acrosi their path* They worked 
their %my dowia its rugged mils to tht floor - aa oanis of greenery cut 
by a roLlLgklng strera of blue water* 

Dasert weary ^ they tarried by the strea^i raluctant to leave a 
spot that had everything they so such de^lradi but their gods had not 
yet spekea* Discouraged, thay began the long eUtah up to the plateau 
and waetward. A child cried* Tha prooession halted and the ohlld's 
voice ms stUledt Eaeb effort to resume the Joumsy brought that cry 
of protest, The vise men quickly Issised their edtcc^ 'The gods speak 
to us throiigh the volee of the ahild; thii Is the horn to whl^ they 
have lad us* 

Joyously the people uapacked their loads and begaa buildtng house u 
and making gardens* 

The Arliionm State leachers College Bulletinp Voluae 21, Mo* 5, Deceaiber, 1940 
states that recent evidence would seen to show that this story Is not trua« 

At lay rata» the Havasupal do live In the Havasupal Canyon which outs across 
the plateau of north ceatral Artsena froa Bill l^illiaias fountain, on the south to 
Grand CMyoa on tha norths forraing a p«t of tha syitem ol aanyotts that tnake up the 
Grand Canyoa. 

The IJalapat had named the Havasupaij m combination of words of their own Ian* 
guage of aha - ii?aterp vasu - blue, £^ * people, meaning the *»Feopla of the Blue 
Katar," Each nalghborlng trlba has its own name for these people* ftie, noting tha 
Havasupai's Mnner of olubblag their wod from living trees, named them ''Kohunlna" - 
wood klllfers* To this Indian word we traco the present name of Coeonino County^ 
The frtsndly Zmi affectionately call them "Younger Brother," 
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kt thm eiM the ladLoiid mvmd into the Cmyenf they diseavtrgd tw© grtac pillars 
of rad sanda^osie on fcha riia ef a high precipttous igetiea of tha wall ef Che mnyon. 
rhs Tlse TOE of the teits said th# IndeBtruettble god spirit lived thiM to ^atch 
ovBv and pretict the pftcpla la tha nsv hema. Whca rta Indisn Of fiat aTOsldactd 
buildtng s arto^l for tht Havasupal childrani they trlsd to gat the 3Eadlaas to tov© 
tQ the plataau. At thi sijgiagtlon, tha IndiMg becMia bawlldared and frightsiisd, 
Ihey thought if thay lift chair godi» they would die, 

Tht bread laval of tha floor of tha aanyos umc oeeupif^d by the vlllagt^ Thm 
eulttvatad aores ware laid out like a chaakar hoards in lomawhat irragular aquaras. 
lach square t/as anclosid by a fencft of bruih or poltap 

Today tha HaM$ypal ^mi 518 sotaa of land aloii| tha feaautlful Hairasu Rivar, in 
TOdividad ihare^ with 41 y^ar*t©-yaar gra^liig accsiaa to 286*000 acraa cf land adjacant 
to tha t^g^vMtion in iCaibab National Forest aad Gratid Canyon National part. An 
idditional ^^i40 aaras In Catwact Canyon has been turned ovar to tht Departnaat of 
thi Intoricjf for the uas of the Havaiiipai IndlMSi 

Therg ara about 300 Indl^as in tha tribe todayi mth half living on tha rasar- 
wtlon* The clcaast ecnosaunlt^ to Supal by laprwad road It Faaah Springs, Valaatlna 
Is tha Buraau of Isdia© Afifalrs suh«^agenay haadquartars in Mohava County. 

The Havaaupai Rasarvatioa la aeeasslbla only by trail. Soma farsiiag is a&rried 
on by tha Indlanp In tha form of siibsiitanca gardana. Corni baans and squash ara 
tha sCapliOi aup)t?lainsntad by anions, toraatcas, mtlons and other gardaa -yagatablas* 
The fruit crcps aw peaahasp mctarlnas, apricots ^ and figs, Thay havt bean garden- 
ing tbars slnei bafora 177 4, i^han the first wltten raaord was aada by Padra 
Franclsao Gareea, a Spanish misston prtast who atappad thera. In tha Annual Report 
Mds Co th© Bepartmaat of the Intarior Flora araig In 1901, a plea was Eiade for 
faralrii lapleBents. This plea brought rasults, Belora that tlaa they wara using 
tha crudist tools and Aoing vmty vmll^ 

4 corn plantlug ritual wi followid. The plantar knalt on tha groundp atuak a 
t^idga* shaped stlek deap into Cha ground to looflen the soil, than offered a prayer 



that him mm nlghfi grow veil, and drcpped the seed Into the place he had pefepared. 
rhls done, ht mde am oflering to two white blotches on the wall g£ the gorge - the 
f tEst aythleal eara of mttk glveu to the peoplt by their gods - by blowtng tot?ard 
them one grain of corn. At the eonclusion of the sacred rite, the plaotlni ol the 
remaLnlng ground was done In the sanae manner. 

They grew aad stpred food, nat only lor the iMaedlate future, but for ytars 
ahead. They nade their own garden tools, even oaklng a spade by fashlsnlng the blade 
and handle from a long, flat pieee of wood. They used the shoulder blades of hoirias 
QK aaythlng they could get to loosen the soil or chop weeds. Sticks, bocti md toes 
were poor sulstitutes for spadei, hoes and rakes. They restricted prffduci ton by 
re*- -ling te cultlvata inherited Uni until it tiad lain fallow for a year m mtm. 
The spirit of the dead might return to tta forBaer how at any tin», so they wuld 
not use the land for a while, partly through fear, but also to show respect to the 
fomir owner, rending their cropi and storing their food was the ocln object In 
life for thise people, Al-waya the erep i^as divided Into portions: Bom for eating, 
soiie held for an emergency, but the beat kept for seed. 

They stored their food In stone granaries made Is crevices in the yiiayon t?all, 

The hard rocte nade a solid floor that the rats could not eat through. The walls 

were plastersd with a hard cement of native Mnufaeturi, available in the amyon. 

la«h storehouse ws closed with a flat stone, sealed Ln place with cement in which 

th% family' s nark of lientif loatlon ma placed, 

through generations of escperlMntlng, the ■Men had developed safe oethods of 

preparing food for atorage. Mold and decay nust be fought ok there would be fanlne. 

Beans, corn, sunflowtr seeds, flga and pettehia were . -ted In the uoual manner, In 

addttloa they had learned a way to dry squash and puapktii so they would nake good 

eatiiig in the winter. 

Families who owned large plots of ground had several storehouses, some as many 

as five. Regardi.ess of how the land tad been distributed when the Havaaupal had 

moved Into the canyon, through Inheritance some Individuals had acquired more than 




they eould cultivsts, rod it was loaneil ar rtn£ad to frlendi ©r rtlEtlves, fhera 
were soms tihose plot wis no larger thaa the floor of a roomj but tvery family had 
at least one storalioyat tucked away in a crevice in the wall. 

The Havaavi Canyon has exctptioiial opportimltias for agrlcultura. The canyon 
walls broadsQ ovt to sake a valley nearly two and a half ^les loi^. Over this 
valley the wattr of the craafc is conducted by means of ditehas in the sand and 
slight AamB a«csi the stream. The light soil and sudden rl^a in the stream level 
make it necessary to frequently renew both ditches and dams. To the fertile soil 
and a plentiful wat-tr supply is added suimer heat, since the valley is a half mile 
lower than the surrounding plateau. 

They move to the plateau above the canyon after the harvest and spend the fall 
and winter in gathering wild foods and in hunting deer and nountaln sheep. In this 
way they get meat te eac with their com. 

The Havmsupai ^touses were built near the gardens* Most oi them were reotangu* 
lar or dome shaped* Their constructioii Involved no expense for a mm needed only 
poleS} brush and dirt. By exchanging work with his neighborsi his sbelter was soon 
cockle ted. There were no windewsi the low doorways were closed with a telsrik^t and 
a rough board door hung on leather hinges* These houses camiot be classed either 
as a wickiup or a hogan. The floors are of dirt and are not treated in any way* 
The loose sand and trash that accumulates la ewept hack from the center of the house 
against the walLe and after a time the structure appears to Lcver a slight depress 
sion. The cooking Is dona on a wood burning stove or open fire place in the middle 
of the floor, the siaoke escaping tteough a hole in the roof* Living in their remote 
canyon where everything has to be packed in on horses over a steep winding tralli 
the Havasupai have few Mdern household goods. Jfost of them sleep en blankets or 
thin mattresses ipread on the ground. They sleep with their heads to the east so 
the sleeper will be free from troublesome dreams and will rest wellp arising 
refreshed* 

Several years ago the govermnent built a nimibswr of two*r©oa frame cottages for 



tht Havasupai, but thiy voulA not give up their eld ways, Thsy ueid thi naw housis 
for storage spaee and centiiiued to ilva in their thatchad heusas, foday, nost of 
these houses are livad In a part of the yaif, but tha Indians claim that they are 
too hot in smmr and too Gold in wtntar. 

Tha susmars in tha canyon are vary hot tha tasqpardtura often gatcing as high 
as 117^* In winter, they have only sIk or savaa hours of sunlight bscavse of the 
highi staep cliffs* This causes tha sioralngs and nights to be vary cold* Beoause 
of this and laak of fual^ ©oat of the triba leave the canyon during the i^^lstar aionths 
and live on the plataau near tha haad of the trails Hare there is planty of pina 
wood for fuel and good grazing for tha horses. On the plataau, tha housa is a ^yrt 
of hagan of logs and earth, mora solid in construction than those in tha canyon« 

Most of the cooking is dona out of doors and thair cooking utansils ara of tha 
simplest kinds chaap tin kattlaa^ lard cans and tin buckets* Some ahardctarlstlc 
Xndian utensils ara still in usa. Generally the woman and childran eat \fith tha 
stn eKcapt whan they ara visiting with oiila relativas or friends* Than they usually 
wait until tha men are throughp 

Tha Havasupai have adopted tha white mn's way of drass, Tha mn mmw everalls, 
or corduroy trousers, blue cotton shirts^ Jumpers, larga cowboy hats, aad boots or 
shoes* The wOE^n wear longg wlde«sklrtad drasses, which thay make thaMelvas of 
callce or print in the brlghtast colors they can gat* The hair hania down in long 
bangs over the ayas* It is cut shouldar langth In tha back. The hair drasslng and 
tha brightly colored handkarchiefs tied loosely ovar the shoulders a^a tha only 
distinctly Indian traits that thay hava kept their drass. They wear shoes of 
toerican manufactura. Meeeaslns ara soTOtiaas worn by tha older man and woaan. 
Duriog the summer tha woman and childran go barafoot around caop. 

Jawelry worn by t!ie Havasupai is obtalnad in trade from the Mavajo ©r Hopi or 
froni thd triidters* stores at Grand Canyon. 

The Havasupai Eska baskats which are their most liBpottant domestic utensils and 
in each hf^usehold may be found several burden baflkBta» food trays and ane or two 
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vater bottles^ fhs wmmn mkm tha baskets and they ar« of tht UmBt in tha Sauth* 
west. The sen wtk la leather. Their erafc work caa bi b^aghe at tha heses where 
It is mAm ov BOimtimm at tha store In the village* 

The Havasupat family Is the soalal unit. There la no elan system and nevar was 
Ofitd There are no psttloular ceremonial or saci^l groups except those formd by 
ifli^dlate relatives* 

The family groypa are loosely bound Ittto large ones by blood ties* 
At on% time there were polygamoug marriages but not an^^re* }&rriage caTO 
early to the young people of the Havasupal* Those who had established homes were 
spoken of as "husband" and **wl£e*S The formality of divoroe was unknown, and sepa- 
rations are unusual* Marriage is the basis on whieh the home eHlsts and tribal 
government is dedicated to family welfare* Today^ they obsewe the white man's laws 
governlDg marriage and divoree* 

In the village thsra are probably fifty oa^s or family units* la each house- 
hold are usually found some unattaehed relarlvei widows, widowerss or orphans* 
The orphans are cared for by relatives of either parent^ seeslngly without prejudice 
to the interests of the ehlldren of the relatives on the other side of the family. 

The Havasupal Tribe was organized under the Constitution and by-laws approved 
Maroh 27, 1939. A tribal oorporate charter was ratified on October 5, 1946* A 
ooynell settles mBt disputes and the tribe aoknowledges three chiefs: the Old Chlef| 
tha Big Chiefs and tha Little Chl^f • Chieftainship Is inherited^ but there are men 
who have become chiefs thraugh prestige or renown, or both. Thm principal duties 
of the chiefs are to give advice and admonitions* 

Today, a seven member tribal council meets at Supali Arizona on the second 
Saturday of each month at 9:00 A«M* 

Religion Is only illghtly developed and occupies a minor place In tovasupal 
life* They pray to the earth, sun, rocks, trees, wind and water« They believe thr 
gods speak to them through rustling trees, flying Glouds, and running water* ^e 
i^thic Bear, Deer and Coyote talk with them and Influence all their activities « To 



thm tevasupiij the Sun li imrm than a god wrath and llght| the Sun la tht fore- 
father of his tribe* 

The Havasupal practiced cremation imtil seventy'-five yiari ago* Since then, 
they bury their dead with all their peasesslons. Their creation myth and other leg- 
ends are very similar to thois of the Hohave and Yum Indians living along the tolo- 
rado River* 

They speak a language of the Yumn acock, bat today over 60% of them speak and 
write the Ingllsh language. They have 56 atudenta in the B,I,A» boarding schools, 
one in a mission school and nine in public ichoots. The tribe has an ordinance en- 
forcing cowpulsory attendance* 50% have completed gramar school and twelve have 
graduated from high school* There is no delinquency^ The parents of the smallest 
children would like to have them attend school at Supai so they could live at home 
with their families* 

The lJ,Si Health Service has a cllrile at Supai that is visited by the medical 
officer la charge and a nurse from Peach Springa, Nearly all the people make use of 
the clinic* A regularly scheduled Imunlgatlon program Is available which is accept 
ed by only part of the group. More education is needed aloi^ this line. Dental 
needs can be cared for in Klngmani but transportation is a problem, 

A Tribal Judge is the only law enforcement officer and he is stationed at Valen^ 
tine, Arizona. So far the reservation has not had the opportunity to vote and would 
like to cooperate with the state in making this possible* 

Communtcations are not very good* Telephone service is there but is not very 
dependable* Mall service is given once or twice a week. 

The Havasupal are self-supporting* The only econondcally Important tribal 
resource is the brjauty and isolation af their canyon which is accessible only by 
trail. The tourist business is growing and the Tribal Council has arranged for the 
provision of horse and mule transportation, overnight accomodation at the bottom of 
the canyon, and a guide service for visiters through the canyon* This enterprise 
la now providing e^loyment for several members of the tribe and should eKpand 
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•teadliy, Smm faraiitii is ea^ried on by tht Indlani in the form of subsiseemeti gat^ 
deu to Bupplmmnn their inQOm* Others go to jabs st Grand Caoyea aad other tmnB 
of novthara Arizona^ 

Watar Is thair most outstanding assat. The Havasu RivM suppllas mtmt far 
irrigation for 50 aerss of family gardens and orohards. In addition, aost fMllias 
have snail gracing lots for thalr horsts and twiles. Thty hava appfoxlmatsly 100 
haad of cattle that ars owned indlvldaally» 

A tribal store stodcs the assantlal food supplies whleh are available to tow 
Ists* A cassp*site is looatad at tha foot of Itovasu Falls* There are two lodges with 
eooking facllitias* The driving water is safe. Kiare are no autemoblUs or wagons 
in Supai* 

Saddle and pack snlnals oaa be arrac^ad for by oontaatlng the tourist manager 
well la advance for acQomaodatloas and Instructions* Other ways to reach Supai aire 
by hiking the eight milaSj or by helicopter, 

Sotne buildings, including the tourist facilities are supplied by a 110 volt 
trlbal-operated power plant from dusk to 10:00 P*M. 

From the Report of Arlsona Coimlialon of Indian Affairs off I960 * 

'•With time, patience, understanding , and the good will of their 
friends, the Havasupals will continue to develop their resources. 
The future looks good because, although this Is one of the most Iso- 
lated reservations In the United States, its people are friendly^ 
industrious and with vision* They have a satisfactory way of life 
In the iecurlty of their eaviroTOent* Their economy will i^rove 
as ways are found to share the Indescribable beauty of their canyon 
with more people**' 
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WhM thm sehaoi bells ifiog In Arigena nmt Septiw^w aom €hlldr« will mm 
baek geheoi, Mg©r to sag their teaehM asd ir lends. 8va^yene will ba ealklag, 
laughing and gltgUtig at onm « m% Imast mst . ^'Back to Sehool" is a 

happy time for tha ohll^irett aad mo$t of f-h^u^ ^^gg. 

In a baayttful sstting of Cautral^ ^aot Arigona, thm Mil will ring in Saptear 
bar and tha TOirry, happ^p volets of ahlldraa eo^ng back to sehool will bfe baard. 
Thasa volaaa of th© ehlldrsn a^a different. The languaga is dtffarant, tht leudnags, 
tha bolstarousnass^ the "drive to be haard bafore tha ofchars" is not quite so avi* 
dant, for thas^ beyi and gtrls ara Apacha Indians. 

The children have ooma to school with apprahansloai for 'raadin'i 'rltln* and 
•rittoatle' ara not as eowaott to them as it ig to the non-Indian child. The taacher 
la glad to sae the children com to school for It shows the progress that la being 
Eade in the field of Indian Education. The teachar knows that the todian child is 
coming into a aehool enviroOT^nt that will ba stran|a for som time. Farhapa it will 
taka longer for the Indian child to find that achool la a fine place to be, far his 
hon^ and athool ara so unllkeii 

The Indian child is fro© a dlfierent culture and speaks a dit£^^ ; ^-iguags 
from that which ii used In the schoolp Ha will bacoM blcultwal la^i ; ii^T^uai as 
he progreaies through school* 

The Indian leaders and soma of the leaders in Indian Education want tha Indian 
to retain that which is beat of his Indian culture and aocept the dominant cultura 
to the degree which will enable him to become a useful and producfciva citizen. 

The Apache children are taught from their earllait 11 to be qulet« His wther 
and father are not as talkative as the parents of the non-^ Indian children. In 
school the child Is taught to speak and will receive praise for talking In Ingllsh 
which is not spoken in the home. He will not only say "chair** but he will learn to 
use one* This aounds very sls^ple and easy for someone to learn to speak the English 
languagai but keep In mind that English is one of the »ost difficult languages to 
learn* The language barriet la a large one, but the Indian ehlld is faced with 
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learniog a different culture while he remins in thm mvttotmmt wheM ha ullX be 
uBsbla to practice the new culture* For a few hmwe mch day, and for a part of the 
year, he is eKpected to learn tha pattsras ©£ a ^ulrure and a languaie which ha say 
use only ficcaatonally* This is a lot to mk of anyoae, but to stake Mttars more 
confuting, the books ^ich he will use, imd the problemi ha is asked to sol^e are 
geared to the middle class of our society^ 

The Indlati child is from a eooperatlve culture rather than a cooqpetitive one 
likm the dominant group. The child does not wish to be sit^led out by any word, 
action or deed* Ha is not driven by the urge "to win or bust". This trait does not 
Hiake it easy for the teacher to motivate the individual by such sittple little tech* 
niquea as the gold star or putting his paper on the board for the others to see. 
The entire group achieves togethsr, but not to win, or to be better than another 
group* For a better understanding of the child and to not be misled into thinking 
that this non* competitive trait is indifference^ the teacher must keep in mind that 
survival was often dependent upon the cooperation of the tribe^ 

When the child leaves his hmm to come to school each day, he leaves an extend*' 
ed family relationship where he has known a security that is enviable* The extended 
family among the Apache is matralinial and matralocal* The family of the mother and 
daughters stay together. The married sons go to live awing the wifeU people. In 
the family there will be the daughters, married and uM^rried, and the unmarried 
sons, and the father and the mother* The child in the family circle is not treated 
as we do our children and given a special place just outside, but he Is given a 
place right with the adult* IThen the child comes to school, there are adults who 
are In positions of authority, but none of them are like the ones the child has left 
at home* 

The Indian child is time oriented to the present* He is not trained to think 
ahead and plan for a future, or to plan to save his pennies for a time when he will 
go to college. Today is all that mtters| in fact the present Is the time of con- 
cern, consequently the Indian has no feeling of atuciety. The present time is not 
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coaeeraad with thli^s whteh hav© happended m tM Indian has m f^eliaf g ©f guilt. 
This ttina factor Is sn©th#r thing which requirei understanding on tht part oi thasa 
who will work with Indtani. 

Some of the noa- Indian children go to Sunday schoel and church. Morals 4na 
tBannars are taught in Sunday school and at heas, the degree of which varies xrtMi the 
home. The Indian child Uvea hta raligton* Bverything that tho Indian does la his 
religion; tverythtng that happsns to him is the directed actions of hie Gods. If 
the non'-Indian child is sick ht Is taken to the doctor and the treatment is for the 
germ* or the virus, or whatever infection the child My have. The Indian will have 
a olng to one of his spirits to rid him of whatever he had done to be so afflicted* 

Keeping the head lowered and the eyes off the adult Is considered a very polite 
thing to do by the Indian! to the teacher this can seem like the child Is inattentive 
and laggard, ic is also most difficult to hear what the child may be saying. To 
the non*^ Indian child the teacher could very gently take here hand and raise the head, 
and by giving him a friendly smile and a word of prmtse about hew much better he 
looked and how TOch easier to hear what he had to say. The Indian child is again in 
conflict with his home training; lo the learning loust be a group activity. Singing 
gatn^^fi are a delightful way to teach a more mA m group activity and to learn posture 
and ^.atse. How the change from one culture to another Is presented is often the key 
to further steps. Tact fulness and kindness are easily understood and accepted where 
changes are to be made* 

To best meet the needs of the Indian child In his Introduction to a new culture, 
a part of which Is the languagSi the skills of coTOtmlcatlons are the first requl^ 
site. The child will be able to speak very little English and the teacher fpeaks 
no Apache. Itomle Sis^emore In The Teaching of English to Navalo Children refers to 
the skills of coasmnlcation as Comnunlaatlon Arts* These skills are listening, 
speaking, reading and writing. The coTOOn denominator In each Intregal part of the 
eomsinicatlon arts Is the ability to recognise the ''likes and dlff fOTences"* The 
vehicle to teaching the com^mication arts is experience. The child who is learning 
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m new language and a new culture almulcaneouily should hear a very short eentenee 
^hich will be uied frequently and for a meaningful activity. The apoken sentence 
is followed by seeing the action of the raquait take plaae. The teacher wlli repeat 
the spoken sentence^ The teacher will repeat the spoken sentence and the action at 
the same tlffie. This is an attaint to show the word meanir^ without breaking the 
senteri' itio word unite yet. The teacher will next have the class say the gentencei 
neKtp aay and do. This will be repeated for three tlmea. The ientence is "Sit 
down". The child can learn to say it while he is doing aomething. After this has 
been repeated for several times, tAm mnt step is a new sentence to teach the spoken 
request to "Stand up"» Repeat the procedure as it was given for first entence. 
The vocabulary here includes four wordSj and two actions x^hlch at a oppoiite in mean- 
ing, and introduce the "likes and dif ferences'^ The pattern for teaohlKag the eom- 
munication art of listening, and speaking isi "Hear It. See and heav. Say it^ 
Do it. Say and do," The child has eKperieneed the thing which he has saids and by 
continuing step building process his vocabulary and his comprehension can be enlarged* 

In teaching the vocabulary to the childj the teacher needs a controlled vocabu- 
lary. According to Mrs* Grece Blossom of the Cortex School, an eKcellent source of 
^Om vocabulary is the basic reading books tmich will be used in this class room, 
in addition to the basic vocabulary, the teacher will n i a supplementary vocabu* 
lary to aeet the needs of the local school plant. The supplementary list should 
take care of the words of the school persormel, room furnishings, wa#hroom facilities, 
the playground and the toys of the room. This supplementary vocabulary is also re- 
corded and controlled. The teacher should not rely upon her meimry and risk missing 
the teaching of the word £or the child will not usually let it be known that they 
do not know. The new word is never introduced as an isolated word but in meant Jul 
conteKt, 

The speech of the child should be corrected as it is being learned. "English 
should not be spoken with a foreign accent", said tos. Blossom in her speech to the 
Workshopi The time to change It is at the time it Is being learned. Hm will the 
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tear.her get the child to say sounds which are not in his language? Refer back to 
the elementary rule in education* Begin with the child where he is. Take a sound 
fjrora his environment and teach the ^likc r^ or differences'*' and play a game. The sound 
VLB/y be in an isolated form more or less but the mechanics of making this sound are 
being learned. Actually show the child where the tongue is placed^ what happens to 
the lips and how to control the breath. This is to be a game and it Is to be funl 
AnimalSj, birdsi machines and the elements are good sources of sounde^ The trouble^ 
some 'W' can be learned by a aneege* Tha Importance of listening and having ttm 
ear become attuned to the new sounds cannot ha over emphasised* Lets not overlook 
the fact that speaking is the tool of communication and *'it is better to say "I seen*' 
if you say something than to say "I s^w'' if you ain't B^m. nothing'** 

The general conaensus of opinion of the eKperience : teachers of Indlat. children 
is that the spoken English should be learned first and then the reading* The ap- 
proach to the teaching of reading in the school where I will be located is through 
the medium of phonics, I shall have begun my teaching of phonics by the attunemant 
of the sounds in the environrnent to the sounds of th language. Now the beginn^ ^^ 
of the associations of the sound to the printed syr the introductory par' 

the reading program* The concrete mrSterials and thb .^bulary of the story 
read \riH be presented first* The reading will be meaningful and easier If the child 
fully understands the action of the story. The presentation is from the concrete to 
tim abstract, 

"Listening is the orpha ; among the language arts"* Desptta general agreement 
that listening skills shc^ld be taught in the schoolSi very little ia being done 
about them at any level" writes Donald Bird. The ability to hear and interpret 
what has been said is a skill as much as writing or speaking or any of tha other 
communication artSp but since it is not readily identified with my of tha tradi- 
tional areas of language study it Is too often aseumed that tha skill is being learn* 
ed. Four general approaches to the teaching of listening arei 1* direct approach^ 
wbleh takes a Bpsciflc time and is taught even as the •four R'S'* 2. tha Inaldantal 
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approach which is about the way it is handled in wBny cI&bq^b^ It Is not identified 
as a skilly and is assumed tm^' tncitaencal learning is taki^kg plaea* 3. eelecti^ 
approach which is a combination of two or more of fcho others, 4. integrated ap* 
proach is tht teaching o£ the langumge arte with specific skills in each area being 
taught and the integration of them all. Vary limited materials are available to the 
pupil level in listening* Weekly Reader (Aromlcan Edueation Publication) Includes 
a listening teat. The tmB2 is vary revaaling to the teacher* 

Writing is a mechanical skill which is wall planned in mast any good teacher's 
manurl. Onc^ :^ain the ability to see "likes and differences are stressed. The 
first: thixig wh child wants to write is his name. This is learned largely 

thryagh imitation* and repetition. The ^ begin at the top' is learned quickly if we 
relate it fo the concept of 'up-down* which was learned in the first days of school* 
Left to rigb^ sequence is learned in a singing game* Pirat ^^riting is the copying 
of thinga whieh have been written by tha teacher but the child knows what it says 
and >/hat it means* 

Creative writing is the next skill and is one of the most difficult for the 
children^ for certainly this takes all of ^he skills, concepts and cordinattng of 
thetn. In the controlled vocabulary^ and the supplementary vocabularyi why not 
furnish a 'word book' for the ease of finding the spelling of the needed word* Of 
coursei the creative writing is the culminating eKperience of the early grades and 
should ba used with care to avoid £ru^i;:^ations. 
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The Mohave tribe of Indians is muoh differeat itom Che ©ther tribes found in 
Arizona, they ate more responsiva^ both £o members of their own tribe and to non- 
Indians than are other tribes. They are a carefree^ fun-lovir^ people, who, ae 
times can b 5 very obstinate* They are easily led, yat hard to push. They seldom 
bear a grudge against anyone for mora than a short time* If a daclalon goes against 
th6% they may sulk for a short tlmG, Tlie mmBn ara more apt to speak out in anger, 
and resort to physiaal Bieana ©f settling an argument than are the men. All enjoy a 
good jeke and will laugh uproariously at some Joke or antic that the ordinary person 
will see no humor in. If they are not pleased with the way thlngi are going, they 
will complain ad insist that something be done to correct the i^ong^ or imagined 
wong* 

toh^^^ea are very hard and energetic wrk^ri^ but not for a euatainad period of 
time, - F have been successful as day laborers and eonstruction workers, but only 
until they receive their pay. It seems that they cannot stand to have an accumula- 
tion of mofiay In their pockets. However, thay will most generally provide thair 
family with food and clothing bafore spending what is left foolishly* The money 

: is so epent is usually spane ; iiiLly by n man and hie wife. If the job on 
V iieh he ii working is still open when he is ready to return to it, he will again 
be a good worker until the next payday* 

Material goods sean little to a Moh&va« True, many of them now own care, but 
those who don- 1 seldom bamoan the fact* Few, If any, live mora than a few milea 
from a store of soma kind, or from town* At this time, moat of their homes are of 
frama, constructed for the most part from ramnants of tha old barracks which were 
built to house the Japanasa placed in intarnmant ca^s* Such a camp was Eoston, 
looatad on tha Colorado Rlvar Indian raservation belonging to the Mohave peopla* It 
is true that thara are a fe\; of tha mora progressive Indians of the triba who work 
at farming industriously and have built vary nic. modern masonry homes of cement 
block* However I for the most part, thi Mohave shows little intarast In farming. If 
he has an antltleMnt^ ha usually leases the land^ spends tha leasa money, and 
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depends on odd jobs and the Welfare department of the Bureau of Indian Affaire for 
a subslatance. 

Thers is very little child dieciplin© in the average home. Children,, many 
times, are left to shift for themselves^ or are aent to stay with a ralative for a 
few days. The morale of the Mohave are, by our atandarda, very low. No eeremony is 
requlrad for a wadding^ and no court action is needed for a divorce, "Bruih" marri- 
ages are reeognized by the tribe, that is marriage without formality. Two people, 
a man anu a woman, move in together and are considered to be man and wife* When 
they wish to dissolve the partnership, one or both move to another dwelling. This 
tvpe of marriage and divorce many times works a hardship on the ehil^^ i, if anr 
children rasult from such an alliance. Often times it is difficult to know where to 
pick up a child in the morning, or where to let him off tha hus a^ night, as the 
child may not know where ha is to stay* 

While praetically all of the tohave adults speak Enelish, their use of the four- 
letter wrds is very common, and this v-^ctice is as wide spread among cM idren as 
adults. When these children begin school they are In some cases, wild and outspoken, 
especially on the playground* This facet of their behavior will shock and bewilder 
the teacher who is unaceustomad to the background which produces it. 

I do not wish to appear prejudiced about ^:he Mohaves to their detriment, just 

the opposite is true. Thv^re are many thrifty, hard-working, upstanding, dependable 

Indian families just as in any erois- section of the population. 

I 

When the Mohave child starts to school, he is truly a xjild Indian, I see them 
TOStly on the playgrounds and they have few restraints, but they are still loveable 
and brlghteyed and like all other childrer, vyltig for attention, either favorable, 
or unfavorable* The situatian in nhe classroom is different for a few weeks, but 
after the newness of the situation, and the Inherent shyness of the child wears off, 
they again ahmi an eagerness to learn that is equal to that of the non-Indian, 

The progress of the child through school la most cases is normal until he reaches 
e fourth grade, where he seems to fall behind and begins to lose interest, Kiis 
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lag and disinterest, generally speaking, ietas to get progressively wara^ as th©y 
pais from grade to grade through school. But let us start with the first grade miC. 
move along with him through the first three grades. 

A normal Indian child baglr , ichool at an average age of alK yeara. He may of 
My not speak Ingllshs depending largely on the trite to which \m belongs and the 
amount of schooling. If any, t^hicti his parents has received. If he doei net speak 
Inglishp his first Impression of achoolj and the place which he must make for himself 
In it, must be, by the very natur f thloga, confused. Let us suppose that he does 
speak English^ or has been fortune ^ ,ough to learn a great Mny words In a short 
tlme« 

Now he li ready to learn to resd. The method which is ur^ed to teach him read- 
ing is not i^ortant In rsiatlon to the thought which I am trying to put across here. 
Let us assume that at the beglimliig at least^ pictures and word associations are 
used. 111 this method pictures he can recognise are used and he learns to memorize 
the wcrdi^ wAich acecg^any the picture^ Soon he cm racognl^e many words wlnh^ut the 

of the plcturej such words as father, mother, sister, brathar, dog, cat, horse, 
Si of thcase words he la familiar with and understmids the meaning because he has 
ieard ta^m at home end from his friends. This is true of Mnyp if not all of the 
words ha will encounter in his first, second and third grade readers* 

Now he Is ready for another stept perhaps the biggest one which will occur in 
his entire education. That Is the transition between third and fourth gradas. He 
will now be introduced to words which, him, have no waning becauG^; ha cannot 
associate them with anything with which he has had eKperlance* PrenoiL^clng them Is 
not too difficult for him. He has mastered the tachniqua of sounding out words, but 
the words themaelvas, and the sentences in which thay are found have no waning to 
him* He siiply does not have a background fj^om which to draw to make tham meaning- 
ful. He has Indeed lac^rnad to read, but what he reads makes no Impresilon on hlm| 
tharefore he can not do wall alther in oral or written tests. The child then be- 
comes discouraged, borad, falls behind the other numbers of his class and bacomas a 
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behavior problam. As the years pasa^ hm continues to fall furtheif behind until he 
has lost all incentive and drops out of schoDl, 

" iS| to me, i^* tragic, especially so when X check the child^s record and find 
that he haa donci coinparatlvely wtll during the first three years of scFjsl. This is 
I -nly conjecti rfa^ but I believe that wita the introduction o : eleetriclty into laany, 
if fiot all rtservation homeOs there will be a deflntta change for the :;ter3 but of 
course^ not overnight* i say this because without electricity there can be no radi* 
oSj and most Iffiportant, no television^ 1 ^elleve thai: with a more wldeapread use 
of television among Indians^ Indian children will come to achool better prepared to 
meet the situatlona in which ha will find hlrasel This would be especially true 
if the media of television were used as an educational tool instead of strictly far 
"so-called entertainment", 

A further help and possibla ^olutJ an to the reading and learning problem is the 
uae of teacher^Mide dlctlonar;^ Lidts: that le^ %^ords found In stories which the 
children read, and defined by the use of words with which the child is already fa- 
miliar. The compilation of the word llsts^ along with their definitions is no easy 
taslc and in order to be successful will require a graat deal of work by the teachers* 
These word lists and the :nmp4n*ying testa have already been compiled through the 
third grade by Mrs* Blossom* . wrdlng to her, thaae lists need to be revised md 
enlarged e 

By following the suggestloaa of Blossom In the use of these llstSj the ch;ld 
should be able to read with much greater understanding* As has been aald^ these 
lists have been prepared for the first three grades based on the Scott Foresman 
Reading Series. But what Is to happen from this time an? In order to OLike i^ids 
program affective and workable^ ^md to an^^^mpass all of those afcudentB mio are In 
need of this particular kind of help^ it will be necessary to take each book and pre- 
pare such a list* This task should get pxogresslvely e^sl^r r i tm child moves 
through the grades, and as a greater number of known words will >ba m^Lll^Xu tot the 
definitions. In order to acco^lleh such a task or -^mgtm^ %%mhmB will tore to 
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be tBQBptivm to the ideai all ttachars in gradaa ©ae threugh eight should cooperate* 
Also, theae teacherss of a necesgityi must have an understanding of, and be sympA* 
thetic to the cultuirei socio^acotiomic background and financial status of the average 
Indian family. 
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As far as the cultura af the Kavajos is coneerned, 1 think thsy have progressed 
remarkably well when coneiderlng the way their Tribal customs ar^. The Navajos 
occupy the barren landa of northaastern Arizona and mrtlmmBt^^i^ New Me%leo. They 
raise sheep and supplement this income with farraing* 

Meet Navajoa live an isolated life and that is %^hy I say their adaptation to 
the white mans way of life is a difficult task for most of them. ^'Ths ^arican 
Indian tribes, like other racial groups of the worlds have beer? subject to, and 
sometimes sybjected to legal systems based on certain phases of special rights 
secured by contract, by lawp and by traatyj'l Most non- Indians are ill-informed 
aboot the current conditions among Indian tribes in general. 

The Navajo family is a close knitted one. The child and mo^t sdults are aloof, 
and shyt They will not easily encer into conversation. The Mavajo feel they hav^ 
been pushed out of their lands by the white mani for this reason^ I think they still 
tend to be auspicious of all pQliciaa of the go7ernment as far as the ruling whites 
are concerned. 

The Navajo still believe in their sings**, that is a sort of ceremonial, I 
have had as many as three children stay out of class for such an occasion. A hogan 
was weakened by a storm and caved in on a family l^ilUng two adults and injuring a 
third seriorsly. Per this reason, the three children above mentioned stayed out of 
school for about two weeks to attend the "sing^^ 

This is why 1 think for this reasen of adhering to his customs and beliefs 

that his retardation will remain for still a little while longer. 

Most Indians on the reservation as far as I am able to determine in my readtngj, 

do not go to college, I think this too has a bearing en their social and economic 

llfe^ In fact it must* *'The Tribal council has been Increasingly concerned ovtr 

the number of students who drop out of institutions of higher learning i 

say this factor within ItaAlf. will keep the Navajo retarded. 

1. Nelson Jose, He Heed Our Edueatlon. Gila Rtver^ f Im-Marlcopa, 1960 

2# Dr. Bruce Meador and others^ Navajo Education 
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Most Navajo llva In two or three small family groups. They believe their reli- 
gious practices havt come dowi to them from a "Holy people". Clait relationship is 
important to the Navajo. Cl.m mcwlarshlp is is^heritsd chrourj^ rM ?^ other. The boy 
of a family looks equally to U.LhM£ and mother, 

Ae far as children's attitudes Coward games, I think are the same as with any 
child* Games are ii^ortant, i thlak games are a business with any child. The 
child must learn to get along with fcis peers, to regulate his awn behavior. Children 
acQept rules from outside authorii,y and consider rules absolute as in other societies 
older children are given mare latitude than younger ones in changing rules. 

At present the government operates sIk types of schools for the Indian people; 
reservation boarding^ off reaervatlon boarfilng, reservation day schools, reservation 
dormitories and perlpherial town dormitories # 

I think this is quite a bit of -rogress considerlttg the days from 1822. Frevi- 
ously it had Heen the policy to civilize and christianize as was the case of the 
gi:ry af the '•The Trouble at Round Roak", 

Kvea to this dayi to a lertain degree, ch^re are people who look on the Indian 
ra a sort of curio* Another factor Is true with the Navajo child is true with 
the white child^ they think of punishment as comiiig from ail powerful and all know- 
ing sourw^j. Whether these sdurces be parents or uther people in authority* 

As £ar as intelligence is concernedp it has not been proven that the white man 
is aiperlor to the Indian or any othor ethnic groups If given ^he same facilities so 
say the sociologists and soalal anthropologists have been convinced through studies 
of a great many human societies p that cultural learning runs through nearly all the 
tal behavior of hman beings* 
"The fact that one child proves superior within a certain narr^^ range ef aca- 
demic problems does not l^ly that he is superior likewise in dealing with all dther 
typas oi proMsms. (tental processes are highly varledi so are the tj^es of specifie 
mntal problemii preseated by our society* 

3* Ells Kemieth) Intelligence and Cultural Difference * The University of Oilc* Freaa 
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Th€ oKperlsncs of a child is bounded by his culcure. All American ehlldren 
that do not live in isolatioii m Che Amarieaa liidian faailies do hitva cocason eHperi'- 
ences. A better coffiparlsofi wguld be to look Into an upper middle class home and Che 
lewet Ineoae home. 

The houBee in which upper middle class piople live at^ usually larger and mora 
elaborately furnished than tha houses of lower class fawtllea. Middle cliaa chil* 
dren are more Itkaly to go on trips v^ith their farolltes^ You eannot compare the 
average Indian famHy ^ith the above sltuattofi. 

The Arnerican Indian child is a ehlld apart frora otheir students, Hla Isolation 
from the main currents affecting other children is the result of niany historical 
factors* In many caaes he ts alSD a child caught barwoan two cultures having lost 
«iach of the etabiiity of the old and not havltig generaliy taken oa the cpntrol of 
the aa^. 

Most Indian children art set apart frona other American chtldrtn by where they 
live and by their family differences in language amd cu^toioSft Their money and prop* 
erty are usually not under the same control as that of other chlldreni ^-helr local 
govertment and court may be run by the tribe rathex than a county, they may attend 
federal rather than a local public sehODl, and they are Itkely to receive their 
health services from the federal government rather than from private physiolani or 
from stata and county aer^tcae. 

They are often taught other values than chose ^hlch are coismonly atressed with 
©ther American children. Actuallys the Indian child muit try to live in two worlds» 
Wh^n ha leaves the reservationp as at tlMB he inustj he has had little help to make 
this a happy eKperience* The Indian child on a reaervatian is surroundad by many 
adults who freely eHprsss feelingi of dependency^ inadeqtiacy, and despair^ and act 
dcCDrdinglyi thus producing an eni/trotunent that prevents the child from having a 
nornml approach to life* 

The genaral adi^nietrative and legal, but not anChropological^ definition of aa 
ttidiati is a person of one-fourth or more Indian blood. Although different deflnitlone 
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have hmm aade imm tima to time in delation to specific legislation* Chrtstopbtr 
Columbus* vQtd "Indian" has no meatiing to cheoe oldesc ^ei'lcans except as a com- 
ptehensi^ii term used to describe Federal relatlonghtps to th^ini. 

The American ladlan ap©aks of himself in tams of his tribs, luaitos ate Ameri- 
can cltigens like everyone else born in the United States ^ Many Indians were grant- 
ed ctti^enship long ago through treaties vtth Indian Cribei or toy acts of een|rese* 
To make certain none were left out, congross paesad a special Imi^ The Cltigenehip 
Act of 1924* stating that all Indians born in the United Statas are cltlieni of our 
country* 

Indians have ihe right to vote in evet^y st&te on the bsmb tesie ae other people, 
wl sther ar not thay live on ref ervatlone* Indians have^ fwthermore, all the eivil 
rights undr.r our fedoral and state coniticutlotis that any of us have. They enjoy 
the iame religlpyu freedomsi and isftny ti tbea continue to obs-^tve their various na* 
tivs teliglone, of which their famed chants and dancas are ^ part. They eKtrotse 
fraedoia of speech Like the rest oi us ^ in their mm maetlngs and in piiblic meetings 
of all sorts^ in their own publications^ and on the radloc llwough their councils 
and officers or iu any grouping they wish, they deal colleatly^ely with governiBant 
officials, and the^'^ also work wlch ^uch uffletala indlvldualiy on matters personally 

In our courts, they have the same prnteetions of due proa^ss of law as anyone 
eise« lycept in the cast of major erimas of vtolsncs tribal eourts and tribal jus* 
tice are tquaily recognised by the state and federal govtrnmants as the inaln sDurce 
©f authority on Indian Reservarioiig^ or off reservatlom Indians are fret to hold any 
type of eapLoyment, priyate or govirnments wi'^houtt i^ostrtctloni Indoecl, Indtani 
have special hiring and retantian rights to et^loymant tn federal positions eet up 
to provide services for Indiana, Our country has had ttany high officials of Indian 
blood. One of the recent Viae presidents of the United States, Charles Curtis, was 
part Indiani a descendent of Indian Chiefs in the OJage and Km tribes. 

MetPib€rs of Indian tribes have also been eleeted to the tJnitsd States Congress 
and to state leglsLaturas of Oklahoma^ Montana^ Hevadaj Washington^ Alaska and 
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aliewhere* They also have been elected as judges of ita^a Supreme Courts and to 
Bisny other public offices. In addition to persons living on leiervations or on othe 
property held in trust for them by the Federal Covermiient there ate unknotm, but a 
large number of iadians living In £h© gentrsl population. 

GovBTnmnt restrictions relate only to property origiimlly a^.;atded his tribe by 
the eovernasMi The Indian of Codsy is a product o£ the past^ affected by literally 
thomandB off fiederal cieasures, Boma conflicting and some obsolate.^ taketi ovar the 
years^ first Co cotitral him^ and later to redrees wongi dorif him or to '^civilige*' 
bi% and ready htoi for a life comparable to that ©f the donilitate euZcure. Landa 
wliicli y^'ite eat acu'de or lands to t^hich vribts ware removed as a war measiire or be-' 
cause white settlers were greedy for their ortglaal landi, are atiU called raaer- 
vattoni. Many of these are no longer tribally owned and are checked with non- Indian 
o^^rshlp of ploti sold by Individual Indian oimers, Goverraent flMnclal assist* 
anee to Indian famillea has replaced the ratioma first given by the an^ as a iub^ 
stitute for fcha Indians way of lift, 

Dr, Ben Relfel, former director of tht Aberdeen Area fo^ the Bureaii of Indian 
Affairi, himself half SIouk and half of Gernsn anceetry^ in mmminitig the culture of 
the plains Indiana^ has pointed out four way^ in i^ht^h they are apt to be different 
in attitude and outlook from most other Amtrleaas* 

1, They art not future-oriented. For e thousand yeari they had no need be 
apprehensiva about the future^ Therefore they found the essence of life in 
be log ^ not la becoming, 

2, Tims is not iinportant to them. The Sioux language does ncc even have a wore 
for ttme. Their concern about the paesing days is rarely generali relating 
to nacural phenomena like the sun^ mooni and stars* 

3, Serving as a tneans of aeonomie development has little mmmtng to thA Indian. 
He has not needed to survive, 

4, HabitutlQfi to hard work in order to earn a living has not bten a part of the 
Indian ray of life, especially for the nen. 

Thus, wi find nany Indian parents lack attbltton for thair children; they have no 

seal to get to school on time; thty have an urge to spend all of their money, even 

the part belonging to their chlldreni on a pftagisg pleasure. 
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Cultura is an m ^ changing pracesPs as nraman beings adopt what is desirable 
and useftal to the© mnxl discard ig not= Federal policy over the years, amWm- 

lent Iti emphasis It has moved ftQu m progran tQ separat© the Indian from his 
aulcura to a program to restore htm in it and them Eovard **aceulturatton^*P a MddLe 
ground which eophar.ia^d Che fre^ choice of the individuals has not In the past n^r* 
tured in thm Indian a ^ecepiiivlty to progresslv^e change* 

£i report of conditions amoi^ the Indiana issued by tele iasti ^at^ for govarnsieni; 
researchp commonly calLsd cbc Merlan leporc^ referred to several f^ast policies of 
the Fedarai governrflant sb Cindl^g toward pauper Isatijn of the Indian people* It 
rtportad^ '^Having remcivsd tha Indians from thelt ancestral lands to restrictad reger- 
vations as a war msaBurej th© govermeat uadertcok to feed them and perform sartalii 
sarvloes for them t^hlch papple nottmlly do for thOTSelves* Xhe Indians at flret 
acceptid this aid as a mtter of nacessityj but prcroptly began to regard It aa a 
matter of riglitj as indeed it was at the time and mdar the conditions of the tnau* 
gyration of their nation systetn* They felt^ and amy of them still do^ that the 
government owes theia a lin?ing, having taketi their lands fros thea, and that they are 
undM no obl^ jatlon ta snpport chefflseXv^ei^S 

Many^ ladiatii either still fsel thii or for sooe other reason do not go 
where work laay be fomd. Most of Che population la llsrlng qx% soma form of govern- 
ment financtal assiitance asid receipt ut benaflti and insurances of one kind or 
another. 

Indi in children jPace frustration beglEmlng with the Courth grada. Every nortoal 
paraca with an educatLon at all has three vocabularies' 4 speaking vocabulary; a 
wtting vOGahularyj and a coraprahenilon vocabulary* Speaking vocabularies are dtffl- 
eult to aeasure« Writing vecabulartea are lauch easier to maasure. CosBprehaneloa 
vocabularias are the moat difficult to Qeasure and are, by far, the largest of the 
three aooong the native apaakera of any laogiiage. 

In the average classrooa the work of the firat two grades and nost of the third 
la baaed on a spoken voeabular^* It is the vocabiiLary o£ the teacher » the aohodl 
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niiffsej the ccolc, the bus drtver and tho children which constitutes thli language at 
school. The child who hm lltnie or no knowledge of English is constantly eKposad 
to this spoken vocabulary. But beginnirig with the second half of the third grade 
ftud continuing on through the eighth grade the eraphaslB shifts from a spoken to a 
comprehension vocabulary, Hore and more words are used that the child may ^ever 
have heard and may have no idea %3hat tbey meanp £nd since thie Is a hidden liard*to^ 
measure situatioa^ it is easy to assumia thai: the child with a fairly good epaaking 
vocabulary has a good comprehension vocabulary. The chances are that his coopre^ 
iiension vocabulary raay not be much larger Chan his speaking vocabularyj atid if so, 
then he will not learn the wieanlng nS the words in his teKt book unless the teacher 
la alert to his problem and cornea to his aid* It cannot be taken for grantad that 
the Indian student with his limiced eKperlmental background, will know the meaning 
of words that ate comnon usage ^ith non- Indian children* The Indian child t& a be- 
glniier until he learns to speak and to understand English* 

All indlto children are not bilingual as roost of us are tempted tn believe* 
There are Instaacei 1 have come across where the child does not understand his native 
tongue too well. It was anly In the aaaociation of the classtnaees that the partlc^ 
ular child I have in mind laarned to comunicate with his peers, I hava tried to 
give a few aspects of where thesa paopLe llvaj how they live, their handicaps and 
coBparad them i^lth the cultural ways ©f the white mans methods of living and valuaa. 

In conclyaioa I will say the backt^trdness of the Indian can be eliminated only 
through the education of his people. 
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I wish to BKptmBB alnaera apptaaiatlen for the fine halp of mmy peepla 
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Intro due fciori 

•^ere ii an &lm0st ynllmltcd vartaty of datiaeoi rmgliig alX the way 
from ceraffionlali of the utmost eolemityi In i^Iilch the gsdi themielvea are 
peueonlf iedp to danceo of a purely social and hunorous ebaracter^ la tha 
ffiEiked dances tha masked figurao eymbollge tha aQtual prcsince of the god* 
Ceremonlaa for the Initiation of ehildren at piierty Introduce the canldate 
to the man behind the rasiki nwch as our children are peraltt#d to see tha 
roan behind the whiskers of Smta Glaus* The maekad figure li not the god^ 
he merely personifies tha godp and all the adults undarstfi.nd that^"x^ 

Boea^jae of the religious aignlfieance of the Indian dar4clGgj the Ir^dlang 
have heoltated to eKplain and share fchase dances %^±th the miite coan* As 
stated in Indian e of the Smuthwsfci, Fataar Korphl^ a friend and early Spaaleh 
rolaslonaryj seemed reluctant to e^ose tha Indian r&ligion also* The people 
i^ho understood tha sacredneos of the Indlon had respect for it * whether 
they be ^hlte or Indiane Fatha^^* MQrphl saidi 'Ev^n to recount the aete of 
these IndlMB would be blaophamyi ' g 

This book Just mentioned would be an excellent o^e to read for It de* 
scribes the history and development of culture of the Indian tribes in the 
southwest* This book discusses such things as unlvereal fcalief in iMiortality, 
the warrior's reward^ the medicine mans most all of the cultural aspects of 
the Indian. The book carries the Indian from the time of Colwribus up to the 
time when the settlers took away the last source of food for the Indian - 
Buffalo I 

'^Quanah Parker, the last ehieftaln to tread on Tenas soil, understanding 
both the white man and the Indian^ advised his red brothers to leave the ^red 
man's road for the white om-s road| otherwise they must starve* "3^ 

It seems that Ifc, Parker had a great deal of foresight to make a remark 

of this kind* Because of the fact of the personal Involvement of the Zadlan 

f^tb his own culture, it would be extremely difficult to giva thle culture up* 

Pergussonp Ema^ PgneinR Gods , (Albuquerque^ Ua of N# Ireis Co»| 
1931 1957) p* xix of the Introduetlon 

*Atklnsonp Jourdan M*p Ind i ans of the Southwest ^ {Sm Antonio 1 XeHaSj The 
Ni^lor Company t 1958) p* 65 

Ibid,, p* 324 i nn 
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It hBB hmn mm dl££ieul£ for the Indlmi to ba laCagrafcad ¥ith the 
white mm than any oth^r gmup of peoplft becausa of the eKtrema dlfferesees 
in culture* 

Before we aan Intrude on the private religious dmcas of the Indian, 
% fasl that m muit underitand the dlfferencei In cultuire and pergonmllty of 
the Indian to that o£ the ^Ite man^ 

It has baen icy pleasure to itu^ to iome eKtent the Indian culture In the 
workshop I am prseently snrollsd in» Following is ths information given to ma 
hy very rallabla aources ae to the cultural diffarsnoes* 

Culture is the total way of life of a peoplap We will only mention the 
eomponents of culture and then dieeusa to a greater extent tho dlffarences 
in values* These are soma of the baslo co^onants of an^ ouXturas rallgiony 
Bmmwy^ aducatloTi^ politics and value standardsa Certainly thare are 
probably more but these era the most significant ones. Following la the list 
of areas of copilot in values between the tedlm and Non^ Indian as presented 
to the classs July 24th^ by Dra Roessel^ professor of the Indian Education 
Workshop at Arizona State tolversityt Te^e^ Arizona* As I read these to 
you* you will aee the conflict Involves religion, econoi^i educat '3n, politics, 
and certainly in general our value atwdard Is In great conflict. 



Nan- Indian 



bidlu 



Future Orlentad 
Average American Is living for 
tomorrow* We all save tod^ so 
we can live tomorrow. We often 
feel guilty about what m should 
h^a done in the past, and iro have 
anxiety about the future* 



1* 



Z^esent Oriented 
IndlMi lives today, not 
tqmorrowl Past Is forgotten, 
he feels no ^ilt about lt« 



2» Saving * %m h.wa gre.tt regard 
for someona i^^ho has accTOulated 
great wealth* 



2^ Giving - the Indian has high 
regard for one who has given 
away a great deal of money to 
help others* 
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3« tiisa consciousness 

Wa Itva a schedulad llfsa 

Wa report to wrk at a eertalo 

timet eat at a particular tlmap 

have iQaetlugs at a carCaiQ t^e 

ete# 

4« Gisphasts on Youth 

Prss# Kennedy faels atrongly 
that ©iir youth mist be stronger * 
greater liiportmoa placed on 
youth* 

5. Competittoa * Our whole world Is 
built on this * from birth to 
death. 

6c Conquest over nature • We try 
to change nature to suit our 
demanda 

7* Family life la salaor * tother 
works so aha cm get material 
things * etc* 

a* Fmily life Is of different 
nature - to us the Ideal family 
la one In which the husband^ wlfe» 
and. children live In one houie» 
(Jtanedlate fmlly) 

9^ Religion - In general ^ religion Is 
only a segment of our livese Go 
to church on Sunday ^ the rest of 
the mek ^ nol 



3s Lack of time conaclouaneaa 
The todian does things in 
bio own good tljna« Rls 
life is unscheduled^ 



4» Respect for age ^ the Idaa 
that wisdom comas \Ath sga« 
The tribe looks to the older 
ones for decision oaklnga 



5 c Cooperation - the ei^ 

trlas to get ahead of the 
others is considered a mls£lt» 

6 a Hatiuony with nature « nim 

Indiw acoapts the world 
as it la* 

7a Family life is of paraMimt 
^ooportwce in the Indiw 
culture* 

8. Fmlly life is the harsionlous 
living together of parent a i 
chlldrenj brothers of parentSi 
grandparents I and etc* 
(extended family) 

9* Reilaion Is life , my thing 
the Indian does is associated 
with religion* 



"ais last conflict In values ^ religious, is the thing that has caused 
such a breech in Indian and non- Indian relationships* The tadian naturally 
doesn*t want his Innermost life eRposed ai^ more thm $om of our religious 
groups along with some of our clubs* Mie msons» eatholics» Jobs Sautters, 
and of course mu^ others, to Just mention a few. 

If we are then to use bits of the Indian's culture^ we must regard these 
bits with proper respect. 

In this unit m ^11 es^lore fmdraental dance steps of the ladtmm and 
att^iqp^t to feel sou of the eiuwi^lon that the Ibdlan fe#la as he dances in 
response to his religious belief* 108 
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'•to thm l@daan*i dm^m^ ar Ita sdaptafcton, m flad the p^sieal €xareifia, 
th© dr€Mtl€ and Ifflagiiiatiw possibllicits, ehe l^alllng rhytto* and the 
pictursgquiiiiis, all ceoiiinad, lAlch the youth of ©ur cotsafccy sr© gwptog for 
la thtir bUad my^ raeag othar sehoola of the srt",^^ 

Backgraimd for ladlu Dancbig 
If w f^vld March our vmmTi^B for aetlvltlas mtailmt to thoea as e^qpi-esaad 
by thi liidian In his daaae, I'm aitxa to wuld find quifca a valtma of ss^arlencsi 
tha€ i^a ymtm mt tvaa awaro» It OEuat bt rrambaradi hoTOveri that the s^laf 
aetlvitl^s <thosa similar to both lmdi« ud aoa-lndlm) that 1 trtll rslata 
do aot ha^€ th% slgalfiewea to tha nott-Iadlu that the daKca doss to tha 
ladlaa* For ascazspla, th€ $mm to all asad to play on the sidawalK^ "atap 
oa a crack - braak your raothar's bart." If m did stop oa a eraeki^ I'm sure 
that TO dlda't fael that this muld hmv% my ierlous coneoquoaca to our 
iDoth€r« nia ladian faallag ^out iihat he does mama sottethisg nuoh datpar to 
hla than tha noa-ladlaa» All of the ladlana* aotivltlas ara intarralated 
with hii baliaf of god or gods* Wa sust ramt^ar that to too hava had 
superatltloas or bellaf s that at the tboa ve coasldarad trya^ too* Baeauaa 
of the diffarant set of ^altias as dls^asad la the latroduetloa it has baan 
mora dlff lault for tha bidlra to he aduaatad aw^ from his ballef s, £a 
other words tha white m$n has nada faster adueatlanal advrancamats haoausa of 
the amtara of tha culture that tha nen^Iadlu was born lato^ Our ealtiire doas 
aot hiad up our idiole livas as tha bdlaa aulture doast Vm oust lud a haad 
of friaadship and yndarstsadlAg to the Xadi^. Iha problam that to atlll 
hava Is la deoldltig Just ^at muld be halpiag and ^at would ba hiaderiag 
tha ladlaii* 

I thi^ that sofl^tiinas oar ye^aess la aduaatioa is the laablllty to 

assoelata liuCorQmtion gained la oaa araa tdlth iaformatloa la uothar. If 

somaoaa asked you «^hat £^dlu dmeiag was llkep what muld you say? 

**Buttfea, Julia Mil tte Miytto of the Radam , (Haw Yorki A, S* Barces, 
& Co^a^, 1930) p» 5 
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(seudaats efaould hm^m ©ppetCunity to rnKptmss tfaraselvas)* to yau thlak It Am 
mt ail like eur danolngf If so, whteh siiss of ow daneiog? Aa w g© further 
into this area of laani&g» Z bbli^ ^raii will faeegfilia th^ iept dbickfia sad 
parhaps a^re dancsa. ^is tten Is mt $m antlnly nei? arta« As to th# 
imisleal part of the dmet I could tdll play some of Che ttmai 70U think 
are great md aak yau to forjat that ym uadarstaad the mrdsi an4 you will 
sot be abla to tell the ^Iff^renoe hmt^Bmn yowe cuglc and the Ibdlans • 
at least in the rhyttale part of it mymy* in f aet £ doiibt 1£ you will ba 
able to even relata the wvAb t© iom ©f *toar" gaoga as e^en bslDg.Ingllehl 
Let's look at the Indian Dmcm then as something sottei^at fis^llar to start 
with and carry our thinking and undergtKidlng a little further along the llsi 
of tmderstandlng and appreGiating the Indian for his eratrlbutlon to our 
eulture* Now^ we need to have a daace vaeabula^y so that danca tarns will 
aean the B$m thing to ua allt I will quote (rem a source where tha writer 
is quite wall knot^ for her contrlbutlens In the field of dmcet Qartmde 
Kurath glvaa the definition of ten types of stepa that she feels ara basic 
to most danee« 

'lhase ten typms of 'stapfl* art tht TOst ftind«Bental In mo at parts of tha 
world, though they appear in a great mmy variants as to sty la and dynmlcs 
of axacutlon, % 



In tha following Hat of daf Inltlona the wording of the ^lerlc^ Callage 
Mctionary la quoted* Cartruda Kurath iiakas ooim^nts m.d when she does, I 
will so Indleata, 

Shuffle (verb) *''To nova (the feet, ^ta») along tha groimd or floor irtthout 



Step - 'to «va, gO|» mtm^ by lifting th© foot md settling it down again 
in a new pDsltion» 

Run "to ©ova tha legs qulaklyi so ae to go mere rapidly than In walktog 
(In blpadal loaonotion, so that for an Inat^t in each step naithar 
foot Is on tha gromd)«" 

Kurath, ^rtruda P., "A Basle Voeabula^ for Ethnic Danee Dasariptlons" 
from ^a ^arlean itottoopolofzlst , (Ztenaahas Visconsln, George Bwta Pub* 
Ce^raafi ftab» six ttniap yaMly) Vol, Jfi, No. 6, Part 1, Deci lM4p pp. U02, 



lifting chesQ. 



II 
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^to gmt at a $Btt h%tmmn a mtk and m tm^ in vliieb tha lagp f»va 
dlagefialls^i palrs^ but mt qiilCs ^^ultiiMousIy» 00 Chat whea 
Che sovsmaiie la slow ona foot at laast £§ always on tha gt^tnid, 
mi fAam fagt all toux £%mt an mpmata^lly q££ thm gireuad*" 
(fMn Kurafeh) 'nils deflnltloa needa mdlMt^Btlen \Aim applied to 
erdlnai^ hmam gait* damea a tm€ is dtstl^ulshad £Mffi a wm 
hy the fdotor of mvmt leavtog tha ii'/otind a^tlralyt and alio by 
a fari^rd rat slag o£ tha f raa feet* ' 

"to mvm along In caat^touaus comtaet ^tb a smooth or sllppmty lurfaeei" 
C^ratb) *or aven ^tb a eurfaga not so mootb and alippi£y# 
^ypm of tootlas differs from a shuffle hy motm p»longad wataot ^tfa 
the greimd bafora trttafar to tha otbtr feot*' 

(not digtlngulahed from *lop" or "jiaq?" la tha diotlonaxy) Kurath * 
*i:o sprliig £tom ena £oe^ to tha others ^ 

'to spring up fdth hoth faet siuultuaoyaly mi land on both fast*' 
Kurath 

Sop - 'to spring up os one foot and laad on tha §mm foot** Kurath 

Gallop - ' (coiDblnatlon of step mi laap) '%o tun Ts^iily*^ la not auf f leiantiy 
tKaet. In danea a gallop consists of a step onto one foot (say tha 
right than a Isap onto tha othar febe left) In Identical 
repatltlon^ usyally In wavan rhytte« ' Xursth 

Skip - *^(Mid^lnatloti of step end hop) * '-to fl^rlngp Jisflpi or la^ lightly; 
gaiiAol" ^la an aaAlguoiis dascrlptlon. In dnas a skip oonelgts o£ 
a stap onto one footp then a hop and a ludi^g on tha earn footf 
in a^ra or wwan rhythm^ oom^&ly tha lat£af9»«4*«»#« A "sbuffie'' 
almys glvas to tha growdi hut a "la^ am laimaa up a few Inohea 
or claar a slx^foot-hl^ obstaolap Ab^ of thase mtlons can ba 
aKacuted In aay dlraatlon ar In a plirott tb^ ean ha pusqr*footad 
or stmupod tH^thout lasldg ,Chelr basla pat£ern# 3be dlstlttotlons 
of quali^ ara alyslva, btit tha forma of thesa tan ^as era ^/ 
cognisable In guln nd give an Iqpartut elua to tribal or 
national siovamant eharaoterlstlos**^^ Xurafeb 
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'Wia Iffipertsnce of tht dmce Ln tha life of thm t^dim Im shorn isk the 
faet that his mmt elaborate earewnlss ate cooroaly knewn aa dmiesi* 

Ihd Itadiwa teach a child to dtoee ai soofi as It eau im held arset, 
tMlaini It CO lift Its little fatt i^th tht wtloa q£ a immt^ and ia* 
stilling a mmm of rtytto fro® tha v^ty BegiTOing , In tha tors Daaee, t^lch 
wa witaaasad at Santo Dooingo, one of tha ehOEua eaMf,%d a baby, parhsps 
thna Motbs oldg tspvl^t against him all di^t as ha kept vt$wtQm timm to 
tha rhytfaua of tha oraslev 

la the early stages a£ thovghtt the duca was inatparabl© from tha aong 
or ehant* Kow^ ths aaags are usually gmg by the men vho play the aecos^anyliig 
tnptruiitenta. If the dioeara mva im a alrelay the Ingtrmaats aire placed Is 
tha canter of tha elrelei otharwlee thay are in a row at ost slda, 

the dances are sianyi but each has Its timmg its steps and TOvasenCs, 
and Its special soaga; each has its hlstoiyi md ustMlly its ^i^ollmt though 
TOich of this lattar has beta loat Is civilliatioii md ielf-aettflciousnaas. 

There are dances for ties mi TOSsea togetheri and other dMcee In which 
nan and women dmce by thanselvesl at ill others is ifhi^h Indiv^lduala d«oa 
alone* 

Chere are coi&ic dances and dancas in coatua^a that dlagylie the peraoua 
taking part, Vmy amploy maks ^i^olic la both form aad color* la sooa 
trlbea feathers are the principal decoratiani in sosiei tha cten duee nearly 
wda. 

Biit^ however diverse the daaelsg regalia my be, or hw tMrked its 
absascat no natter 'vhat the pu^poae of the dancaj or the steps usedp the 
Indian da^ce always presents tm characterlscics^ draraitic actios and 
rbyttttiiG percistos. 

Dances of great activity are doaa e^clualvaly by the man, tjaually tha 
^nce is perforisiid is a small spacap or eves en one ^et* toa chai^ea of 
attltudei however, are sooetiffios rapid and violent. When the Indian dances, 
he dances with free<tomt and every nov^Kit la vivid and natural* Thla lS| 
parhapsp the isoet slgEiflcmt diffarasce batmen thm dauea^of the Red mi 
f^lte Qan« Our dance action has beeooe conventional to the last degree'*- 
in all esccept the TOdem ballroom dmcJsg, where a little mart conventios 
ml^t be Paired* 

to todlaa has aaidi 'The Itoite mm dancas ^th his legsi She todltt with 
his individual ffiuscles.' Bis dmce» Is, certatolyp rather a ba^ vlbratios 
than a liMb aotioat 

Ihe ftakah Indiene of Washli^toa bava a great suoher of i^at we would call 
interpretive dancesi md it was rot tinusual in thla trlba for m woman to dance 
alonet But, In TOit trlbesi the mrnn were not solo dancers^ end did aat e^loy 
the violest ateps a&d forceful attltn^s of the ms's dwces* 

Hartley B. Alexander sqrsi *Tbe steps (of tha wonen) ua slnctog^ feat 
hardly lUted frott the grotudi the elbowa elose to the bad^ ud tha h«ida 
barely shaken, the face l^asslve; yet noted aloselyi it will be sees that 
the whole flesh is qnlverlng with the rhythm of the dnai. Sn^h dimcing can 
be imitated only In a sketchlike fashioni the art Itself la not the white 
oan'Sft* 

Alice Corbin tendersoa say si th^ duces 'are the heart bxlA care of 
PyablQ lifti they represent the Incarnatidn of the i^eble soul* When tha 
Pueblo IndlttaL fl^ts for his dwces, he is flghtlig for hla soul. 
If m help tht Pueblo artist to find his seul, we may flsd our ©wn»" 
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ag«itti 'Hit spirit ef chesa da&eag Is pure» so g€£iuift€| Chty tprlag 
go ifieviCabi^ from a pglffsl sauraa, that a cQsparieDn wltheut mtm artlflcsl 
art la slm^afc iiqiosslbl€«' (from Pmga Rietials gf tha fueble lad iMagi Hutdtreoa) 

Uhea a cst^eaiii Vlld Wast ahoman was ptiCtlng on IXL^m dan^asi ftilag weird 
barbaric hopping, 3^allliigp and brMdlshtog of apa&ra» ha wai adcad hy cm whs 
knaw hoy falas iueb a dazranstrattao wasi '1%^ to you do tbacl You l^ow etiat 
that iB not th^ real Sadlan draelflg.' Ha raplledi 'Sure» Z kaowp Sut that's 
what cha p^lic thlnka la Indian duciogi go 1 mist glva It to than#' 

It is Iron avah gmoatloaal ioiiraas CbaC tmst oi ug obcalaad ow firgt 
idsas of the art* Row ^surdly faXsa BWh presaatatloag ara^ and vbat a raal 
loss thay i^lict, I alowly reallaad. It mB not tmtll tba straMr of 1927 that 
I had tha ftill epportunlty of aaalag for o^^alf what a aav wrld off joyful art 
was cpsn to thcsa %Aio stud^ Indlm danelng« Bafora that mioerAia trip was ovari 
wa had ieen mmtig tha todtans not only tfaa atsps o£ nearly all othase mttcnu^ 
but Aany that vara paauilar to tha Radtaiw; %a trail as thais ataps easblmd 
into nus&barlasa charaotarlatlc md baautiful ^mMm% Wa sm^ in allp miKty 
eight d^cas asid had twenty mra deaarlbad to tis by auUiorltlai» Ihara are 
lltarally hmdrads of dlffarant do^Lcas ano^ the Bad^m» IC ia iafe to §ay 
of thssa that they esobo^ all tha adyj^agta of onr ioslal md aKblbition 
dmcas» and allmiisata tha groasar faults. 

In tbaae adaptattonsi I ha^a ande^vortd to ba faithfal to good Bidim 
attltudai of mlod and poisi but ha\ra loada Itttle atta^t to faa atbiialogically 
corraott I bava frealy borroTOd md cos^iiiad i&atariali aWcg to prasant a 
'raalal* rathtr than a 'tribal' danoai dasirlng alaoj tzm a stu^ o£ the 
eharaetarlatlcSp to craats a duea fom ^Icb vill ba pra^mt with puggeatlan 
to our individual daneara^ a danca itspraagloff of authentie Interpntation 
rathar than alavlah photographic raproduatlarit 'U, 



6* 

&\ittra@) Julia M»| Iha teythn oi the Radaana (Kw *iQick^ Barsaas and 

Ompmy^ W30) pp* 6s7»8 
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mli is^wsiloii* mm mdtm imm givrng thm tmmhmr a place to mi 
th$t plaoe is moUonm Lee wm m^lmin i&a^ 1 mmn 

daae^ tedlm relatte hig sCos^ la a wtolly BatMal md raallseie 
ttamt^r ^sAtbln the llalwtlwe of his m^lm o£ toacd^t a fof^hrttfe n^asaeto^t 
of the #Kpl©lt is ifhythaate lawfaattt* Ih© MtUn of tha mtow^ its »QDds ud 
Iti mottms «# partif^ad prijaMlly by 'Ipd^ aetlea^ ^th llttl#, if my, 

actiotii sharp aod alcre^ decaitooally a stattlad leak §cm over the f m@ 
mw^tnllfp hut to plaea wll^at on 6h# l«e foj the pottwsyml of mmtim^ hm 
it faar^ aagar or griaf, is mt in the ladiw auner«'V 



tts Zadlaii Uflfis duice totm ebtt the lAiie@ sga is not ismiXimr tdth 

but iMe of these feras are m grtat cballeBge t© the damaer- Followi^ «e 

a few of theae atepsj positioaa wd foma# 

'^eecad oflXy to • jstost ^loa Ivanees* p ud uaoaliy aff ilietad with It 
la a atiddaa change la l©dy position^ tbrnn are iwaral ^es of these eontjfaata» 
Sdttie typical o&ea fallwi" 

?wo jAe Wright pDsitloa tg cCTneh ^ Suolng pref e^^ly idth the double 
toe-heal atap aad fully relai^ad in the yprtght peeltioag the dascer drops 
abruptly into tha ftill orotioh frtth his hwdfi reaohliit for tha earthp ah^iog 
hia rtola bodf mi jarrtJig his heelss aa deaertbid oa page 46 « A soiiattt of 
thla ud he fiuddaaly strat^tatia to full height ag^, later to reneif the 
arouoh^ Ihm utter coatraat bettmm the laapiag^ et^mrd^ aapirlag mod of 
the uprtiht style p mi the doTOww* earthy aeceat of the full crouch^ ia 
arrest log and haa all of the qualitlep of ^Imeatal appeal. 

Wptt oce la^ to air - 3a the pligrful mod of 'poiim^' daialiigg the Fl^&a 
£adl^s oftea bend abroptly foward md pleea the left hnd oa the grmmd» 
ratae tha right leg out behiad mA hUh it backiwd to Eliig the aakla bells 
to tta rhytta, fbout eight kioka li the uawa airter before rlaiag to full 
hel^t agala# 

Farallel ^ t^ groimd >^ Still mt% drasiatia is th% 'prostrate' potitlo&s in 
i*tch the leg is etretehed far out behiadt f^th tha ba^ as near to the growd 
aa it eaa get| aa ahoTO below. Ihe vtight is oa the left leg aad the left 
shouldar on the left Imee* 



Maaoai Banard S,^ I)atteag md StorleB of ,^e Jmtl^m todlaa . (Kaw Yorkp 
A«S« lartbes mA to. , 1944), p, S5 




]^td.| pp« 53^54 
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' Tfifch eae tees ths «otfttd * iimthmv p&puUm bidlm wamwmi^ ot Che sffle t^e 
is suddeiiiy to to om Immm^ fzm th€ uprlgbt posit dr^p to m Bmi^ 
^mmh for a of shskl^ mi beel jafrlngf thea drop to the rlgbc tostt 

hictiog ie 03S the growd om the druab^C oQO^&g txp imm4imtmiy^ tskiMg 
thtM eotmts to rise J shakisg tb€ ho^ bad on aaeh ootmt* Thm continue te 
dwca Ifi fiht upright pogltlom#"g 

TOV go to a 1930 BomcB for som wre todian fundmental dmet stapa*^ 

Step Drag*Cloi@ (Fig* I) 

1« Lang step to rlgbt* 

2f Bring leit up to rights drafging tt along grotmd 
Repeat to cover the raquired distm€a« 




Fig* I 



Step Lifc^Cloee 

tomts 

If Xong itap to rights 

2* Bring left to right , liftttfLg It olear of ground 
Hepeat to coyer the required distmee« 

Sh^fle 

Im On ball of Hght foots dr^ to right a very short distance & on ball of 

lyft footi dxag to right a ve^ short dlstwoe 

As 1 
3» As 1 ^o^e 

Chls ia ^nt very r^idly^ as f^st as you em ooimt and may be done to 
right, to laft| forwardp w ba^Iward. 



a. 

Ibld«» p* SS 

^ttrett Julia M«» The Ite^tto ot t^e Reaaan i (New Torkp A«S. Barnes md 
OMpa^p 1930) p. U ^ 

1 1 ^3 



Tmut trot 

l« Jyqp OB to faetp liftii^ Imtt taaa high In fnat 

2« Jmp en to laf e fMb, hriagisg rlghe kue high in f ranC 

Repeal for requlrdcl Ctoa^ but i^th frequent holds for om £otinC| 

^th one Imsa ^eld hl^ Arough Cm comts* 

Sack Trot <Vlg« 2) 

.!« on to rt^t foot, hradisg left knee» md holding left f^o^ 

hl^ In bfiok 

Zm Jwp on to left footi bending rt^t toegy end l^ldlng right foot 
high in beck 

Repeat for required tliMy but i^tb frequent holds for one aotmt 
irLth one foot held high thorough tiio coimtsa 




7tg« 2 

Too-Flat (rig* 3) 

1. Step forward on left too mA left heel In plaee 
2« Step forvwd on right toe and drap right heel in plaoe 

Repeat at often aa waessa^* Thla la a good rest 0tep» to be 

Injeeted betwen tuo ttore strrawus stapa, 

^aa*Hop 

1* teosa rl^t o^er left and top un rl^t 
2» Crois left over right and hop on left 

Tbtn WB^ be ieim to plaoap or with progr^Boton In as^ dlm^tioti* 

A gMd step, ud aasll^ aoqulrad. 



10* 

aid^i p* 7| ud 17« 
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Tbr«e«-F0lnt Hwp (fife 4) 
flbls la a p^r^ata^toa for ebs step 




2t 
3. 




Fig. J 



rig. 6 

todt B^p (Fig. 5 dad S) 




Ftg« 4 



S«l«]S£a bMk oa Itfe foot 

MauM 2^£iiiard Uf t tot 
^slmea on right fioet 
IaluuEi« i^^^ m i«£fc tot 

Bttlmea fcivM^d m rlgbt ma 
telM^e baek m Uft foot 
S« Bftim^ft fofiiwd om rt^t eoe 

Balneo btidi oa Uf t foot 
7t iaUmo f oziiM^ i» ii^t toe 

BsluM biiefc^ o^ foot 
8« laluco foi^Httd on Cm 

ftp M tlibt foot i ifili^tag loft fomrd 
Koep tho bo^ looM ttnisgioiit« 

Slots Bop^st^ Orlg^ 7) 

Xm Stop f onm^d irleli rtgbt 

H&p oa rtghty kotpittg lt£€ goo tunod upi «d toloiog loft foot 
up £tt f rat of Coot feufcimtd mm to ow hoppiog)^ fwgnso 

forawdp bot^lmird^ or otwmd mlf • 




ttld^, p^ 17«iO 
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High mf^pciMt (Fig. 8) 



l# H©p ©a Iftfc, at ease ttoe ralstog rl^t kaee Ugh in £mnt 
tap idtb £ighe tom^ fast elese togsther 

2» Mop on laft^i at tSjm ralsiag righc kaas high Is fnnfc 
7ap with right toa^ fast elega tot^tb^^ 
tregiragsiea ha in dlfictlea, but tha faat to 
not altamatap The tapping Is mlmym on the right foott 

Seata St€p (Fig. 9) 

1# Creea rt^t In front ot Imttp balding both knaas m little 

Stap left a llttla^ but still kMping faat aroaaad 
2<i Stap right farther ta left 

Stap left a littla to lafti still emisad 
3» Step rl^t farther to left 

Step left a littla to lefti atlll eroastd 
4, Stap right farther to left 

Bop on right 

Repaat» start ing on other foot. 

Mhan right la eroaeed in frontp the head is turned to tlm 
right t and bath hands, palma cutg are to the rights as if 
ifarding off something tmm that dlraetloa« This poae Is 
held throu^out the four Qountst than ehugas with the 




fbt first two weeks of this unle should ba spmnt in mm^v^ Mtralses. 
Tha wsTO-yp eKarcisas sfaduld ba glvaa at tha baginiilfig of elass taeh digr, 
Aftar tha axeralsas art givan tha caaebar can proQaad with ^a vtAal 
aj^ianatlon of the ynlt« Nhas tha taaahar gats to tha fimdmantal steps of 
Indian danotog part to tha tmltp sha or ha should taaoh tha staps to tha oIass. 

Aftar the student $ Mm f mil tar with tha basic Indioai dasoa staps , thay 
diould ba Introduoad to tha various dmoas and glvan an opporttmtty to 
ehoosa which ona they would like to perfect for a part of their unit 
requlraisent* 

I will list a mmbmt of aKarclsas that I faal muld be In opinion 

good for warm«>ups» The drace staps thamsalvas ara the basio skills that I 

wuld require of each student as a part of her grade. 

Sit ups rlus» steps to be taugk^ for the 

Justing Jacks di^^, I i^ulte't t^e mtm thm 

IDsap Imaa bands two or three steps a dqr and do 

l4mgas (to both sides and forward) them mil* 



Beoerded bidlu Dances mA Descriptions 
Some of the Indian dances are described by tha Ci^on Record Oosqiasy 
in a very brief form. In this section of the wit I will give you these 
descriptions md later go toto oore detail about the dances which I lAll 
teach in this unlt^ Souroei 13 for n^t pages* 

Sacred Dance 

- tiara Is one of the most sacred of all bdlan cermonial dimea* Although 
1^ has been simg In publle as Nat^ sings It herOp Its words «ra sacred to the 
Indian and have not been translated to the lAlte nan* Ihlther has the fftlta 
Mta be permitted to witness the dancep idilcb t^es place only durlAg tbm wLntar 
md at a time a roounc ed Im tha fiidian villages by the 'caeJ^ue' (ouatodlm 
of tribal cerraonlal and culture « a position call^ forth the ^ateat 
raspeot). Is a 

Ihla/dmce of the KertSp fMblo Indlms of Hew MssicOi and la performed 
as an act of prayer ^ giving th»dis for past blessings, and Itiwktng blMAloga 



Cnyon Sacerds» 834 S« 7th icirenue, Ihoentes ibiEona 
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for the eanlng seasoBt A blesal^ is asked on all humanity - not ju8t for 
the Indian peoplei a blessing Is aaked for all living thingo - lor the deer, 
for the birds. 

In the entire ritual saven^-five to a hundred men partielpafca, and the 
danee lasts from siairlse to auadoTO, with variationa of the sane rhythm, 
Cereufflnlal coitraa and spirit - ^i^oliztng naik are mm, oilA drum md 
gourds accoapray the singing. The wide extras of range mtfte thia dlfflctilt 
to sing. It requires long practica mA great control - irilth the siagsr being 
able to take only four breaths during an entire ehoruss Three choruses 
are recorded," 

Riova Mmd Doace 

huge drtOT sets the stage for this wcial dance of the Kiowa todians 
of Cklahoma, and the drm is featured throughout the dance. Here Is sha^ 
eontrast to the eerenonial Saerod ^sk Danee, Hera Is a nerrywBklng daace, 
originated eapecially for the young boys wad girls, but In which evewone 
t^ea part, 

Aout ten singers stttd around tto drinn, each with his own song to sing. 
As one fiosihea, another ruahea la close to beat on tb& drtm raid signify 
that he wmts to gat his song in. The soa^s rwa continuoualy, one taking 
up lAere another lewes off, mi through It all is the steatl^ rhythm of 
the big drwn. With the drtm as a core, the singing group fonaa an Itmer 
circle. A large outer ring is fomed by the swaying dancera, 

Rowid dances are custeoia^ with all Plains ladlms, various tribes lAich 
inhabit the open plains of the Southwest, TtMy da not have a fecial season, 
but are often given duelng a rowwsw. The striking, el^orate dress of the 
plains Indian, the drlaged deerskin dresaes and jackets, the beaded wjceaslnB, 
the turquoise and allver jewelry, preserved for generations, ate brought 
out of the fmily's storage cheat for these oecasloas.'* 

Navajo Squaw Vance 

"Svom the title, one would thliOc this to be a wosto's dmee. The 
Itodtan describes it variously aa a healing dance, a war dsnce, a vtctoiy 
dmefl - mi it seens to be something of all three. In tsldm ^s, when 
Indians west on the warpath a heal^ eereaonial for the injured took 
place on tbelr return, and as the injured were recovering, the healing 
cerfflcnial turned into a victor duce. It was original^ thought the 
injured ware bewitched mi evil spirits had to be drlvra out of thea, 
Gradually, with the advent of peaceful years, the went becane a healing 
eerenonial for 111 persons generally, and a consequent victoty celebration 
over the disease. 

Squaw dmces last through four d^s, mA each nl^t the aatlvltias are 
held at a differeat placa - the ant Are aaoMhlage of 800 to lOOO Indians 
moving ca^ each day. Squaw dances have becoaB almost like the Hhlte mm* a 
cenventionB vith news ttnouncwiMts of special interest to ttidlaas being 
made throughout the sessions* 

During the certtMB^ social dancing takes place, and in the soag m 
hear the mu call 'Coma, Honey, where are you* as he remtods the woman 
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thm smste haa itufcedl i^d thmy mnt mom and Immd thm mn Co Che dinalsg ana - 
for this daae^ Is ^banetariiad hf a ^onan askifig a an to daaea. Ikm mm 
i:aspOQdi by asklag thm lOmttty of tha msaan's elan, for ha dots mt draoa 
irtth bar if thay are in any raJstad^ Hia Navajo has baan mst parcioular 
to dlscouraga tntaraarrlaga, and avan tha possible ocaaslon of r^^ea Is 
avoided batwan ralativas* If no kinihlp mists, than tha aun must acaapt 
tha invitation to d^aa md oust oaka a sionatary gift to tha moan lAan ha 
wants to laava off dmetng« 

Hara is light-haarta^sfi wd gaia^« Bara is nueh drasslng t^, with 
both nmn and mmm in thatr TOst praelous silver and turquoise jawal^ 
md their bast olothia.*' 

Bopi Harvest Duea 

*VtQm a purple mesa in reiaota, alsest In^eassibla Bopi^lmd, east of 
the Grand Canyon In Ari^onai aoms ^is Harvast Suae of the gantla people, 
tha peopla of peace« It has been ^^ed at amafcly tha ssm tisie avary Fall 
for genarations. 

Indians are a vmwy thi^cful people, mi lAether thair huvest is slim 
or bountiful* a pr^er dwca of thuksgiving is held for the arops Just 
gamarad. This Bopl Harvest Dmea is a hi^py dance, md presents a great 
seeM of aetlvlty* A larga grot^ of silvers is used md th^ are permitted 
to partlcipata in tha dmeing a faatura charaeterlstta of the &pi danaes* 
With othar tribes, in eeremnials only ^e dnaars dance md tha singara 
do Me»"i3^ 

Santa Ana md Arrow 

"A saered carCTsonial d»ea, the Bow md Arrow, tskmB place In tha Pall, 
Just before the hunting season, and is a prqrer for good hunting* It is 
duaed by the mm lAo fael a ierious re^oalsbllt^ to provide for their 
famlllea* 1h^ ask in tUa cermonial that they uy bring ham plenty of 
id.ld gaae for their fradtliaa and sixers of tha elan® 

AniisalB are uvar killed for sport by the SftdiWi but only for food md 
on qpaclf ic occasions for use dur^ aaraionials - end th» ^th great apolo^« 
^Forgiva lae, little brother, for tskims your life* I t^ you only bacauae 
I need you, * the Indian tells the aninal ha mst sliy« 

Frqrer dmees mtm custonuy ^th all trlbasf and ua similar ai^apt for 
coatiaaa carlationsi alM^s th<^ mm vmvy tef Initeiy parforiBad by the faen Qnly« 

this Bow and Arrow swg by Mat^ is of tha Suta imm pueblo in the Uo 
erande Valley in tew He^lco* It is dmced with a bow and arrow in the left 
hand md a ^rd in the rl^tt"j3^ 

Tewa ^rtle Dance 

'*It is early suner in Kaw Mmlco and tha Tam Indians of thm pueblos uar 
Bmtm Fa naad rato for their fields that their crops wt^ aature* Beliavlf^ 
the hoM of the iuprraa Being to be wderground, thay niOce use of the turtle 
l^irttbolln « stoca the turtle is one of the imdargromd iimss^gara - in thair 
prayer for rain* i o 1 

13* 1 ^ ^ 
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All agrteulcurdl tedlms bmm tmtle dances. Htrs liatqr fllsgs one of the 
Tem Turtle Dffio@s» {fan only partleipatSp s^d gather the shells ot tyrfclea 
for thm carmpoldl* Xhage turtle shells are than striqpped to their legi 
Juat below the taee* 

Xhe listener will hear la this doiee song a chwtlisg rather thu mrdi« 
Very falmt^ but a d^stiAgulahlng aharaciterlntlep Is the si^sh of the turtlff 
shells^ broy^t about by the sovessaat of the dancers* 

&pi Basket Canoe 

**ne Ropl Ba^et Suoe Is essentially a fertility rite and la partoirMd 
in iumar at a time the caelfue oaloulates proper. The oaalque oalls tm 
boy and girl danolng p^rs* Xbeae four^ aoooipwled by a luge choir, perfoni 
the cerasionial^ She dmoe Is a prayer of petition and h^e « that all living 
things in^ be blessed ud be frultfyl« 

A basket is the saond oontaj^r of all good thte^s mA Is carried 
throughout the dance* Baskets are filled ^th sacred eon pollenp wL^ the 
pollen of all plntSt with saered mdlclnes, md irttb feathersp Feathera 
are especially significant to the ntdlUi gy^ollslng the f ll^t to the 
Spirits The feathers are blessed by the aediclne nan so that they say 
breathe In the warmth of the Spirits* 

The Ropl Basket Dance ^^Ic^s a fast rhyttei and very elaborate costimilng* 
The filled baskets curled througho^ the dmce are gay and colorful | this 
Is a cerraonlal but it is a Joyous one^^'jj^ 

Emi Stmrlse 

'It Is ttoe for sunrliel" 

-The stmrlse call rings out In the cleari cold air of datm* In the 
stillniess it be heard for a far distance, echoing md reechoing thMU^ 
the cao^on as the voice rises to a crescendo la a joyous mlcome to the sun* 
The stmrlse call heralds 'the beginning of the good dayS as the Tmdimt 
raises heart and mdjid to the Creator. 

Here Natay sbigs one of the mst beautiful and hnmtlng of the Zunl 
sunrise calls. Bare Is ulo#, ad the mrds of the Zuni. 

Yet, it should be made clear, these mornlAg pMons are not co^lned to 
Ziml. Th%y are an eve^d^y custom awng mray tribesi wmn sl child mi^ be 
the one idho rises first to sing to the bre^ of d^. £a the pueblos, the 
early riser walks alang be^en the houses, giving fortb with the h^y 
song, md thus wtf^tog his fellow trlbemen. *Zt Is time for stmrlse.* 

Tis said that - if one Imows how to listen ^ even a traveler along the 
road neu £idian Imds, in very early ssomliig ma^ hear a little sheepherder 
in a field singing his stmrlse song, or catch thi echo of a beautiful 
Havajo voice in the distance. 

Jmmm Cradle Daice 

"A dance for Oiristmas at ^e j^aea Aieblo Is the Cradla Dance, tee 
drum la usedp md only the solo Bio^t performa. It Is like a doyee lul^re, 
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and the dmcar manias a real hsby. He s the Indian's dress traysars of 
white cottofi mi siQaaaalnSp as thla la la mo way a ^eremDnlal and ealls for 
no caraxionlal eostissa# 

Also leit aoyon© wndera - there Is no elation at all betwaan this 

lullabya Smm and tha Christ Child^ avail tho parfomed on Christmas by g:haga 
Chrlstlmlzed Indlanse*^* 

Aeoiu^Song of the Sl^ City 

"Aeoman Indian Fuablo In New IfeKlco, Is knom aa the SI^ City ba^auge 
It la parched atop a 350 foot high rock ^hlch rises sheer f«m the lalddle 
of the plain, Acoma la reached enly by cllaiilng up roc^ paths and ledges* 
The Indians ^o lived there wre industrious fatMrs, a^st irtthout exception^ 
tallj handsome men, who cms do^m to the plains below each dijr to fam, and 
^o hauled the fimlts of their labors up those roclgr paths after the harvest, 
Notmdays they live closer to the fams, md preserve their Sky City as it tos 
In ages past for cerraonlals and for apeeial events# 

Out of Acoma has come one of the mmt TOlodlous of all Indian iongsp 
md C^ON OTCORDS is privileged to hwe one of the great Indian voices ^ 
Nat^, Navajo Singer present this beautiful song* 

The music has the breadth wd sweep that one ei^ects to come forth from 
a Slqr City, and one can actually feel it pour forth from that high rock and 
float out over space and over the plains belowj 

Xdsten to the famous ^t^ sing the Sang of the Sl^ City**** 

13* 

Apache ^wtato Spltit Dance 

■The Apache ^imtaln Spirit Dmce (called variously the Crown Dance 
because of the crowns worn by the dmcersg and the tevll Dance because 
white men once thought of the masked dancers as devils) Is part of a carmonial 
In ^Ich the drocers liqiersonate the Wbuntaln Spirits, Ihls ^personation 
Is Ml act of petition to the spirits lAlch Aiell to the moimtalns asking 
that they send blessings and healtog from slctoess# 

The dancers' torsos are blackeMd Md covered with painted lys^ls. 
Each dancer rraalns wonymousi his face hidden behtod a hood of bla^ buck*^ 
skin. On his head la the crawn peculiar to the mountain ^irlt he reprasents^ 
a croim that is a work of art, Ii^rlcate In det^l and m^f Icrat with colorp 
the crowns are often tm feet in hel^tp ^der than the dmcers shouldersp 
ttd sometimes shaped not tmllke a candel^ra* 

Itost of tte dance Is done with a vigorous hopping step from a semi- 
crouch position. Each dancer canies a amrd of yucca wood to each hrad 
which he holds outward tt€m flexed elbows* The dance is hl^ly stylized 
mA the wtlens are ugular, with the smrds Jetklng stiffly and thm bead« 
Aresses rattling to the raucous^- sounding chmt. At t toss the dncers give 
the weird call of the hoot ©wit s sacred bird to the ^s^es* IMs cm be 
hemrd midway through the record, ilsten for the fmous ^ache rtiytto ^ 
poimited out on a 'water drtm'. This could be - mi often Is - m old 
gasollM cm, filled yrith water id.th ^mmam or buckskin bound taut across 
O he top," 
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Ziml Buffal© Danes 



•^ia Is ® hold-0v@r from olden fctaas ^mn a buffalo danea wbs held 
to e^eoiiirega buffalo to corm to tha Fusblo^ £q mdlm CultuM the buffalo 
was ffluoh daslrad uot anly as a eource of foodp but alia becauia this 

roOTier of fche plslos wms fehoughfc to brinf fthe snow whloh r©TCW©d thm fields^ 

The Zunl buffalo dance to@ hald to c&labrate a sueaassful hu^t@ Tha 
singers and Amemtm brought a live buffalo to the pla^a of the village and 
honorad him by sfmglng and talking to hlme 

Now ths buffalo Is represented by a dance marlag a naaslve buffalo 
head mask^ %e dance la beautiful to bahold as the dueers eHeoute the 
steps In giQr oostumss with strings of tnultl^ colored eagls faathars down 
thalr baeks from haad to healA 

in its contrasts ^ the ch^pgas 6i tm^o and 

Note tha iotmd of the buffalo him- 
the repeated call to the buffalo 'Hl-^ho^ 



SlouM love Song 

*Bara is a Sioux love song. Interesting both for Its fine Siotnc mlo^ 
and for tha way It is prasanted* 

This is a folk song, and the singer is represented ae a mm lAo has Just 
coma from the hama of his 8latar-in<>law» She has told him of her love for hliHi 
and hinted that he should have marrisd her instead of her sister* 

bis way homap tha man's thou^ts are filled with this strange eon^ 
versatlont and he sings over again to himself tha love mrds ^Ich his 
slstar«ln«law has spoken to hlm« 

It Is night and his path home takes him through the woods. The owls 
hoot at him and the coyotes howl. His mlk home is iiade realistic on tha 
raaord as the other singars aKact the roles of the owls md the aoyotas*-' 

Taos Horse Tall Cmca 

"downing is intamatlonali and no albim of Indlm songs and chants would 
ba eoQ^leta without a 'fun'dwce. Tha Indlm is not always as reserved as ha 
appaars to strmgarsi he has a mndarful sense of humorp and bom Vidians are 
given to much practioal Joking* 

This horse tall dance Is a condc draee of the Taos ^blo, presented for 
entertatement for tha m^Aers of the village, for tourlstSp or as a 
hospitality gesture to visiting &dim tribes. It der&ves its nam from the 
fact that the dmcers hmm torses^ tails tied to their widsts behind thm* 
Thay are ^le to mralpulate these in a variety of burlesques. There seams 
to be no Itaodt to the liwentiveness of various drears » wto prance about md 
kick &aA flowlsh thmlm tallst Is^r^ving as the dmee progresses. 

There are no set steps or gasturas - but the dance itself has a rtythm 
and m outltoa of movmant which Is never tost ^ wy dwca^ ^lla he earrias 
out the details of his am partt"]^^. 
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"Ths Butterlly Dmnea * ena of the mBt tamm and apaetacular of th© 
Hopl Daness - is a aaalsl denea^ held after the Earvesti and aftei" the big 

Snake Damca in tmgmt. It io a tMx^aglviag d€,mQ fo£ th% hmwymt^ Ghiafly 
for the corn crop* 

The naffiSj Butterfly Dancap eoffies in a round-about wayi Hop! mldens are 
called Butterfly Girls beaauae th© aaclant eustom of waa:t^ing their hair In 
whorls on either side of the head gave thra a buttarfly appaarance* In thi© 
dance, although ffie^ participate, the Hopl maid^.ns are tha chtaf figures, 
ijaly young slngla girls My take part - as May as have costumsa and as will Imvn 
the intricate dwce patterns. 

Thoca in charge of the dance plan thm changing ftgureg long in advance, 
and drill the dancers ever and over until perfection is achieved. 

The girls choose an uncle or male first cousin to provide the costwe* 
Basically^ this is the black wool r»anto dresis but e^ellisbmnts are added 
chiefly in the headdress. Each headdress is of different design - exotic 
and colorful - and made of cardboard or light wood* In theset each designer 
follows his awn ideas, and no particular design is tradltionali. Each season 
new headdressas are made for the occasion. 

The dance lasts all day; with the Bum partictpantSs but rest periods 
or intercessions intersperse t\m various figures. The girls dance with great 
decorim and scarely M»vi^ feei:^ and with eyes Mst down modestly. Boys and 
young men accompany the girls, for this is essentially m dance of youths 
The men, however^ need not be uwoarrled* In velvet shirts with fritted vari*- 
colored ribbons hanging down the backp the boys slwdce rattles and duce by 
llfelog their knees high in a springing step. "13. 

Fast Cheyenne War Dance 

"At every exhibit of Indian Dancing in Mdern tlMS, one of the popular 
groiqis is the Cheyennes who are noted for their gtrlking colorful eosttmes and 
for their speetacular dancing, Amn$ such dances is the eKtremely fast wat 
dan^e, characterised by the predominant fast drim beat, by the war yells and 
the intricate little steps. 

A war dance is a 'strutting* dancep shwing off the fine physique^ the 
strength of the dancersi and their facility of step and TOveMnt* The dmcere 
appear usually with bare torsos, dance kirtleSs leg bells^ feathered back and 
arm bustles and magnificently colored roches or war boimecs of eagle feathers. 

The dance is a carry over from the days when the Cheyennes, like Mst 
plains Indians, were org wised into warrior societies, each having its special 
equipment, dance soi^s and ceremonial function. Now the war drace is done 
purely for entertairaent and exerciseg and Is featured in dmce contests." 

Havajo Yel-Be^Chai Chant 

"Hera is the very sacred ud incredibly mird Hlght Oiant of the Havajo. The 
*¥el* are the gods of the Navajo, and here the dmcers inper sonata these gods that 
the Yei may heal t^ sl^k, Th% danceri wear masks and are grotesque figures to be- 
hold as thay give forth with their frightening ttd c^elllng cry. 
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Aroag thm Navajo^ high-plcehad music is believed €o hmm rastoMtlva 
pomrB^ The M^loatloa - falsetto with ^ehant iong^ is mippoied to iMmaae 
tha QhaQaas for cwsBm 

Tha Yel-ba-digl Okmt (of thie record) Is sung all night loag oa the 
laat night of a nine day haaling ceramaay^ It Is mvmv .^rag until after the 
fiirat frostp so ths night is probablj fcitter cold aa the Qmmmony takes place 
outdoors by a car^fire* 

A tmm of maikad dancsra eOMS forths their facae covared ifith buokskin 
hoodss their tgreos bara to tha waiat and amaarad an ashy gr^* m unison they 
lift thsir handsi in tha left is a sprig of avargraen, the sj^ol of avar- 
lasting life* in the right a rattle* Slowly the rattle begins^ Their faefe 
scrape forward and stsnp. Thm^ abruptly thay braak Inte tha rl^th^ of the 
stamp, and as in ens voica thay begin tha htgh-pitohad ci^ - the Yai-Ba-Chai 
Chant, the most teria, the most plarclng of all ch»ts» 

Tha first dancers ohaat about twenty minutes^ and than another tmm starts 
in freshly^ Somattaas thrae or four taOTt rotate, for tha chant ceatlnuas 
imintarruptad till daybraak# Tbm chmt has m insistent, urgent note which will 
not let the gods rast| it aust rise to the vaiy tap, pulsating into the darkness 
and into infinity. 

No drwa is used, but the chant xrtth its forceful insistanca is magnlfieent*' 

Hopi Victory Dwca 

»%a Hopi Victory Dance was revived after World War II* teiglnally it was 
performed only after a war against the lAita mm or an ana^ Indian tribe. As' 
there have bean no wars for many years the dance was not usad« 

Ihen. with the return of Hopi youth from World War 11, victor dances ware 
again atagad» This Is a social dance* corresponding to a trtiite taan's par^« 

It is given by tlie mother of a returning soldier, ^o must provide the 
food and rafreshmantSp and plm all the arrangements^ She muet see to it 
that the dicers are reac^, A girl md tm boys in the typical Hopi costume 
of blacb manto dress for the girl, and velvet jackets for the boys, perform 
the dance. The arrows they hold in their hands Indicate the origin of tha 
dance, A big group of singers acco^anies them, Somattaas a long trip must 
be taken to another part of the rosarvatlon to bring In a needed singer or 
dancer * to bring a shaepherder or cowboy from the rwga. 

Characteristic of the event Is tha gift giving on the part of the 
soldier's mother. She must provide a big box of gifts (potte^, shawls^ food, 
jawalry). She keeps this by her side and tosses the gifts to tmw friMda 
and visitors during the Amcm ^ mich as a bride by modem white Merlcan 
custom tosses forth her bridal boquet."^- 

Prom a vmty Xevely littU beoklet by Prances Denmore I Celt eoi^elled 
to relate to you three exiles of the songs sung by the ^ippewa Indlang that 
1 think reveal a fineness that any people wuld be proud of, 
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*^Oas of thm pleaswc events ef th% BwmBt Is the gatherl&g of berries t^hich 
grow abundantly la the Chippewa cowatry^ Suddaa stoms iomatlfflea overtake thi 
berry pickers at their work, ayah an Incident being daseribed tu this fioiag* 

A bellaf In the Thunderblrd la aomoo to ©any Indian tribes and t^u 
various fonass tn this song tha Xhunderblrd le fiuppesad to be friendly to 
^ha ttediclna mm md glva warning of his approaeh* Axi aneagr apprrdches 
staelthily but a friend siakes a sound to attract attention^ Tha nisdiciiia 
man hears tha SQund of thtandar and hastens to pvt yobaooo on tha firs that 
«^;he aiDoka may aseand as an answarlng signal, or mF an offaring to tha n.imder- 
birds It is lippoaelbla for a white parson to undarstMid tha full sl^lfleanQa 
of tobacco and smoke to the Indiane«»e««Tha word ^manldo^ Is uaed by the 
Chippat: . In raf erring to any spirit, whether living In the aarth, air, or watare*' 

The Approach of the Stom 

Varsa I 

'*Hark, from the half of the sky is heard a sound, 

I will l^ tobacco on the flrci, 
Now a great manldo makas e aign warning tm of tha stoma 
Thanks to thaa, 0 Manldo. 
Varsa II 

lol Ihundarbirdl thou who Jivath la the sky 
Saa I hava laid tobacco on the fire 

lat the smoke rise to thae in the sky whara thy Voice now Is haard* 
Thanks to thaa, 0 manido? 

Versa III 

Itow in tha cloud wa oaa saa a flash of light 

Far, far and wide wa hear a crash of sound, 

It Is ha, Thimdarblrd, ha has coma in tha might of the storm* 

Yet ha kaepath us from harms" 

14. 

Isn't this a nica stoi^? I don't ballava that this story would have to 
taka a backsaat to any sto]^» As you grow up md hava your own chlldran, don't 
forgat to thank and appreciate tha Indl^ for his baaiitlful nature sCorles, 
I don't think any other group of peopla cm even come close to storlas like 
the one ^ova^ 

Tha second song that I chose to ralata ramlnde ma of the times whan the 
Good Chaar Class or similar nMad classes In a church would be having a church 
social* I ramaodbar tha woman calling ay mother and asking har to bring a 
"covarad dish". Well, how could she refuse? 

The Indims have a similar problam, as I'm sure you agree as 1 read 
tha words of this neKt song and the eKplanatlon of tha em%m 
14. 

Densworc, Fracas, todlan Action Son^s . (Bostong C.C. Btrchard, 1913) pp. 2,3 
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"It was th% chtppawa custoia to collect food for m geneml feast by m^ans of 
the B#ggiiig Danca^ A msa went la front of the begging party and placed a 
stick upright in the ground bafor© aaeh i^lg^^am where they intended to calU 
After him came the bagging party carding a large drm. They stopped in front 
of the tflgwam to obtain £ood^ If the owner oi the xfigwim ms. abTOn& tlm intruder 
took -^bateTOr 'ha found ^ Mom could totoorably refuaa a beggin§ party and food 
was usually raadbr for them^ 

Ihe Begging Danca 

Varsa I 

We come to you. Coma with the Begging Dance* 
We Qome to you^ gee the itlck bafore your floor^ 

Twas planted there by our leaderii do not fail to give ue all we want^ 
Veree II 

Ohs bring to us^ Bring out all your gifts of food. 
Oh, give to us^ Give ua rice and pamioan^ 

We'll sing in praise of your goodnessp do not fail to give us all %m want«*' , 
1 have a vary definite purpose in relating thoM songs* Each girl will 
be given a chance to choose one dmca that she will be graded oa to collate 
this unit and the girl will be given her choica of the dMces discussed and 
eKpected to convey the meaiilng of the dmce she yhooiee to the others in the 
clase* 

I would suggest that you be thinking about a story or song that particularly 
appeal 0 to you* 

*'ln the auttfflon the Chippewa held a caramony called •Restoring the mourners'* 
M^ars of the tribe who hacS lost relatives during the year were brought to this 
ceremony^ after which they were eicpacted to lay aside their grlsf and be cheer- 
ful once more. During the period of ttournlng they wore no ornments and did 
not braid their hair^ but at this car^ony their friends gave tUem chains 
and ribbons and put gay clothing upon than* Tn the ceremony witnessed by the 
writer a man was 'cotnforted' by a woman vho offered a basin of water in which 
14* 

Ibid*p p, S 1 9Q 
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he feathed his hands thus »waphiog away his grief », she alas brushed Mb hair 

smoothly, A mmm me •eomfajfCed' by a friend who put led paint on the partiag 

or her hair and drew lima rad palne en her cherka. Others ware 'eetoforted' 

by friends who put bead chains Acomd their mcks or bright shawls across 

their shouldars. or laid gifts before them. At first the oouraers did noc 

appear to notice these attentions but later they looked up and smiled at their 

friends, ahowim appreciation of the klndnesa and sy^athy eKtended them. " 

CoiDfortlng tht Bfeumers 

'"Xls the day of the dancing and we welcoBie you here. 
Cast away your sorrow, aside your jpwwrolng. 
For your friendi want to comfort you, Lift your eyes today. 

Wash your hands in the water that we offer you now, 

This will waeh your grief aw^. This will make you happy. 

For your f rlenda want to comfort you, Mft your eyes tod^^ 

See the red of the yaintlng that we put on your face, 
This will gi^e long life to you. This will make you happy. 
For your friends want to comfort you, Lift your eyes today, 

I win give you a present that no other can give, 
I was once a warrior, Vou may wear wy feather 
That 1 won on the battlefield. It Is youra today, 

'Tls the day of the dmclng hear the sound of the drum, 

listen to the siaglng. See the gifts we bving you, 

For your f rienda want to comfort you, UMt your eyes tod^, " 

There Is one more song I oust wlate because of the similarity of this 

song with our song, "When John^ Comes Itorchlng tome Again", Fighting was 

not a habit with the Indian but when his village was threatened, of course, 

he tried to defend It just ao we do today, 

"Rhea a Chippewa war party returned victorious the women went out to meet 
them. War was In defense of the camp, mi the warrior gave to the wooen the 
scalps i^ich they took from the eueay. Cslnllar to the relies of war we gPt 
such as helmets, bayon«ito, pistols, etc,) 

!rhe Ratura of the Warriors 

Victeryl See the warriorB comlug hems agaiuj 

Vlcto^l CiT-iWd around our noble fighting men, 

Graet them ar your lovers, Miet tham as your dearest ones. 

Ibid, , p. 4 19 0 
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^augh you seiat nc^ Bom ©r lovaifs to tha war^ 
Tmam thm hmds ©f thoM who fougbt go toII for us. 

now thmf com 9 Bmm tte ttephles q^vImA high in mtt% 
Now thay coraj Se^ the hoaoir feathars la their hair* 
Bfedly did they battlt, gladly do to weloem thra^ 
Briogiag mm^ horias fram the mtm^^ 
Mmlmmm ^hose who west to imr md fo^ht for us« 

t^ara is fct ^hom m sa^ not coiy^ng bom todayf 
Tell his wlf© ha ms slain iuad bwlad far 
% may map and mll^ aha ssust shad no taars for Ua^ 
'Tie the c^ustw that aha oust not show har grlaf^ 
Wfe MQf wmap ior tt^ose rt@ ga^e thalr IItos for ^o^ 

Victoryl Saa tte warriors eoMng hOM ig^n| 

Vlctoiyl Crowd aroynd our nobla f ighti^ ttan* 

Graat thMi as your lovar, ^at them as your doaraet onest 

Yet rnimdiar those who parishad ^ the fight 

Victory for us thay gava their Ilvaa to wln*^* 

I wan able to find mora ^terial on the following daness also I ms Aim 

to draw the costiMe of tha danear. You irtll be givan a atolca of the danca 

tha^ you choose to perfom^ and since I ha^e bean able to find i^re doormat ion 

on these dmcesp I f^el that you might logically choose one of the following* 

You might as well ^w tha grading ^stem 1*11 be using for thta rait right now^ 

Raquirwents 

Graded on basic dance skills 

Iteitten Test covering danca descriptions md teminolo^ 
i^rfomaiice ef one or t^ duces (depanding on tiM) 
General r^tto 

^t work on tha mask you choose ta mskB 
Effort 

TbtBm lOiova itms will be considerad along with showering^ school 
attandance md cooperation, fhis unit fdll cover a full quartar of work 
so I suggest that you give It everything you- va gatS 



Ibid« pm 12 End Frwcis Senss^re source* 
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draeae of th^ fueblo fodims have attraeeed visltori from all part@ 
@f the mvWm These imCBB are tha oosC elaborate and eolorfui pBTiommmm 
still carried on by thm Xndtani of thm Stmtm^ and ts^^ white visitors hmQ 
gona to the South^st to londar at thssa rltas of xraoaivlng the gods visibly 
praaant among mortals mid isiparfionatad by tham# (ThiB infomatlon is Qonmmmd 
with the Bopl Kaohinas) 

Tha daicas ara re^f ding snoi^sh c^raly as tpactacless but that is only a 
gmall part of their algziifiaraQS in Fuablo lifSe To the ^dlans thamaalTOSi 
thay ara aaeh one a scacia in tha dr^ia of tha gods and thair rilatlaii with aaa^t 
a dr^iE that runs througb tha i^ola yaar and sustains tha well«balng of the 
villaga« Itora and more visitors ara curious about tht# slgnlfloraoa of ths 
Fuablo daneas but dascrtptlons of tha massing of tbm oaramnias as tha bidlaii 
saas it ara diffloult of accass md forbidding to t^r!^.Mlo^^ It Is not easy 
for an outsidar to laarn this maanlngp and of thois who are prtviladgad to saa 
tha dancas not otm person in savaral thousands has tha patlanca md thm tratnliig 
to gain this tmdarstandiog. _ 

Var Sanea 

"Staps and mislc of Indian war dueas vary of aoursa amng tha trlbaa* 
Tha form hara glvan was laarnad from a tmm Indian lA New S^lco^ but a slfiillar 
stap has baan obsarvad in othar plaeas alsot Vxmtm ara two saetlons In the 
ana^pla hara rafarrad to^ of whleh tha firat Is glvan« As sacond is vary 
much ilka tha first, but It both tha mate md ataps graatly Incraasa tb@ 
spaad# 

Variation in tha ra^idarlr^ of savaral maasuraa of tha tuna^ dut prob^ly 
to the slngar*s unconsetons davlatton from tha original pitch md tlma^ wag 
nottoad on dlffarant ooQ#siona» Bnttra accuracy in tha ramrding is notp thara« 
forap claimad: but tha version prasantad harawltb gaawd tha liost t^^lcal of the 
forma haard. 

body 

Xha/position la tbt <bnca ia tha usual bandlng'>formrd one« An arrow 
or tmtaha^ is held In tba right hmd md a faster in tha laft« Iha albews 
ara f la^ad and tba hands held forwards ^a d^^srs twm thalr hands to look 
from sida to site* in ^hytta iri.th tha foot siovamants^ to mskm tha gtapi 
(1) touch tha ball of th# rl^t foot to tha grotmd ^out a foot^langth for^trdi 
<2) sllda tha right foot baak a faw tnchaa and shift tha walght to Itg with 
tha haal loimr#d ta tha g^indi contlnuai with altarMtlon« Tim danca Is 
rapaatad timia* 

Sarlay EdwiAi Bopi Kaehtoaa > (Hiw 7oi^ Cl^y J.J« Attgutftla Pi&« Oo« 1938) 
p» rorwsrd 131 
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mtB ehaMctarlatie mvmmt Is moBt prlsiltlva mA effaativsp vltU the 
etouahing bo^g the stealthy sfetpi the fiiMlve glaBc© from eid© to aids - 
all vivtdly suggesting ssipaetaaey q£ a lufklas aaCTgr#"j^g 

The Esila Dmcb 

th&m aeems to be 00213 disagMOTSEt about thm mmnin^ of tha lagla dmm^ 
My deirtca as old aa the lagle Dmce amd a daaca that is uiad in as many tribes 
as this danca Is^ Is bound to hava dlffaMBt msanlage* I Mly oa Eraa 
WmtpiBBW^n raaaarch for this dancer 

•^a Eagla-dmca, I ws toldt Is part ©f a heallaa caramosy whlah ^11 
haal any dlsaasa. This la bacausa 'aaglas ara alwys atrong, m thay cm mm 
aay^.hWg*' 

Iha caraffiotjy beglas with the four- day fast, mi on tha third night tha 
sick ara traatad In tha caramonlal obotfbar, whara m AltM has baan aractad. 
In soma puabloa tha Eagla-danca usad to ba perforaad by boya, but as boys 
vill no longar do all that Is raqulrad, oldar man do it now. Tkm danca on 
tha fourth day la open to visitors, Thottgb dascad by only tm men, It Is oaa 
of th© tsost affaatlva of all pnablo dasMs, and eaa whlah iihlta daaears alw^e 
irtah to laarn« After a few lassons thay taadlly undarstrad ^ the daaears 
arust ba traated ^th madlalna vatar for atrangth befora thay can do It. %t 
raquiras unusual skill md an making cwtrol e£ lag TOsalas in Its stooping^ 
swooplngi varlad movamants* 

The danears, sltoa young man as a rula^ war e^s of raw eetton rurolng out 
Into a long* yallow baafc over tha noaa. ^alr faaaa aM palntad yallow, vlth 
a tad danb undar aaoh aya. All tha bb#, lags, end ^s ara palntad yallow 
and fsatherad with aagla^-down stuck on hara and tharos Xha atrjUklng faatun 
of tha eostOTs Is tha ^ngs* Eaah &m Is faatharad from shouldar to flngara 
with the raal quills of tha aagla's i^ng# 

16. 

mmsf Eassla md !^ G*, ^rlcm ladiTO Bmea gtapS j (Naw Torkp A«S« Barnas 
and eo^, 1931) p. 61 1^2 
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thm mn immB^ he mvBu hlg bo% fro® side to side, smopittgi crayphlagp 
mikiMu sm^ping gestiiras ^th his ^ngs^ fAleh sometimas ateost touch the groiradp 
as othBtB makm larga &mB in the alr^ First the tm mn 6mcm emcim$ thalsf 
kneae beat, their etraa sxtandad^ Then thay stand aide by sldSi irlstf^ and 
falling on th%iv torn as the aagia rldae tha alri iimlly fchey circla rouad 
aaeh otter, hoppiag, OTQoplng, perfemlag aaaawera of the greatast InferlcaQy 
with quick atap.^ aad laeoacslvable gracs* The dance is highly coweatleaaliied 
and at the umB ttoa vm^y realistic^ "j^ 

Following are the diagrams of mvmmb as described la The Stoitbeonlan 
tostltutloa Bureau of toericaa Ethnaloar Bullatla 156| 235, 
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"At thm ipriQg squlnox the winter pssple turn over the aonduot of careffionlal 
affairs to the Swmar Feopie* The tiisa Is aanounead by tha aaelque, yha 
determinas tha data variausly in dlffarent puebloo* At Cochitl ha gets to an 
appotntad plaaa in the moimtalns, where he plants atlaks at siarkad epots^ a 
forked and a straight one* Keeping hia mind mi heart free from all'mmidsna 
tboyshtSf he ffaits there, for days if Mcessaity, praying incegi^Mtly^ In time 
tha ghadow of the straight stiak will fall ^actly In the crotch of tha othar^ 
than ha knows that tha sun has come to the pointy mi ha retiirns to tha village^ 
The aqulnoK is thus astri>llshed and the StMer Paopla take Ghargae If there are 
tm caciques j tha winter man then yields to the stmroar inct^ent. From that 
time oup all the dances are for growth ^d fructification, ^d espaclaHy for 
ral^all. 

Wmy ceramanles preeede tha Com or Tabllta dance and are ralatad to it« 
At San Juan they maka balls of buckskin, filled with seedsp and play long games 
of hockey across the fields wtll the bags burst , scattoring their praclous 
llfeglvlng seeds abroad* At J&mm thay hold races on the bai^s of the straOTs, 
kicking a clay ball or a stick along as the wshlng watar, when it comes^ will ■ 
roll up the ol^^ In that pueblo tha aide tAleh wins the race is put in charge 
of the stmoar ^nces* 

The outstanding siosmer dance Is known as the ^m^AmWi i^lch the Indies 
say la a misnomer, or the T^llta dance^ *t^lita' is a Spanish TOrd meaning 
Ulttle board* and referring to the headdrasses of tUa woman* It isi howavar, 
a pr^er for growth md fructlft^ing rain* It Is given u^^ere mi at a^y 
time. All the Rio Grande Fublos dance on the dsy of the saint for whom the 
Spaniards named their village, wd usually this dwce is given then« Xhase 
parfomances va^ from small badly drassad dance groups of eight or tan in such 
a pitiful pueblo a^ Swdla, which has less than a himdrad people^ to the 
magnlf leant spectacle at Santo I^omlngo on August fourth, whan there are 
often as many as two himdred dancers, perfectly costimad and trained like an 
operatic chorus* 

This dance is also given In the fall, irfien the harvest Is brou^t in, 
especially If the saixit^s d^ comes then, as It does at Jamag, which calabratej 
in honor of San Diego on Nov^ar twelfth* 



18. 
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'Wia gi^sr dances tad when the harvest begins, and thm gwaC fall festival, 
the Shaiako, ©ceui's afteir the arops are In. The Shalaka is Zuni's grsateat 
feativalp aifonslng the moit Imtarast and activity In Eunl and bringing most 
vialtore from outside - for it is the cubalnatlos eveiit of the eeresoaial 
year md has bean in preparation Blnca the winter solstice preoedlng. At that 
tlma the personators of the gods are appointad, and all during the year they 
parform rites at certain Intervale^ However ordiM^ the life of Ztmi soay 
appear to the superficial observer, it is underlaid f^th a rich ceremonialism* 
Kan ^^ho on the surface are occupied in far^ngi trading, driving cars into 
town, wrklng on road gangs or about the stores or todlaa schools slip awy 
\Aen ifiO white m» sees them and quietly perform their duties as those ta i^om 
the gods will for a tism abide^ toce a month they meet to practice songs 
and to make pilgrimage to some sacred shrine, usually a sprlngi and once Airlag 
the last quarter of the moon they majce and plant prayer-plOTes# 

Fortynlna days before the co^ng of the Shal^o the personator of Sayatcsha 
(the Rain^god of the North) and the leader of the Mudheads are each given a string 
tied in forty-nine knots, one of which he unties every day until the arrival of the 
gods« After this ceremonies take place every ten days until the Midbeads iiome to 
announce the arrival o£ the gods In four days, of the Shalako in sight* The 
nouncement is made in the large plaza, where a large audience is gaUiered to hear 
the news and to greet the jokes with chuckles of delighted laughter. The Shalako 
domB not occur on a definite date, buf: at any time from late November to late 
December* The Koyemshl also ^lounce thf t the Ztmi dead will come, though only 
mediums will be able to see them* Loi^ ago, when hearts were pure, both the gods 
and the dead used to come openly, but now the dead ue invisible and the gods are 
present only in the persons of those who wew their masks* After this appearance 
the Mudheads ratire to their own house, where they chant and pray until the gods 
arrive* 

After four days all the performers make a pilgrimage to sIk shrines, at 
each of which the boy who Is to personate the flre^god lights a fire with a 
cedar brand* ^Is group then returns to the village, aimounces the arrival 
of the Shalako In four days, and goes into retreat* Early the nsKt morning 
the governor calls from the house-top, r^d^nding the people to give food to 
the deadi and In every house food is burned in the fireplace, that the ancestors 
of that family may eat* 

During these last days activity in the village increases steadilyi activity, 
but nc£ hur^* Indians seem to know that all id.li be done, and they work 
along quietly id^thout much conversation, eve^ona seesd^ng to know his Job and 
doing it* Watching, one sees no coimltteeg hurrying from place to place, no 
strldent"Voiced bossea speeding up the mrkl but it gets done, the houses 
get finished* Properly there should be a bousa to entertain each of the sis 
Shalako, one for the Cotmcll of the Gods, and one for the Koyrashl* Actually 
there bxb often tm Shalako In a house; md often none of the houses are new, 
but they are merely replastered for the occasion* 

Entertaining the Shalako is e^ensive, though honorable^ One man killed 
thirty sheep md twenty cows and spent or contracted for three hundred dollars 
besides* Often a family faces years of slim living after entertaining the 
Shalako* All through the year the host is assisted In his farm work by the 
dascers %Aiq ^11 use his house, and the whole village helps h^ to garner 
his crops and to build his house* Nevertheless the tnut of the e^ense 
falls on htm* Beams must be brought about twenty miles, stones hewed and 
hauled, the house erected and finally f Intghed by the womn, lAo plaster md 
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^itawash thm walls md make thm flreplaca* At this point ths ©ffect le iSmm 
HoMy^colored boams tap the s©ftly gleMslag ^itm wallg, sad tha eomer flr0plaee» 
tall anough to Cake a two-foot log st^ding upright , flaMs to throw Iti heat 
in a ggneroua olrole* Sbal^o rooms are loag, sometimas as sixty feet, 

Oa the last 6^ actlvl^ is intense, ^ this tlTO the mmn are baking 
day fflad nighty the outdoor ovens flaring their bmmers of flame long after dark 
and then saolderlng to a dull glow when the bread is put in md they are alosed 
for b^lnge Men all^o^ ladders to hang yards of calleo or challli against the 
walls, while others sit on the floor dlsmMberlng sheep held In the lag^ and 
the women do unmentionable things to their insldes* Odors of fresh bread and 
freshly killed meat and ceadar fires and close rooms are indescribable. Women 
are grinding in many houseSi ^here maidens dance with a perfect ear of com in 

ech hand, ^ere old women sing the grinding** songs« Other women are making 
paper-bread on hot flat stonesp and girls move stately from touse to bouse 
bearing on their heads jars or baskets of food. Children are ave^wheras but 
never In the way. On a stmny d^ it Is an raforgettable sight* 

Toward the end there is some change toward secretlveness. Doors that 
stood ©pen are shut, Men wrapped to black blankets and waaring moccasins in-* 
stead of store shoes TOve in quiet lines from place to place, Ihey greet 
nobocfy md are not greeted. They are the personators of the gods going to 
appolntefl places for prayer. With luck one may see the boy who will be the 
Pire-god, He will be wrapped In a bli^et too md he moves as solemnly as the 
TOn, only his cropped hair ahowlng that between times he is TOrely an lodlTO 
kid in a govenment school* He must be a mmb&T of the Badger clan, and he 
is Invited to assrae this distinction. One little bey idi© was invited in 1923 
cried, go his mother said, for days because he knew the dancing was so bard. 
Finally he consented, and now that he is sixteen Mid sbout to be graduated 
from a goverianent school, he is glad. Ten la the average age, though sometimes 
an older lad Is chosen« 

When the morning star rises on the great day, the personators of the gods 
md their attendants slip quietly from the village, bearing their masks and other 
paraphemalla hidden under blankets, ^e masks have all been n&wly painted and 
feathered In the cer^ionial chana?er, ais is a task that only the Initiated 
may see* Anyone else chancing on It la beaten by the lAlppers, lAo bear 
yucca blades for the purpose. This Is ve^ necessary, as other^sa the Shalako 
would fall while rujming* A personator of the gods who spoke to a woman muld be 
glv^ the same pimls^ELent, The ma^ Is carried on a long pole bidden under the 
draperies and steadlad by a man yko also mmlpulates strAags ^leh roll the 
great bulging eyes and alack the wooden be^ as the figure moves* Bach Shalako 
is attended by twD| his manager, wrapped In a bl^dcet, and the man who will 
relieve him. The task of danelag with the hea^ superstrueture is so great 
that no one man could stand lt| even ^th two it is a teat of endurrace and 
skill which the lAole village watches intently. The Shal^o dancers wear only 
a black-velvet Jacket, a close-^^flttlng white buckskin cap, and a string of bells 
tied under the bare knee* Only the bells sound as the party approaches the 
ittddle, where a group of priests wait to g^eet fch^ with sacred meal, aere 
the Shalaico move througli a brief but toirlcate ceremony, cliaiging the Images from 
man to mm behind bl^skets held to eonceal them. Tills care to screen the actors 
is due to the fact that children do not know that these are not really the gods, 
and that their faith oust be preserved imtil they are Initiated, 

Here one first sees the smooth runntog motion t^teal of the Shalaka, A 
mis-step and especially a fall would Indicate that the dancer had not been true 
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Co bit vows, «d ehft whippet would be called upon -a contlmency not wlthla 
the m^ty of nan, for It Is a point of great pride to balance the nask 
adroitly and never to niss a step* Dsually the ranatag is perfect, the graceful 

and finally the daring swoop as the man bgnds his kaees and the Shalako per- 
S 5 dips and rights itself, when each dancer has performsd his part. 
««i.f;'^i"®''^^*\^ 1"^ **^«'» ^blch Is sacred as the last 

«h« MLddle. Finally, about dark, 
the uhalako cross the causeway, carefully steered by their attendants, and 
each one enters the house which has been prepared for hlia, 

A deep student of cooparatlve religions watched this cerenony Intently, 
following the StalAo and their attendants as they retraced the wnderlngs of 
the Zunis from the center of the earth to the restlag-place on the river and 
finally Into the nodem village, whare the great feathered heads bent to enter 
the house doors. He saw the high seriousness of the people following, the 
sooetlaeB almoet tospairlng efforco of the guards to prevent Intrusive whites 
from prof antes the eventj and finally, as the last great figure disappeared 
Into the house, he said; 

'No wonder missionaries have had no luck In converting these people to 
Christianity, it will never be done. The essential mental rhythm of the two 
races Is too far apart, ¥ou could Imagine reducing that Shalako figure two 
feet or even four; you could net possibly turn it Into Christ on the cross,"' 

18# 

"Ihe Shaldso is a forQr-nlne d^ ceremonial, but preparations for it have 
required a full year.,. ^ the fortteth d^ the first kachlnas appear in public, 
parading Into the plaza, where they greeted with sprinkles of meal and taken 
tato seclusion for their el^t-day retreat. We recognize them as the Ifiidheads, 
the toyemshl, the clowns. Their masks are those of pitifully defomed hi^an 
4A4^t* ^ejored like their bodies with the pinkish clay of the sacred lake. Uke 
wioe children bom of incestuous union they warn against sexual license. 
Theirs is the most dangerous of all masks. Ite one dares touch them for fear 
of going sexually eraay." 

19. 

There are other kachlnas who participate In this forty-nine d^ ceremonial, 
but it would take too long to relate the relation of each one to the ceremoiy. 
I will list them and If you wish to further explore their part in the ceremonial 
you may do this on your oto. These are the other kachlnas who appear la this 
orderi Sayatasha, the Rain God of the North, he Is called long Horn from his 
turquoise-colored mask with a long horn on the right side of the face because 
•he brings long llfe», "his right eye is smal »for the i^tch people, so thay 
won't live long', hie left eye is long 'for the people of one heart, lo that 
they may have a long life, ' in the left hand he carries a bow and arrow, " (he 
wears white buckskin and much fine Jewels, showing that he is most Important.) 
18. 
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next kaebtna Is a lleeltt of ceo. 



••Shulawltsl, the fire Oed. Hie bead mek and naked body are smeared black and 
aplotcbed with the direettlei. (psloea: red, yellow, blue, and white, A fawaskto 
poueh filled trtth saeda hanga oveje hla shoulder, Ee carries a cedar bri»d. 
Attending him la his cereswnlal godfather, t^Msked, but robed la buekakia,,*. 

Late this aftaraoon, the for^-el^th day, eva^thtog Is roa#, A ripple 
of exolteneat stirs the air. As the sua sl^s they eoae, first *Sayataaha», 
Ifflag Horn, the Rain Ood of the »orth. With him Is his war chief, the lain 
Cod of the South, similarly masked aaeve that he has no bora, 'Hututu', he la 
nsMd for his call. Being ve^ ta^rtant they walk urtth long strides, poising 
each foot la the air before brlnglag It dom with a hea?^ th»^* »Hu-tu-tu|' 
they c^, shying their deer bone rattles. 

'"Bahlad thaa com tm 'Y«uhakt©», mniowm of th% Bast wd tbae« Tbmir 
Mas, Qm^iMg Itoodg la said to mm | you an a ttmm and mdar your bed^ tha 
dasr 11© doTO to rast at your f eet^ » So thay oawy daar aatlers In both hands, 
and aeross the tops of thtlr h^ads an sticks of cottonwod^ lhay pr^ for the 
t^aas that thare may be mod. Their face isa^s are blue, pi^tuated by mall 
eye and south holesi their torsoe red| their IWi yellow| md they near tAlte 
buckskin Wrtlas belted irtth fox skins* Shuffltog across the plua iflth high 
lifted Imeas, twlsttoi from the waist, they peer at the crowds standing re* 
verently In llne# 

The last tm are the »Sal^blaS tta War BMthars of the Directions, 
lenlth and nadir. Th^ are the dippers, carrying yucca rods to ptmlsh stmbllng 
dancers and tAlp spectators should one fall* Yoimg oen with beautiful bodies, 
they dart back and forth, alw^s on the rim, uttering hi^ clear calls. They 
are tongerous and car^ the bad luck of crow's feathers* ttls year one is 
speckled, the other black, ttelr big eyes are cowiected like goggles^ and 
they have long raouts. X^ke all kachlnas they mar, soaewhere, a dow^ eagle 
feather to ay^oli^e the breath of life, a parrot feather to bring southerly 
rain, a turtle shell, and deer hoof rattlei and hlddM In their belt Is their 
•he«t' a pouch of squash, bmm^ md com seeds of the four directions." 

19. 

It is no wonder to tm that \m non-bidtras fbid It so difficult to imder* 
sttfid the todlan and his of life ud religion, their ^ of life is so 
iwolved with syisboHm that imderstanding is alsost jta^osslble. I do feel 
tho that we owe the bidlan at least mx attest to understand him. 

&pi Snake Dance 

This dance Is perhaps the laost fascinating of all the Indian ceremonials. 
The difficult thing about undsrstOTidlng Indies is that each tribe has i^s own 
ideas of rallgton. TUa whole thing is so foralgn in the White Man's mind that 
confusion exists and If wi are confuoed we have a tendu^ to give up t^Jng 
to raterstmd ^thi^gs 
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Ihla danca U dona with a rateU anaks la the nouth oi th« daaMv. a« 



hftad of the nttle snake is six Inches axs^ from the Eouth, tte daneers do 

get bltfeeii but they don't die, Thm nsn-Bftdlaa era't raderatttrnd this, FollowlBg 

la the deaerlptlen of the Sa^ Smee» 

"^16^ the audlenee has been gathering. The crowd Is worst at Walpl, 
for the pia^a there Is small and Its dance la the best-known. Yet It oust 
be deecrlbed, for only Walpl has the original »tlponl»i only Walpl has the 
SneOm Rock, which pl^a m direct part In the service, but which haa appeared 
to alnoBt ewiy painting or photogri^h of the cereao^, Vu^ people come for 
the ^telope-daneei as no^, one would thlrfs, as that niall plasa could hold. 
Yet all the day of the Snake S«ace the roads acrosa tte plain are bla^ irtth 
onm, seutfellng along like lo beetles, each one bringing Its load of 
«Mte visitors* 'Dudee' cone la tooves, usual^ ahepherded by ptefesalonal 
_ dude-wrsiglers, lAo wearily answer question after question, lAo fight a 
hopeless fight against dust and heat and glare and t^ld drl^lng-water to make 
eofflfortable people who CMmot be made comfort^le short of real comfort, 
larasola and wide hats, fans nd thenoa bottles of eliding Ice-water, vendors 
with pink popi the clashing Itavajo Jewelxy, which la aliaest the badge of an 
interest In the ladlanj loudly callod greetlnia between Arizona tows^eople lAo 
cone eve^ year to see each otheri Sadlw Service people, knoirtng evejybo^, 
I«ng rows of Indian mgona cemtog up the road which la closed to automobiles, 
dudes roeklag precariously on chairs tipping In tra^n-bads, ecrawiy little 
horses tugging terribly, being beaten, Navajo arriving on horsoa, al^a 
hau^tUy aloof, alt^a quiet, alwa laden with the moat beautiful turquoise 
and silver, specially priced for eastern biqpera. Ihe nob gather^ slowly, 
crushing^. In the little plaza, bulging agatoat the Inadequate rope which has 
be« strung along the edgei small boys aqulmdng through, fat woiwn sweating 
i^leasntly, faea coatless, fanning thmelves ^th straw hats, &pls selling 
the same roo£- apace again and again, collecting before deliver, nd thn calmly 
tts^arlng when rival parties of swearing, Jngltog lAltes arrive to cla^ 
their 'reserved «pace'. Hin boosting fat old ladlea on to roofa, eeeaalonal 
prehlstorle beams glvtog wqp and toafellng a atruggllnt naas of hman beings 
Into dusty debris, UBpleaaant, but soft eaougbi to pMvont broken bones. Ibvle 
stars In white veils, wenen novelists picturesquely distributing peacock-feathera 
nong good-loofctog young Bopls, tall drivers In totenatlonal eostmea of 
Ingllsh riding boots Mid.'b^|ctep, ooiA^ hats, mi Russian blouses. Bitter 
conq^lalnt ttm wmen irtth/j^asols agatast wenen with parasols. So the 
white man comes to see the Snake duee. 

In time, a long t^, the warning rattling la heard mA the antetope 
priests appear, mUElng quickly, aoy repeat the evolution of the dsy before, 
and their coatma are the sam, but the effect smehov la nmch i»re tense. 
TOe whole crowd Is held silent, watching for the snake men, and also watching 
the clouds la the sl^, for traditionally It mXmya rains after the Snake- dance, 
bruiglag an l^edlate r«Bpoase to the pr^ar. 

When th^ finish their four turns aroTOd the plaBa, tAlch they orite 
actually pressing against the crowd, the ante lopea line up before the 'kl«l» 
and, swaying slightly, await the arrival of the Sn^-prlests. 
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Ify tills t£M th% tmslea la i^lbrut and m Mimd la h^ard m§ tfm SasSm* 
Aueera miter yriLth a leag aidLsglng step, defl&lCSp qulckp bard, Md clfcla 
thm plaaa tba appointed four ttoasp gt^^lng thtlr inslstatit oall upoa 'alpapu' 
and seattaring thalr saerad i^al saeh t^a. Flaally thay cmm to rast, faelog 
the Itaa of utalopa mat rad Uwk arast Then the tvo platooas sway from alAi 
to sldst mdcls^ only aao^h aotloa to oause the rattlta to souadt md ohaatlfliS 
that tarrlbla low thtm^roua imirisw, whleb aavar aoimda as ttou^ husaa balngs 
Biada Itt but saras to araa from the vary bowla of tha aarth* I^lsdar md laudar 
It growss aa tha bodlea nakt &an auddesly It aeaieag the man raleasa aaah 
other's arms ud swing Into a rapid vigorous dance whleh sh^as all tha rattles 
and whleh Is paralyilng In Its una^aotedbass* Tism after tlma this transition 
Is mada frm tha low hiffmlng growl to tha laslstant beat of the toiaat wd baek 
agaln« Finally It Is over tha groyps braA Into dmcm formation for the handling 
of tha said^s* 

Iha line of antelopa mm braakSf laavd^g the *klsl* entruaa opanp md a 
Sn^a«»prleGt stoops Into It and amargas with a sn^St lAlch ha plaoaa batmen 
his teatbi and aets off* Be Is aecoE^anlad by raother prlesti whose left hand 
rests on the carrier's stoulderp his right hand toldtog the sndce whip to 
stroke tha an^a lotd prwant tte dangarous colling* Dancing In tmlsonf this 
pair starts on a circuit of tha plBaa» stepptog rhythmically to the acaospanlmant 
of the antelopa chwt* Mhar pairs follow until the plaaa Is crowded with thamA 
A third man trails each cot^lai nnobtruslvaly. ffhan the clrcla Is co^latat the 
dancer drops his sn^e, %Akidh at onca tries to get aw^» Cian the third mup 
tha gatharart comas Into action. Quietly, ^th alart he imtchas his 

snake • SoMtlmas with his whip ha stirs up a llttla puff of dust which causes 
tha sn^e to turn aw^ from the crowds He navar lets It gat among the paoplat 
though many squealing woman anticipate It* ^anp ^an tha tim la exactly 
right, ha touches tha snake ^Idi his faatharad wnd| accurately drops maal on 
It, and, making a graoaftil swop with his whole bod^, catches It just behind 
the head. Swinging the undulating reptile the length of his am, thb sm's 
bo^ and the snaka make a flashing bronaa statue for one tmforgatt^la mraant. 
Then, nonchalantly, as a woman carries a showar^bouquat, he laya tha sni^e 
across his arm and goes after another ona« Miu^lle the lAola group of fifteen 
to thlr^ mm has broken Into slmllw thMea. The plaia Is flllad ^th 
dancers tAo follow no regular line. Snakes curl about un's necks, their 
heads are often seen agatost a man's cbadi as thou^ biting lt| somati^s a 
mall iriilp<>sntfta m^as a rosette of Itself on a mu's ear, iomatlmas a long 
bull* snake Is so haa^ that ^a two men have trouble holding lt« Sometimes 
a small boy priest gats his lags all tuglad up ^ a snake longer than ha Is 
and has to be ralaasad by a kindly tfitalopa msif ^ttlers ua handled td^th 
no more concern than the ^mllast lAlp or gartar^snaka^ Gatharars navar 
lose sl^t of their particular andkas, avan lAaa the duca Is at Its hal^t 
and the groimd Is covered with wriggling reptiles trying to escape, being 
turned back and finally caught* TAen a gatharar gets mora snakes than ha can 
convenlsntly hudla, he homrs some man to the crowd by handing him an ars^ul, 
or he gives them to the swaying, chanting ^telope*-prlest, whose ams are 
soon filled ^th them* Bach dwcar handles many mtitBBf sometimes fifty or 
slx^ being used in an afteraoon. 

At last, when the bag of sn^es is ei^tled, the chief Sn^a<«prlast makes 
a large circle of meal on the ground. I&ivlng wlthtta quick daflnitenass of 
the ^ole cer^sony, ha strews meal from the sIk cardinal dlractlons toward 
the canter of his elrclai md then thi gatherers approach and throw In the sn^es, 
a writhing nmss* Woman and girls, covered yith white ceramonlal mutles, 
have been standing ready with plaques of maal* They approach and scatter meal 
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en tkm mlgglls^ pllet their quistaesii lack^ Che omnless feerlesmisfl th% 
pTtmutB and hmt^ mtm thm qulataiess of nervousaess* They dlsappe^, loglog 
no tismm Thmn thm saake priests all dash i&to the eirelei gatltoi? tip the 
fioakes iM great armfulSi %md rygh out of the plmTMg Is mde for them iilth 

no hesitancy md they disappear dom the four trails md out on to the pidlss 
oar^b&g the m^ee to s^ rCato shrlros ^ere they are pleased to oar^ their 
nessage to the trntenioridU 

Hiimiihile In the pla^a the Astelope-pr tests wmkm their four aireults 
again In reverse^ the a^erger puts oeal, mteri ud his eottoimood woath to 
the 'klslS and they all ^ out* Als ends their partlQipatlon and they return 
to thler ktva siere^ to tmdress mA to eat the meal whloh i^oun have been 
bringing In huge stemi^ pus ud bowls and In plies of ^plkl* bread* 

The snidee mn ooi^ sferi^gllng baaky pantfaig from their raui and one by 
one they reach their klvap ^ere they openly strip and bathe. Wmen of the 
Snake elan brtog bowls of the emetlop whose t^tog is the final publle aet of 
the ceramosy, ^e mm not having eaten slMe the prwlous day» the results are 
not so loathsome as ml^t be as^eoted. Every dmoer drl^s and leus» retehlngt 
over tbe edge of the klva imtll he Is entirely purified. Ibis is said to be 
to purge the dancers of sn^e^eham ^ieh night be dmgerous to other 
inhabitants of the village. As each mm finishes vomitingp he enters the kivat 
where ceremonial smoktog is the prelude to a feast, tAloh must be eagerly 
antieipated« 

Ifean^ilet if the gods are good ^ mA if all has been done wbIIj the gods 
are good«>raln is comity. As the late afternoon ll^t wanes* dusk la usually 
hastened by the gathering of huge cloudss stretfcs of rain appear over distant 
mesasi Asde^wranglers mrshal their charges into oarsj eager to 'cross the 
wash' before floods fill it, Bopis frm net^borlng villages get thraselves 
ud th*ir faa^lles loaded Into carsi and then comes the long, swishing, sweet- 
nulling ralA, pouring In cleansing floods frm the roofs Into the streets 
ud over the edge of the mesa, brtogtag hope nd eonf Ident asmruce that 
hearts were pure and the work was pleasbig in the sight of the unseen ones, 
nie Sndce-duce always brtogs rain»" 



The N^wi Kaehina 

*Nimu Kaehina' is the Bome^^lng o£ the kachlnas back to the Bm 
Frucisco Mountains. 

It begins ten days after the sumer lolstice, when Utlim, the 'Fowmu' 
society chief, sets up his atudard at the entruce of the Bo» klva« It is 
a ten^day ceremnlal. tAa first ei^t days are required for klva rituals. 
Ootrnterbalanclng the 'Bowmu', its e^hasls, like that of the Etmt ShalAo, 
is tqpon the slowing pulse beat of life. Fr^er sticks for Spider Vtomn are 
tude, representing the prayers of old Bopi woman, and batdi pr^rer feathers for ■ 
the War Brothers, reprasantlng the pr^ers of old im altar of the directions 

is set up. to it four gourds of water are placed by four dlffarent clans« 
In a long, el^orati altar carmo^, songs and prayers are given# The plaok over 
the sipapu Is rltmally knocked, calling for M^lngtm below. Tn sud in f ^ont 
of the altar are pluted all the pr^er sticks - hundreds, male ud femle, 
of all directions, color of all kinds. And on the elghfiinlght u all night 
dance Is held. 

20. 
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tha publle mppmwme^ of tha kaehlnai begins at dawn and la atoost 
eontiBuouB throughout tha ninth d^. It is a faeawell of beautiful, barbaric 
pAgaantry, Tbm plants ef the naika hove been Beratohad off mA burladi 
naw paint put on, Ihara aea helnat na^s topped with feathars md graBS, 
Hi^ tenraced I^litaa are painted iri.th cloud mi rai^ow, with corn and 
butterfly, Sonettloaa, In the back, a kaehlna doll standing on ^ ear of corn, 
Ihe tnevlt^le ruff spruce around tto thvoat, a sprig eanled la one hMd, 
There are six fenale kaehlnaa with faces hidden by a long red frbiga, their 
parted black halt done %^ la lAorls, the aquash blessoaB of Sopl vli^imi^. 
Just like those worn In the c»wd by lopi brides, vho have been barred fron 
seeing aiQ? dame dur^ the year mtll this Ntaa toehina. 

Bow bewtiful It Is la the thick dust, the stifling heat. The daaelag 
kachtoas* ffia brlagtog th«i pr^er aticksf flipping dwps of mter war 
thtti with m eagle featheri blow^ moke at th« from a caimonlal plpai 
Bpr^i^ then with seal. Htaen brtngiag piq?er thin plkl bread tied In 
bundles, stlel^ choeblate cake, ttlldren Bb^ly offerl^ the first fnlts of 
the fields: small ears of com, little oelons, tiny, piak-cheefced peaches, 
Md the kachinas too have gifts for theni bows and arrows, kachine dolls In 
their image. 

So they dmce. Till sunset, tten, led by Uitiffs, they leave. Going to 
the far mesa point, pursued by the people plucking spruce tirtgs f^ their 
costtmes to plant to their fielda, Sllutly nwi^ alone now &>tm the roc^ 
trail toward the setting sun, a weirdly beautiful precesslm of figures 
stnick by a strode enchmtnent beyond the touch of oan, Vanishli^ at last, 
as all kachinas must vanish, toto their trmoorlal ho».,,,But to reappear at 
smrlse on the point, only for a njooent, An hallucination to the sleepy 
spectator. A pronise of their return. 

The ripe richness, grotesque toages^, saA barbaric beauty of topi cerenonlala 
are a^st unbelievable and certatoly Indesertoable, tt^ fill the calendar 
year. The soyal at the irtJrter solstice turntog back the sun to straier. tta 
fire ritual of WuBuchlffi^ The powaau mi Kiam lUehlna. tte woi^'s cereao&lals 
of laxmi, Uksn, and Oasol. me Flute certtnenlal observing the finergence. 

The Sa^-intelope cereaenlal, TbA Smmv Solstice eeremaial turning 
back the am. to winter, tte War and Stick Smlloi^ag eeranoaiea, tte ^ring 
races, the kaehlna races. The naay Auacea • kachtoa dnees, naslwd Mid 
naadwd, tha wnuen's beautiful Buffalo Srace md delicate Butterfly tence. 
With all their perpetual pr^er stick plmtlng. Their tay paintings of sand, 
neal, and pollen, on the altar, to front of It, or around tha alpapu. tte klva 
with drawls, ialtiatloa of children, ritual songs, primers, o&d ^ths, the 
directional color systms, the ^bellui of stoM, anlnal, pint...... All 

these parallel those we have alrea^ observed to other Pueblo and "wajo 
cermontals. 

Uke the Navajo sings, the najor Bopl cereaoalala are of nJae nights' 
duration, hut neasured by the totervenlng m& overlappiag eight or ten days. 
They too are heallug ceremanlftlB, Ths tottmu for rhewMtiBn, the Flute for 
lightning shock, the Sn^e-Antelope for swelling, the War for bronchial troi^le, 
the lakon for eeama, the Maro for venereal diseases, Uke Pueblo cereaoalals 
their last d^s ead in great public dmees, Uke both Navajo and Puoblo 
cerfflttnlala they are nyth-drasas, nyste^ plays, tt^ are. In a senoe, a re- 
capltulatloa of all the Navajo and Pueblo cereaoalaliso. ttey stem back, as 




the pbollTO e« eht ItormJ© wlUt Way dejlvea ttsm thm Maa Verda Sm Tenpla. 
U.. ? "^ f?** *^^f'' dwallera. ttay parallel the Baanings mxA often the exaot 
«Euali of the ancient Aiteci, Itolteea, ud Ifayaa, ^d their extraordtoary 
rtetoesa and c^lexl^ is the daapair of all ethnelogleal and anthropologleal 

Their apeeifle fimetions are to heal, brtog rain, fertilize crops, 
recoimt aytha, preach senoona, afford flesfiaa, perpetuate tradition. But 
rtove all they are ■tructurad to naiatata the hamo^ of the universe, Bvery- 
thlng else la partial, Bence their nlttosate naaBlnss are rooted in the ime 
old, faalliar pr^ae that the u^ltaAed imlverse within Individual aaa la 
indlviBlbly linked with the lineaBur^le unlveirse. Whatever dlatorta the fAole 
wa^a the parti what can happen within the pfl^ehe can take place la the ceaooa."-. 



21. 
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tlvm - jerrao^al lodge (the prellnlnMy service for every dawe la perforaed 
to the Elva, the nea neet ther^ for all elan and Badlm buBiaeof, and 
■OTie form of the old euiton of youth»» living la the clan Kiva Is 
foimd auiost evei^^ere)* 

"Cacique" - the nan who teows the aytholo^ i*lch Ilea behind the cereaonles 
Md he understanda the •igolflemee of the various foms, but 
hla iTOiwledge la sacred to hla md he irtll not divulge It lightly, 

todlao daace - not really a dwce to the lense to lAlch we uaa the tena. It 
ti a eenwBlali a ay^olle representation, a primer. Qie 
^ee la the gmulne religious ovresalon of a primitive people 
i*lch has survived without serious Intern^tlon for aeusaads 
of years. 

Klsl- shrine - that holds anakei, before the sn^e dance, (topi Smkm Dance - 
Panclne Gods , p, 155,) 

Kachlna - mi to all the Kachlaas are lovable and klnd^ supematurala which 
bring rato and other blessings to the people." - 'nibm Kachloag are 
^^%SSS* ^""hed by Steller-miiS; £ea Mgelis, 

caiu. iS3i. p. 126. tte Kachtoas we associated with the Fueblo 
IttdlMis, notably the Hopl of Ariiona and the Ziml o£ Itew Iteico, 

She Shalako - 'It la stricter a Ziml cereaoi^ which was adopted frwi thrai by 
the topi about th« year 1860, but oaong the latter It la by no 
Mans so elrtorate. This Is the •Coirtng of the Goda', or Kachinaa," 
From ^ Kachinaa Are Coalng . 

The Rlnan Kachlna - "tod now the Kachinaa are going hone - the Bopl Kachtoas 

to their ^de to the Sm frmctseo Mauntatos, the iual 
Kachinaa to their village to the Sacred L^. " Frw 
The Kachinaa are Coml^ , 

Yehbechai (song) - Ravajo healing song lasting nine nights held to the fall, 

feyote - considered as our Stmdqp worablp secvlee cereaony, begins a£ «ventog 
and lasts all night, "^^ote" la a type of cactus buttons used In 
a religious my to produce technicolor dreus. Thla eecanam Is a 
w«r to coname %ri.th Gsd, (Peyote ia chewed or aade Into a tea). 

Com Vmcm - Pueblo duce held In Spring «td Suoner to Insure good crops. 

ttewn Suce Ofeuntala Spirit Banco) - Apache nasked dmee, the daneoffi lo- 

personata the mauataln spirits so that 
these DplrltB may bring blessings and 
haallage* (called the crowa dafice because 
of the elrt orate crowns worn by the dancers) 

War Dance - a fast moving droce tj^lcal of what white people think of as an 
3tedlan dance. 
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Miilletme ii^ * '*Git«aftit]. life la Intdeate md mlsbovatmt md ttvi mUelm* 
flm li let €@mMr mi lasvlag spirit. Be Is a doafior as will 
as priesCi issually be Is a dlgnlflsdp tew^;^l€t and Cnl^ 
0pi^itm% persoist aa to all pfofaaslons, a faw ttlsflts 

oocui^i a tatr aradfcsp a fav fakag*) le nqulcts a long mA airdaMt 
tt^alnl^ to hmmm a ftA^ qiiallfiad wdlalm«-swi| mmtimm 
a mas Mrvai i^ppnotla^Bblp af emu^ yea» bafora ha is ibla 
CO iatd otm of Cha gta^ atoa«*d^ slagse If a boy shows m 
latitude tot tha aalllagp suoh as a good stsgtog wlo€» m 
imstual mmi^^ or a ^Itltual quall^p ha bagtos tratelng as 
aaslstmt^ to a Alllad vattoliie'-aM» often bis Mtenal tmola^ " 
Itootog godSm p* 203 

Bogim Na^rajo bous#t often used as a plaoe to hold aer^malals* (Ui ordter to 
ba ooaslderad a *tegm"| the duallliig has to ba^a a dltt floor, usuallF 
Is oetagan la shapay has a fire place byllt la tba eeate^ of the iroosu) 

Baaitog Pmoes (Ilsvajo) * Squaw Deaoai FIm Saaoe, Yalbtohat* 

jLaia md Growth Dmees CPueblo) Cora Hmcm^ Sad^a 0nca« . 

Hoop Danee*a dance with boops but is not a cereoonial-sklll and dexterity ere the 
ij^ortaut factors of this duoa» 
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of gov0im»)t toeludljsg BufM iDmmw Sum at Taos 
rad Sagle Snoa at Sm UdefongOt tfir^ of ttia pueblos 
hmm Am^mm on tbt tbiraa succaadUg d^g# 
23 Sim Ildafottw faast imim^l ^m&m in oaa plasap Osmm^m 
Oama otha^ 

2 Bm Failpa Bitffalo teua; also dwoas la a^aral oCbar 
puablos* 

4*-5 Uuo Daaoasp OraEnwofaaSi aC faos (Spralsb^Aurtcaa 
latai^rataclon of flalas dmcaa) 
15 ^u^as at Saa Jum 

Eastar Simda^ md auoaaa^ag tm oi: thna d^fs, daa^aa 
la mst of tha pueblosi oa^raoalal foot iraaas* Savatal 
of tha puabloa obaawa dltoh-opaalag oamsoalaa fil 
daaeasp ud sMia plaf oaftraoalal Bhtasy* 
27 Daaoas gaaanlly at ^a Kansm pmblos aad Janas. 
Ziast Saturday^HlshoQi Draea at tha Jotosoa Grpstaslmf 
nolvaralty of Hair ItaleOy Mbuqyarqya* 

1 
3 

29 



Bm Faltpa faast 

TttSt Ca^^aial RaeaSp (€• SiOO^lOiOO a*m.)| Gochlti 
Cora Smw (Cowtag of tba ftlvacs^a)* 
Jima 4 Tasuqaag a daaaa during thla wak« 



8 Snta Clara B^falo Daaaa* 
13 Sandla faast d^ Q^m Daaoal obsainrMoa of Saa totonlo'i 
Say daaeas at Taoa <Oo» Du£a)« Sm JuMt Smta Clara^ 
8m Xldafoarat Ooabltlt mA Fa^atat 
24 Saa <^aa*s ^ dmeas at Toas (aftaraooa)» Bm JfteUt 
lalatai ^^Itty Smta AMj Iiagwiat aad Asmai Jamas 
Roostar fiill* 

^laca Xslata adoptad Its ooaatltutloa, tba aatanonlal aalMtter has imdargom 
varlotii cbifigas. tea msy saa daaoas parforaad by althar tha ILagima giroap 
vbtah dmlls la tba puablop or ^ tba Islata graap« Batas shotild ba ohaakad 
aiiaually« 



Juaa 



July 



29 Bm Fadro*8 Vey at Iiagtu^, Aeooaf S^a immt Bm Fallpas 
Saato OMdagOi Coobltl, mi Xslata^'^aatally Roostar Puils, 



1*4 
4 

^-26 
26 



Ifesealero i^aeha G^aa CartTOalal* 
Daaeas at tba Xadlm Foi?^Wo%^« Flagstaff* 
JiQarllla i^a^ha Faast (Ho earraoalas) 
lifts Com Draea* 

Smtiji^'s tey at Smto Am. mi liSiwai AsoTOt Roostar 

Fulli Ooohltl Com Dwcai Taos Cora Duioa« 

Smta Aaa^a faast d^i iaats Ma* X^s md Asmm Cora fiftiaafie 
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mld^ Sap tanber 
Octobar 



4 
10 

12 
15 



28 

2 
8 

14*15 

19 
29 
30 



4 
31 



J^ig Old Bicoa Bull Draee* 

Mato DomliigQ fust day, Gsm Danca« 

n^uifls feast §m Ij^mmo^B Si^ mt Isemm md 

Bmtm Clarai Gen filiate • 
Zla f sasc Com hmem^ 

OwMs tbm mtmt^tHhsl ladtm ^trnmniml ac 6all^» 
N* N»» on feha iacoQd JAwsa^Prl«^8im«9 In Auguife^ 
B^pl Sn^a Saacaa (ehads loaall^) 

Islata faaat^,* (gaa strnwi tootrntm pravtous page) 

AQmm feast Sa^, Dattea® 

Ildifonwp Bariraat Oraae ud othara* 
Jleartlla Apmhm ealabntlom at BDraa or Stone 
^ajo Faltt Window Roafc» Ariaona 
Ziagima feaat d^^p Ifasrwert Janoa ud oche»# 
Taoop swLdom tanett 

f»s feast day, rals^ races wd pola cli^lag^ 

First m^k, mmul Mivajo lalr at Shiproek, N. M. 
HaiAe feast di^« 

toveabar 2* on one of these daysp oerraonlea la wet 
of the pueblo. 



1 (See Oot« 31) tmm ^eest 
iZ jetmi mA lest^ua feast days* 

Soiaatlm In N&vedbar oe Sealer, the Shalako at 
Navajo Night Way and Ifewtabi Stop Vsy oeremoaies* 

24 Twst night proeession and ptoa bonfires. 

3 Taos Dear or Ifiita^ims danses (afternoon)* 

C^lsteaa Bve ^ues to siission ohuMhea at AeoeKa« 
Lagima, Zsleta« Sm Fallpap Santo Srals^, fteatiiquet Tasoi 
and possibly ottora* 

artatiMs My nd cm or Area d^s follotiliig, dMoas at 

aost of the puebloa« 

Niw fear*s five, S«adla Dear Dmee. 

m the vuftous Bopl vtllagesp katslna (fcaohlM) daneea 

are held iwom Saorabar'i'Jtilye Xbese be seen fre*^ 

guently on Saturd^ o^ Strndsy**' 

22« 




22« 

Sra^vestem Asaoei^ion on la^an Mfalrsi tedlans of the Jouth^st, 
Smta FOp mw IteHeo^ (pooket toAook) 1960* moe fl*00 ^ 
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Utfe of C^oo tndln lhoaogr«pb Raeevda 

FsiloMag It « lt«t of 78 EWI reeords. tfiera Is a 45 Rm 

««eor4. It «1U be iadieated, • -r^ 




HST" 

#13S 

#130 

#160 

#161 

#174 

#179 

#187 

#600 

#141 



#1S4 
#1SS 
#196 



tettttrfl^ Otaee & SaglA Sauce 
fiuffalo Di&be & Tietety Dmee 
Ispl Shaldee ^ MaAe«d Soag 
Bopl Butterfly & Zimt ^-ha^hi-aho 



(45 BHO 



ipaehe Crop Songe 

MiiAteto ^Irlt Owee & jreyous Song 

ApaelM UgbtBiBg ioi^f 

SinvlM Si^e i^urta 1 & 2) 

Sunrise ^art 3 & 4) 

^aehe love Soag & Hiaealero trail 

I*U €o With Tou & I Caaa .to the Place 

Z% & lora a Nwajo Boy & Glriia Round Dance 

I'm looking for Vfy Boyfriend & I'm tot an Old Mild (45 

Qfadle Song & htff alo ^ee 
Barveat Dance & Bmtteg Doace 

Taoa Round Sance & Glotm DsMe (aolo) 
Boraetall Duee & Friendship Soaga <4S Rm) 
faoB War Dance & Xaea Social Daace (45 RIH) 
New Xaea War Duee Song & Stonelake Special 



flw Step 6 Song of SIgr ttQr (Nat^) 

llav^o Skip Sance & War Srace 

YeUiaehal Cbant (2 different teans) 

Kavajo eriadlng Songa 

Z^ra Sottg msA Nmrajo fsn Step (Bata^) 

Wttp Saiiee Soage & Riding tenga (Katiy) 

Sun Sat^ & Soat Song 

Gift Sanoa Soag & &(9 Suue 

Bapnr Srag & Atee'S (tAtte Feather) 

Itomd SaoM & &lold Suee 

Ol d Haa Squaw fianoa & Mdem Squaw 

74'ala to Oallup & Oootel^t, ladlea 

Bluebird felbeehai & Qmvp Mdijig Songs 

Do list Forsake W 4 tt^tita Squaw fiance 

1 Want to ftit Aras Aroimd Tour Iteek & Havajo Circle Sance Songs 
She Soeinit lova Ms & I'll take Ton Back To Arizona (Solo-Reg Begw) 
I Mdn»t Care & The Old Olo^ Raising on Iwa Jlaa (Solo-Reg BBgfflf) 
Ravajo Squm Daneo (Sol^Hatay) 

Sonila, I'm lacvlng You & the fOtlte Chlu^ iMar Oallup 

tavajo Shoea €aaa Songs & lat's Bope for love 

MUi^'s Boop Dance & Moon ud Stua Squaw Dance (Solo-Hat^y) 

% Smatheart Bene & Squaw's «hy Ible Snce (Solo-Rag Baimr) 
Five tamA Bi^aa (ftiio-Sag Beg^) 
Bavajo Fasttog Song 4 If Ton Bold l|r Bind (45 RIM only) 
Mnrajo falbaohal & Botad Daaoa (45 UH only ) 
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#148 
#180 
#t»l 

#604 



#6l60*b 

1-45 

10 



#601 

zma. 



#6160-a 



#166 
#169 
#176 
#192 
#199 

510BK 

#170 



#171 
#177 



AMR 



mm 



#195 



7m 

#6160.e 
#608 



i^colng VTiQFdr & Wdatght Water Soag 
M»cnlag fUfw Seng & SuBrise Song 
BtgraCft OBcafl«a«l SoBgt #1 & #2 
lqpot« Spirit Soag & Hajrett Blrthd^ 8e^ 
^POt« 0itM»i^al Sengs (45 BIH) 
9qrot« Otaaha Iti^r Soagt (45 URO 



Kinw Ww Daactt ii Usm Bond Snee 

Uom Beaad (Solo^Hkt^) 

Uom War Dnea & Eopi Barieat Snea <4S 



anaha Bsluika IHmm & Slow War ta^ea <45 nSH also) 
Quha Flag teag & Oiaba OBatast Saaee 
Mbal tei^r & rlttta Soag 



Euai Squaw Onea ^ Kth-ha-ll-sbo 

Zini SoBnattEba 8o^ & ftiffale ^ea 

A Swrlta Song <tolo*Hat^, Kkvajo Slagor) 



Fast War Onea & Bomd Suoa 
a^wua fort^ mna & O^v War teiea 
Oklahdoa 49 Sengs (#1 & #2) 

lonasma for ^ Swee^aart & Ufe Cnmk tJm (aeyeme Dava & Group) 
IfMt Hi at Bsb Hill & HawC Bntk T^mm (45 RIH also) 



Seeutlng Banea & Rabbit Seng (Cglala SIoise) 

Soraa Song & Xem Sei^ 

SlousE War tmem Song <by teifaas) 

Oiiaf 's Boaorlag Song & Fast Sieuie War Dmea 



tta Swi Sraee So, 1 & Bear Ssnca 
•I II II " 2 & " " " 
ft fi fi 



tt 



2 & 

3 4 



It 



11 



1 
2 
3 



Slow Wolf Oaaeas (1 & 2) 
Fast Wolf Saaeas (1 & 2) 
Sin Oanea Song (1 & 2) 

tmm Xove Song (Solo- Fop Cbalea) 
fava ^nwtla Snea (Solo-Rati^) 

frisonar's Seng & Old S^la Eagle Oaaca (45 RIM only ) 



#6160-a A Saerad Mtik Saaea 

Stwisa fiaaee also 45 RFH 
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#183 Smm Blaefc Itowit^ & ^ag of the €£era Balnbw 
#184 fAlttlliig Bl«^ ltaim««la & n# Bess SciBg 

#60645 HdlttfiUcs Smse (1 & 2) (45 otito ) 

^190 Soag fraoi thm ^odpeek^r group & Q&yQtm teag 

23* 

Single Reeetds 78 $1.31 

Ketagr 45 albiw ^.75 

Rati^ 78 albms $5«75 

MaC^r W $4* 20 

]to8t^e 500 



23« 

Craven B^iiordet 834 R« 7th Avemiep Aeei^i i^tmna 
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Atfclagon, jeuEdM M,, Itodtans |^ gcitthwest. <San iatoaio, Iteaa, 

Batteee, Jijlla M., ^§ Rbytto a£ Jh| Batoan . (Hflw York, A.fi, Banses, & Coaqjan}^, 

tenauM, gcattcfta. Ittdtm Action Soage^ <Boston, C.G* Bitebard, WI35. 
iaifle, EdwtOj to^i Kaehinaa , (Mw 7oxk Wty, J,J« Augustia Pub, 1938), 
EvaaB, Bessie aad Mi^ G«, jEacicaa tediaa Itenca Stcpe . (Kew fork, A,S, Basaas 

lergusBOB, Bma, Dane lag CoJs . CAlbuquerqua, B, of H. Ifc rmam to., 1931 
and 1957)» 

Kuvatb, e«¥Cxode P., ''A Btsle Voetbul&ty £©t Ittele ^ee macrlptloBB", 
S^a Oo^in^, Idb« 6 tinaia y«avl^) , 

Masoa, Be«a»d S«, Dwece and Stories of thft ^giean todlm . (mv ferk, 
A.S, Bunes «Bd €0,, 1944). 

Souchmstem AaioelatleB «a ladlu Af f ales, lodlm of the SoMfchweaC t 
Saafea Fa, few Hexleo, (pocket hMiA«ok, I960), ' 

Watara, Fraok, ^skad Gods , <Albuqu«gque, mivexslty of Htxleo ^sa, 19SD). 
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io hmm m daepar umdtiretattdlag af our Mimona tndim it im mmeBmty tQt 
us to hm$ a g€&€ral kuwiadge of bim mmtt^ M m studjr hip m$tQ m shull 
find %B um^mtmd Msga of teterasto Thmt IntBrnnb mouM gislds into aso^o 
of taa^hliig thmt would help hto bridge feha gap b^&iraem ©us tii^ euLtures^ 

A culfcura la my givea paopl^s way of llffei as dtg^iwt frem the llim^ 
^ays ©f Dthtr paoploB^ IE bc^ovas tta ^^athetlc ar^eaftor sat to takt aoro- 
thiog amy freiffi the mltmm wleis ha haa semsthlj^ tatfee^ to ott%t in Its pl8€S« 

of tha f L'^a aduaatlcsal cbJaoCl'^eji of the '^aaehsrg Smdieofc of Isdlao 
^falrs Kanual o£ th@ Bureau d£ ]ltediaA Mf airg^ la to gtvs stedaats ea un^f^ 
atitfiMng a£id appmciatlcs of the cultui^al CQatrlbutim thalr cm tirlhal m^b 
bava mada to tht lltsrati^ai aft» imslc^ afld fc^lklora of €ha Mt£ott» 

Wa wasit to prapan him for llvlag Is a saala^ that is rapidly chatoglags 
Va wast tc halp £ha tedlu efaLId ladiraetly hia faAl^, MMgaiEa ud 
aaswe nsponslbilityt md m^cy prlirlligaa as a citliaa of a d^arafcla 8a^ia^«. 

Cblldr^a have a harltaga la wbLc Jtiat as they bava a haieltaga la otha? 
aiAJaat ai^aaa, hut mmy of tfatn ^11 sat diMo^ar thli faat^-mleio in a broad 
Mais of mislo thiw cm ba aos^thiiig £oz aaeh of up to call ht$ aim* thtou^ 
thla s^dltna m imy ftirtber gals his Maf IdsMa thiis braaklag db^ a^m of th^ 
Maistmea ifhleh might atiLl ba pnaast aubeQua^us oy otharaliai 

iftiaic plays a varylog rola in tha Ufa of aw Indla&Se Soags ta thatn ara 

M assantlal part of that^ avisyday ll^log« Vf^wly mvmty aat la aecaE^aalad 

by aiaglnBi aad thatr mthttslam fo^ misia Is aontagloua. It pfovldas for 

aulctaaat iu thalr ^lataacai raliMtLotii far a variety of tmttOEial adjuatm&tat 

attaagthi haallngi pTOsparltyi mA mat of all £ot kaeplag la ban^^ vlth iwtuYa« 

Bach ^pa af song Is to aco^llah a ^fialta purpasai md Is far &ha baMflt 

of all. 

1, md ttiKlti^las D*A^p tedlms md othar Anarlams p» 117 
2« Ailtht Sttml^ mA Shorasy FmdgBCTCala af ^fili^ala^ p« 197 
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Bvarynticrt thave le m appreciaCl^a £ot the ^gtieal rites sni lag^nds 
^ich are toldl la dance er seog ov €bwt« ara met daneai songs 



to theft but tathir/to thel£ godep thmy &ra la £h€ fom of eertt^giles ^hish 
are d^a^ati^ad gypplicattosi* fritoy earraoiiiei In the natyra of ealebratlo^ie 
after a ripealag, ot u eycceasful haCTasttng cf cropgp or the mmwing o£ mmt^ 
€ther esrOToMaB qbXL wpon tha splrlti fet help or ewTOnlng auperiiatural aid 
yhem thay naad aore than hiraan poi^r. Hs feels that ha eba^as a pDwr %^th 
all crtat^d thingst The mimBLl is his b»the« af'fl the thtisdarblrd hla frlettde 
They pray for nln, fart titty ^ boTOttful eropaf far treat Itig and eurlog Aa 
alcki fer protaetlaQp to brlsg ^mgmmundmx eentTOlp and baetew toswlty for 
further attack* 

Thsra ara songs ^th great healing p^vmt and ara m Indtapaeielbla part 
of the caramony. Without It Chare cm ba no cura» Th^ coapulsl^ra pomr of 
aosg ean hraak evan the raalatanca of the gadaa Songs are a £otm of waaltbs 
iiihllt laclilng tham damotas povarty» ^sy llnd prosparltyp soctabtlltyj^ prastlaga, 
and securltyi graater prospavl^ of homa^ livastaak, aropss a howBp a shaap 
corral i %ay Invoke blasilngs on a n^blla gl^lj on a first ttarrtaga^ caniaeratlon 
□£ the botmi on a haadisan antering off tea j on a departing or returning warrior. 
Xhara ara purification rltas £©r the heie&glng of tha dead lAlab hmm not bean 
burnadi s^oh as tha dead wmm Jaml^. 

There ara ntiiMrous aengs for ^dividual singers as tbay go to md from 
their flalds or othsr types of mrk# Ihey stsg of tha baan^ thay s«s and tha 
bapplnass that la In their heart « Grinding tha com is dona to thm ragular 
htmlng or to songs that has beccm a part of tham. Cradle soi^s ot inllablas 
mm in every d^ use. Ihalr lova aonga ara bamutlfylp and thara &ra aongs thay 
sing Jnat for fiA* Often their social dueas ara aecovfanlad by singing to 
the rhythm of thelir teat or drumaft Singing to the Indian Is a aprntmaone 
ascprassloa ^f theae people* t^art t man slsgs he knows his haart im happy » 
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Md through this hsppinese md with ragpect for his iongs toO| find 
much enjoyi^at a§ mil as uaderstasidinga 

Ihe music ©I thm Atimom Ilndlaa rfiay be dlvldad into three geacril areas 
eaeh with a itelodie atrtECturs Its oTOb Hi® lueblaan musla it the spoC 
co^lex and the moet highly dairelopBd of thsaa three nusleal mmu^ ImtmA 
of the Hoplg and luati haviog a varied yepetlcios of a few phrasast their soiigs 
eonslat of taa or twlvt diffaraot TOlodlc ffa^nte eimg pragrasslirely. They 
belong to osa of tha three emters of mtisieally great cos^lesi^ »d highest 
devalepaant represent lag the culminatlosi €£ the northarn InfliiaTOee* Theae 
traltg ares range dascandlng mloiia rnvmrnmBp em^lax rhythiclc orgealgatlonj 
and sona form types* With the Csllf©raia^7tmw area they share a relaxed 
VQoaX tachniquep ganeral structwal sl^liel^, and an elaborate ^utm of 
ideas ©a mugie^ It alea hae thm 1mm Drganiaatlaa In long cycles and a period 
famatlon* ^ 

The Yuaian group consists ©£ a aw^ar of tribes alang the CDlarado River. 
Thasa tribes inalude the tisimi ta^uL, mhE^m, Coet^m, the Yavapai, Hwasupal, 
and Btorlcopa. A aloie nelghtor is the CleMhuavl of the Shoshone na^iODg 
Imim songs are full of poetry* These are ve^ short and contain Mre songs 
wlthoiit apparent keymote thm way other tribes mA their rests a^e more f reqnentt 

f^Si a rivar paoplai and the Papagos^ a desert people, havs alsdllar 
TOslcal traits, Thay h^e charMtsrtstlcs lahlah are a eomblnatloa faatwera the 
Pnable and the Hmm raisic. The Papago fioftgi ate tuneful, while the Hmas have 
a plaintive indivuduallfey# 

Slffillarltias mm greater batwett the culture* and TOslcal areas thw batwaan 

the languaga aassieal areas* Musical areas are based on the features of the 

4 

ousloaX styles along* IndlM masle Is mn^homogeneoys and has a slttgle 
cultural trait* 

3^ Nettl, BruiiD, North ^rtcM Indian S^lee, pp. 31-37 
4^ ibid, 
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thm mmy fauAdrads of Indian iongs only a hmm bean wtttaii dDm« 
te WMUB a^stsm of nofiatlom doeen^t apply to tha cesplaKlty of their 
The theorlas of civilisation camat catch the aatlva el^ant* fbay 
B^Btem of musical Mtactome have a varlaty of fchena patteraii 

□hug@8 of tempo « not oecuri^ at cbe eraa regularttyf fraqtiant cbmigd 
lire langtli^ md torn prodwtlons The ^cala Is pricarily pmrntonic 
m tatratanlCi md tbare ara othar scales usad In a lasear ^graa« 

thara are four ifhytbne Imtarwovan imto otm composition and pnformad 
aaously by four diffsMnt gro^s of prafoobirs. Iba tom^tomay the ilngata^ 
:ara^ and tha cloms aaoh using a diffarant risytbm In a gt^^^n area 
I givan tima, Sboncg^aph racordlng is tha test isathod to trmscrlba 
tha Indian tnusloa 

it authorltlai say tbat tha singing of fodlaas la accoispanl^d by pracusaion 
ints* Bowavat^^ flutss ara tised by tha tijmB and tha Fapagoa» the ^achaa 
ma-atringad flddla^ afid thm Ytsnans have a Jav&?ba^« 7ai| md there are 
I md balls* The alngar ieads shaking a rattle# ^ara may be thraa 
drws with a mufflad baat or tls^^ while tba mccaslnad fa#t shuffle 
»thar rbythni, and with shellai baadSi saadst And other adormanta 
:o the confusion^ 
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Tht besting o£ the feom^toms aalls the Indlua to tha dancti. 
In gay and brllllMt eosSwEBs to their plaoea thay adv^eai 
With bonnsts bright vtth fetthars and irttb rattlas baatlng ttoi, 
Th€3 ballg arotmd thmiv mkX%B vtth a p^aaiant ttusie cbliaa* 

lach TOvaiaant has a TOanlngi a§ thay ahmt to alouds and sun 
Wot rain, suacass In htmtlai ot in battles to ba wn* 
Xhay soTOtlmis dmm far plaasiira^ aa bo many othavs do* 
But thay^ra mBtly tomm oi wrahlps Puablo, Nwajo, or Ploux. 

Author Itatoom 
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^^^^^^ ^ 

" ae«n,.. J .^.^ ,,,, 

- « ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ J »e 

Hhflj-A #.1, '^ll be nimh T 

2 ' ' pa« . """""" 

^" «, three lyp.. „ J * 

rests sgslnst the player. fc„„. ^ ^ " """^ 

loB Is tolled ^^jj^^ ^ ""ar dr«m. toe 

m. ^ - P»U.d t.,,tl. 

- and ,,^ed s.erax ^ » 

».*e.. or othar c.jacta are uaad .. " 

™" on tu ^teria: .t 

. P.c.:^r .,rt dr„.t,c.. J^Z "' " ^ ^ 
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and twlve Inches long* Tm are held la the right hand used togechec in cartaln 
elasias of Bengs* In others two bunches of awow^weed elfibteen Inchefi or ttore 
tn length are umd, Papago strUte the basket drua oBtjally with the palta 

of thm hmA, but certain fonga are aecoBpanied by the basMe^. belag strock by 
a glancing blow with a short flat stick. 

mat Indian tribes use both the dnans and rattles in their daneese There 
are rattles of various sorts. The noat comoa are nsada of gourds filled 
with pebblee. ffany use rattles made of turtle shells, other iheJIg, dew claws 
or a^y other material that tends to suit their fancy. An old rattJe one hundred 
and fifty years old, has been found imong the Ymm relics. It is made from 
dew-claws and served as a record. Each year one dewclaw vas added. It was 
used to ahake over dead bodies, Cocoona sewed together and filled with pebblss 
have baer* seen en a Yaqul dflneer worn around his knee. 

The only atrlnged lastrtnient wa know of is the one- stringed ^ache fiddle. 
The flute ^d whlstlea were the id.nd IristrtsBients, Khlstles used in Che 
Sm dance were solidly covered with bMlded poreupina quills and tipped with 
m eagle feather. The niouthpiace was covered with fresh sage. As be danced, 
he blew his whistle and the feather ^vad gently with his breath, riutea 
were made by the 2unis| the STaqul wrapped their flutes with the Intestines of 
caeele, while other southwestera tribes oade their fluteo from cane or bs«*boo. 
to Xadloi said that flutes are as old an the wrld, 

A short swBia^ of asoe of the better kaown and ^sc l^orftant cereooniee 
and dances might be added herrt» Music mm$ the Indians Is esBentially a tmi*B 
occupation. Diey find their greateBt pleasure in chorus ainglng, A good singer 
asust have a large repertoiy and be Ale to sing a song correctly after hearing 
It two or three tines™ Such a nan is the leader of the sinking. He often 
toowa three himdrad to fine hundred songs letter perfocc, Ihm nwdjor of seags 
for use In a single cer«B»py staggers nose of us. The total nuaber known to the 
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Hsvajo Is beyend calculafcioa, There aee five hundred songs foe ch© Hall Chaot, 
fottr hundred for the Night Chant, and tm ov thrae hundred for the Uml 
nighc of a chant. Ot course eom of the chants laat fron three to nine night a* 

The Nwajo Eellgien Is priaarlly oriented arouad healing mA harBoi^, 
Nacvajo eeremQnies are eonduetad for a •patient", who la the reelplent of the 
powsff of the ehant, Ihe mind' a control over the bed^ Is atresBed in MavaJ© 
cereTOnles"tQ be ''sung over", oftea secretly. There la at least one cererony 
or Bore in progresB every night In the Round Eock tenmmity,^ ttelr eoreiMales 
come under om of three mala headiagai tolyway, lifew^, and ^llfeay. lifeway 
and Holyway are also thou^t of aa Chantw^. Bleaslngwey 1» for hope. Other 
stA-groups are Beauty Way, Shooting Way, iMoy Way, Fasceful W^, Maving 
Nqr, md bo on, 

toe of the mat l^ortant and realistic of the Navajo cerenonlea Is the 

Yelbetchal, It Mans "faith of out fatheifs"^ mid has aiuch the bsm rellsloui 

Every 

algnlflcance ae the filgrloage to Ifecea* / Navajo wants to participate at least 
once In his lifa. 

The Squaw Dance is one of the most coBanonly obaerved by the Nsvajos and ia 
seol-soclal. Most of the social dances are given after these cereTOniala, or 
at any time when a number of them get together. The pachas have much the same 
custon. 

AMng the Fuebio Indians the most comon dances are given as pr^ers for 
THin and for good crops. Visitors are welcoM for a ni^er of these dances 
lAlle others are too sacred for outsiders to see, ma ©f the most maglag of 
all the religious ceremonleB In the world is the Snake Bmem held la August, 
It Is a prayer for rato and covers a period of twen^ «tays though only nine 
days of the main ceremony. Dances to bring rain are the mala reason for the 
Kachinaa eoaing to the village s the last day of the winter soltlce, tte Bean 
Dance is held la rebruai^ and the a>me Danee is held the last of Ally or in 
S. Kluekhohui and letghton, Intgoductioa to Havajo ffiant Fraetlce p,l22 
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August Utom they return to the top of ths San Francisco P.aka or other mmt^inB 
ttatH the next year, 

Th* Buffalo or Deer Oancaa are givan as prayeri for hunting. The Hoop Dance, 
Segle Dance. Butterfly Dance. Arro^ Dance, as well „ other Keohinfl Dancea of the 
P«ebloa-and th. Navajo Feather Dance-are ga«ea or eocial dances, Zunls have the 
dance of the Corn mUm., Corn Dancea are co^on to all tribea. Corn Is the ay„.hol 
of life to the Southwaat Indian people. 

The Apache Dance of the tountaln Spirits or Devil Dance as it is often called. 
iM to drive out the evil eplriti. it ia given to heal the sick or at a -coning out" 
party for girls. 

In the Papago and Yaqui dances mch of the Ctotstlan influence ia to be seen. 
The moat apactaculer event of the Vaqui village is their Easter Ceremony. It is 
colorful and though it „ay seem wild ia .till pure religion. Xheae two peoplaB 
celebrate a number of these types of dances together. 

Papagoe have a rain dance called Uta-Wah-Pab-Tahm Dance. MA Rhelr harvest 
ceremony la the well knoTO Saguaro Dance. We think of their flute playing which la 
full of the nystie quality of the desert in this connection. 

The Itohave Cremation CersTOnies last for three days and nlghta. and la givan 
to assist the spirits on their way, 

Tom-toma. rattles, and chants fom the «usl«l background for the mualcal part 
o£ the peach Festival held late in August by the Havasupais. 

A growing religious cult, composed of members of mny tribes, have a very Urge 
number of songs. These Peyote songa are quite diffarent from the ^uslc we've been 
studying, but they show a relation to misic of the Navajo and of the Apache. 

Coavosition. based on the melodies and folklore of the American Indian are fa. 
vorltes of the present time. BKa^ies of these arei Edward MacDowall's. "Indian 
Suite". Authur Mevln'a. '.pola". and works by charle. Wakefield Cadman and Thurlo*. 
Ueurance. Dr. Carl Busch of Kansas City ptoduced work, of great dignity. Victor 
Herbert and John miip Sousa al.o used Indian themes. Carlos Troyar's work as«ated 
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gfeatly In a^ausliig interast in Indian musle^ 

A large ayn&#r af adaptations of Indian Music and arrangments are available for 
mm In sahoola and In pagaanta. Most of these smm to be foir sections othar than 
i^l^ona, Howvtrp 1 did find several lietlf^s songs which might hm warkad up into a 
production* The "Grade TMohar" has Wo or thraa ahort aslactlone^ One la an Indl'* 
an Lullaby by M* Rcnatrom in th^ laaug of Scptciabsr 195S* T^o other short salactlons 
mm in the 1954 Ssptaffibar lesissc Thay are "Dawn" a Zunl Indian malody, and "Indian 
Chaat> thara la a little play for f^ll in the October 1933 issua about the corn and 
the buffalo. The one that soma of you my hmm safen was given in Phoenix in 1941* 
A flna account of that is writtan up in tie Decambar isaua of the "School Arts 
Magasina'% It wag a high ichoel production^ !^ith thraa thousand pMtlclpantSj knotm 
asj, ''The Masque of the Yellow Moon"* 

A Basket RMc,a for girls esplslned in the Novambar, I94O5 "School Arts 
Magaalne", That could give us idMB how a few of the aasler but colorful dances 
©Ight hm worked up Into draiMtl^mtlons* Tne Doll Dance of the Hapls, the Faathar 
DBDca of the JfavajDSs Buttarfly Dance^ the Hoop Dance, Dance of tha Corn MaldenSj 
War Danca^ and the Eagle Danca all have possibilities for work of this type. HarvasC 
and That&sglvlng songs and dances or legends and ^'ths, yes^ and ^ha coMcal Horse 
Tall Danca iright all be used with tha help of the parents and through ganaral ra- 
daarch* The children will have siany creative ideas and enjoy working on a project 
of their own choosing » 

Records which are favorites are Victor Recorda Nutfbars 22174, 20043, and 24783* 
thmum ara The Eagla Dance, tha Butterfly Dance and the Snake Danca* 

Since wa are looking for ways to teach the Indian children, these projacts might 
be a fine TOtlvatlng source to draw upon* They will not only ba helpful In mislc; 
classes^ but my filter into all departa^nts of tha school. At least the children 
fliay becOTO Intaraitad In reading about their ©to culture and through that reading^ 
bacoiae batter students and give some an Incentive to go on to higher learnings 
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mo H^TAL 
Soi^ of the Rain » Chant 

Sung and told by a Navajo ''Chanter'' (Mediclna - Han) of Arigoaa* 

The Navajo eartMniaa are called "Chaati'U This la a eong from tha '*W3i:er ot 

miti Cban^". Tm mv&ioe tall of the Itele-Raiu and of thm WmBlm^Miu^ tim Mala* 

Ralii Ir mm stormi with thunder and ligbtsningi the Femala*Raip is this gantla shower. 

Tha two Ratna mast on the mountainss and from their ualoa apirings all vegetation 

upon tha earth, ^ 

The Raln**ltountain is a aiatant mountain wast of lunip and It is the home at thm 
Eain-Youth» one of the Divine Balnss* The itoin-Youth made the raln'songs and gave 
them to th^ Navajog. This song telle of him with the rain- feather a in hla hair, 
coming with the rain, down from the Raln^Mountalnp through the oom^ amid the song 
of wallers chirping with Joy of the rain, and through the pollen whleh oovers him, 
ao that th% Raln*Youth hlmaalf la hidden, and only a mlct Is aeenp The Nai^ajos say 
that It Is well to be covered with the holy pollen, for auoh pollen la an eTOlem of 
peac'j. 



*See "The CereTOnlal of Hasjeltl Dalljla," by James Stevenson, Bktraet from the 
Eighth tonual Report of the Bureau of African Ithnologyg Washing ton, D#C. 

Natalie Cwtls IITOIANS BOOK pg, 365 
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SONG OF TIIE RAIN- CHANT 



Mavaho 




ne-ye ya-a Far ai man can see, 




C omm the rain, comee the ratn with mej with 






















I— ^ 

















From the Rain - mount, 



Rain * mount far a* way, 




Comas the rain, comes the rain with m^, wi^^ru . , *ms, * 




Mid the llght-nlga, mid the light-nlnga zig 




Mid the light-ninga flash, , ing. 




Comes the rain* . eomes the 



Ittd the swal-lows. Mid the iwal-lows 
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SONG OP THE U,fS-CmS7 Conc. 




Qcmes the raitti coma tht rain with oa. 




i 




Thro' tha pol-ltn, thro' the pol-len blesti 




All ta pDl-lsn hid *dan. 



Comes the talH} acoaa the 




CoMs chs Tain, comms thm rain cht Eairi with sia, with ma* 

















— — 4- 




— d 








then raoeat Hia Ljliftl^ t-ft-fpiff \ 



This is only to tion- swaying the body and ^ving of the baaket (no feet) 
A low sWiat chant sang with eyas cait down. 

Takea from the Sghaol Arts ^gaglne p 90^100 ^ November, 1940 
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Seng d£ the Itpeklng'^Blrd 

Thla sang of the !toeking*Blrd mm swig by Chlparopait IC ts a ieng «>f happt- 
nmmA. Tfce ifMa Indlani Itva bansath rainlpss desirt #ki^s and tem tb% days whca 
tMii little clouds vtll rta blue^ rhe TOoklag-blrd 1# a vole# ^loiy Ln tht 
filtttt desert. Of this ioog Chlparof ai said, galtig ^ my ^hmh t hear the 

!toeklag*Bii:d singing. It sicsgs only when it Is tapjy^ go I scop to Itst^ri* It slogs 
that the world is fair, thm olmds um in che ikyi atid Ifi glad a€ bwt. rh€tia 
Ip toe, mm glad at h€art and go on uphill rosd| the taad ©g g^adofesa and happt* 
ne§s. 

The matntng is only li^lltd, not fully ti^^issg^d^ hy thg -wards of tfce scng, but 
the Iwdlan understandi all that lies behind tbs £w ayllablai, Vhim sms tells hmr 
the ladlsa Us tana to the bird and lesvns froffl hia no ta happy in the beauty of the 
varld, 

Litiral Varsloa 
•'Sky so thinly eovared with aloadsp with alouds^ 
Sky so thinly covered with clouds, with clouds! ^' 
Tha iEOcteias*bird Is It is who chuff sings. 
The TOctelag-blrd he It is who thu^ slng^. 
X go up the oasa, 
I go up the sCwight trail. 

Natalie Curtis The Indian Sook pg, 340-341 
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BOm OP THE KOCKING-BIRD 



som OF Yvm inpiams 




Ihin llt-tle clouds aye aprsad a* cress thi bliia of the sky. 




rhtn lit** tie clouds are spxsad — 0 happy am 1 as I alng, 





Tms Uelia the bLrd, ^Tti the mcfc — Ing bird wba slnss, and 




1 



stop t© haarj for h€ Is 



lad at ^.^haart 



J' i J I ; J' J' 



I 



And r will List to hla 



IMS*** ^agi. 




Then up the hill, up the hill I go ny straiiht road. 




The road of geed, up the 



hill I go my fitratght roadj 




fioodi 



Er|c lCi7 



HOSr OW. SONG 



1 



big owli and little^ Star-lttg^ glar-tng, 



Of 




eye-ing each Dth»€r; 



ChlLdrtns from your boards^ ehj, 




Now the owls are look-ing at ycxi, look-ing 




Say-iog^ Afky cry-- Ing 

Say^ icig Aa-* y naught- ^y 

1C 



child, Yei-low eyes will m&t him up 
«h,lld, Yel-low eyes will ert him up..,. 




SLeep do not cry, sleep, do not cry, ' o children, look, Then we will pass you I 
But if yeu cry, but Lf you cry, 0 children, Igok, Hi '11 aato««u bye aad b> 




ha. 1. ... hi yl yt; 



h'm h'a h'm h'm** Ho ho ho ho ho! 



A. "SCop-cryiag iong" for naughty chlldran is Bupposed to be sung by Che Owl-KatEina, a 
aytholegical being represented In Hopl cereno^iais by a masked dancer. In the Refrain, ac 
the end of the song, the "ne" of tha bleating $u&ts and the foreboding hoot of the Owl 'sug- 
gest to the child the terror of the flocks at the approach of the Owl-Katslna. 



Indiana Book Curtis, Natalie pg. 572 
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SAHUARO UGIND SONG 





hungry 
reach^lng 



reaeh-tng 



Wind Song 



Far PR the daaerc ridges^ stJittds the caetui; 

LOi the bloasoma ivaying So and fro, tht blossoms swaying ^ st/aylng, 
Sawlla Curtis The Indtano Boole pg, 317 



The Flina uaa tha fruits of the Sahuaro cactus for a aever f^ljing supply of food. 
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I I^ALK IN BEAUTV 

this Navajo aong should s»vs with a steady beac tturotigheac. Using a dvtm will 
aMouragt cht steady pulsing. Thare Is ao change la pulse vhm the triplet figure 
is reaehed. The triplet quart« and eight, or th# thria eights, are always equal to 
one qiiarter mote* Notlee that Cht tttrd lime has five oS these steady heats (quarter 
notes) per measure* 

For a closlngp when you rt#oh tfce PINB the saeond ctnaa, the driver might con* 
tlnua for two or three measures as a Cade out coda, 

C^OE SONG 

Ublla studying about Indlsos^ It would be approprlata to learn this song about 
the Caooa, whioh has long been a ffleaas of travel for Miny Indians who live near the 
water* 

The synoopacion in the first ^If of each measurt addi a feeling of eKhilaratiaa 

aad sturdineas In the loi^, alow #wespfi of the paddlet 

Syllable letters. In colori foark the tones of the blnor key ohordk 

If your group is skillful in sloging rounds ^ you my help them to sing this in 

four parts » each section enterlni a stasure later « 



Wolfe, Krone, Fullerton, Huslg Through the Year^ 1959, p. 114^165 
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Drum lacroductloa I Wi^U IN BBAUTY 



-9^ — 




^ Hfavajo Song 




Iheft - na sha, ihee- na aha 


Shea - na sha 


Luh |a ho jO'* m He -*ya 
-T^^-f r-n ^-t h \ 1^4 


ne * ya na- ya 


A- 


ha* la a- ha la go* na- sha* 





I. 

2. 



^01 SONG 



Round 




Our pad - dies keen and bright, 
Dtp, dtp, and swing the back, 
-ft 



JlaBh-lng with sll- ver. 
Flash - ing with sll - ver. 



^ ^ J' J- J I 

.Fol - low the wild goose flight. Dip, dip, and swln 

Swift as the wild goose flight. Dip. dlD. and swIm. 



Dip, dip. 
Dip, dip. 



and swing , 
and swing . 
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I m pregMCly tesekiai io m pub ; : th^ Galorado Mvtw Indiam R^sev- 

vatiom at PaiWfi^ AifiM^. In ISfti* U^lii, eh«a was apprdKlMtely 78% ladlm sfl^oll** 
n^ntp Tb% tttbuQ rapr^saacad sr© Msvsjo, MohavaB HopU Chw^hnmi^ Papago, Vim aed 
tmm^ Th^ amjority of tha ifeudaatis ara Navajo, Mohav© aad Hcpli with itttar*»arrlaga 
MDttg tribas to maka up the othars that am rapifasented« 

Mppt of th€ chlldrea apaak Eflgllsht whaa thsy aatar tha first gradat but about 
half of tha fir at gradara hava a very Hi^tad voeabula^, Theaa ohlldran do hava 
easy accasa to tha whlta cultura and thay hava saaa mi^ thiags but thara has beaa 
no aaidelatlom of oral Bnglish with tha thlogs they hava obsarvad. Tharafora, taaeh- 
ars tmist find ways to bridge thla gap and te«eh tha vocabulary for tha ai^arianeas 
thay hava had aad to ba able to assoctata this aKparlanca with tha as^arlafiaaa tha 
cblldraa aawuntar in tha reading aarias and ©ther subjsct r^sttar la tte classroom, 

Tha cblldraa ara tiaprassad and aneouragad by thatr paraata that thay lauafc laarn 
to raad^ and the first day in school the ohiidran aKpaot to hava a book pXacad In 
tbair hands and ba able to i^aad* Educators imow thtp ii^ > So this pra- 

aants anothar challenge to the taaeher to find ttaanful wiiyi i>t j>ia€lng booki in the 
cblidren's handSi not Just library books. 



The paragraph balowa oay help the taaeher fli.4 adueatlonal oaterials and wthods 
which are bast for use la taaching tha children %Aio really want to acWave* la the 
first grada, all children want to achieve « 

Teachers ahould raallso that teaching of Bnglish to an Indian student Is a inore 
eoi^llcatad affair then the laarnlng of a second language. Language and cultura ara 
not separable. Aa tha Indian student learns to speak English he must, alsa^ raaelve 
Mltural lastruetlon. If he does not he my bm laaralng TOaninglesa ayrabals. 
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The atijectlve of thi$ tmpom in ppavtdlsig se^ TOthoda and Uehniquts thac I 
have found halp£ul In ratkiog thm laarnlng process mm meuiogftil aM fim^Mon^/|. f^r 
BMimtB adjustlf^ to cha d^^ads ef two eulturss and to asioetaCe fcha Engiigli aad 
culture to tha ^raadlng amiss uatd in tha aehool systan« 

ttoM a^erin^ntatton la nrnQm^saty iot all teachars as t^hatt will work in ana 
altuation iwy not work In anochsr, I do not know all tha answarai tha following la 
what I hava dona In ny situation* 



mmom mcmiQmB to solve probum 

Tha first four to aight waaka of school ara apant la orlantatlon of tha atudants 
and oyaalft Evan thoughi tha ehlldrfn apaak English on antarlng achooli thay hava 
not hoan rastralnad or had esqparlsncaa as othar chlldran* Sana do not know how to 
usa tha bathroom facllltlasi washp usa allvar whan aatlngi and hava no achadula of 
doing things at a car tain tlnia. Tha children ara not acquaintad with tha aanpua* 
Xhara ara rastrlations on araaa wbara thay ara not to play. 

During thia orlantation parlod I taka childran to tha varioua araaa of tha 
cas^us^ so thay may bacom familiar with thalr swroundlnga* This is aKcallant oral 
English iu Aaaningful aituationaiOna may corralata thia trip with art and raading* 
Tha student may draw picturea of ^^t ha has seen and tha taaehar raoord on his 
picture what he saw. This first ^parlanca my lay tha foundation of symbols for 
oral English, 

I find it vary halpful to taach children alexia diraetioni and to carry ou^ 
thase diractions. Thasa dlraetiona should ha baaad on dally classrocm actlvitlas, 
Dlractiona to ba carried out on papar should ba those that are used In tha basic 
raadlng progrra* Tha manuals of the basic raadara will provida a guide for thasa 
dlraetiona. Do not hasitata to substitute soma of your own directions that you 
would fraquantly wish to usai but kaap the directions at a minlwm. This step la 
vary difficult for tha childran^ as it Is the first tlm for aalf-^r^Hanca* Rapa- 
tltion and patluca are tha only way a for succasa. 
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Vary f aw of chlldrsn enter sehQol with knowladge of eolors. Onm wsthod 1 
have found vei^ successful in tsachlng coiors Is to waar a dress the e '^rc you wish 
to introduca. Tha sky Is Ideal to Introduea blue, grass for gr^an or any objact 
the child is foliar trtth. 

Next ws find objscts la the schoolroom or outdoors that ara the s^a color. 

Thaa thay take out their crayons and find the color* Last, each child irtll 
make somathlng with the color wa are laarnlng^ 

It is a thrill when they will say, ''Is this ©range?" or "Is this blua?" 
What fun irtian twanty^four little hands ara raisad with a crayon In each hand ask* 
Ing that qusitlon. 

^ For visual aids I have usad color cards « But next year I m. going to sub* 
stltute reading charts firsts then put up thm color cards in tha room, Biasa 
charts could ba assemblad for a book to ba placed on tha library tab la - 

Color Card Color Raadlng Chart 





nils Is blua. 



I like blue. 




nia sky Is blue. 
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USE OF BOOKS 



To satisfy the child's desire for bookie there ia a eat of very old reading 
ifaadinass booke that is used at this tim©. The content is moitly pietures without 
characters s© no confusion mth the charactars in the readiiig sarias can develop. 

-ui© books provid© material for oral English and to check on what le known* 



FAlflLY UNIT 

Just bafora we begin our "Before We Read*' book, I la a family unit. This 
unit is planned around their home envlromaent* The honi; avironmyaU will l^.cluda 
pats. Everyone who wishes to participate tells of hie home and family as each is 
introduced* 

A days activity imy consist ofi 

Mother is usually Intfoduced first. A discussign of mother and her function la 
the home takes placa^ Each child may contribute what he wishes* I record the story 
about mother as the children decide what to say. 

Each child draws a picture of his mother. These pictures may be made into a 
book for each individual child with just a eapt^ n printed by the teacher* Sometltses 
the pictures ara coi&ined in one big book with tha story printed by the teacher* 

If the children \rLll not draw^ one can use ditto sheets for each page« I do 
not recoiraaend this; as I enj^ the creative drawings of children regardless of how 
cirude« 

After this unit is coE^leted, 1 present the family of our reading series to the 
children ref^Lrlng each character to their family^ or re-reading the book "Our 
FaMly'S 

Ftetures of the characters of the reading series are placed on the bulletia 
board with the names under each picture. The main objective is to associate th© 
name with the picture of the character. Bom will learn the printed word. 
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DIVIDING THE GROUP 

After the family unit I find it advi^ablfs to divide m gtoup beasusfe at this 
time WjBt Qi the children have an underatanding of school environment and adequate 
oral Engligh«» 

This dl^Hsion into smaller groups leads to instructions on each child's l^vel 
of ability. Wa than begin our iovwal program of the Seott Foreaman seriea. I have 
been yelng Read Pictures" for thm i^nEtura group and "Bafora Wa Read" for the 
mora mature group. A guide to aesl^t the teacher in dividing the group ia found in 
the Teacher -8 Manual in "Before We Raad". 

mm PUMISHING urSIT 

I plan a unit on home furniahinga following the family unit. The ehildren are 
not famliiar with the furniture found In Dick and Janets hose. Again the home and 
furnitura are asaoelated with their oto home, I havfe Muntad pictures of furniture 
used In the different rooms and this ia uae a bulletin board dlsp. 

As each room is dleeussedj each chile ous to tali If ha h >mt placa 

of furnitura in hla home. 

Last year a big chart of "Our Home" was the ©ufccOTia of this unit. On tha cUart 
were the living room,* kitchen^ be^room^ and bathroom. Tha children worktid In groups 
to find the plctyrea for the chart. 

Using the "Bafore Wa Read" book as a guide the follotrtng units are u^ad, 
unit Is planned to meat tha needs of the children. I begin with what is famlilair 
with tha child's anvlronwnt and branch out i tha unknown and the axparlences of 
Dick and Jane in the reading progrMp Story jtour is correlatad with the unit. Bach 
TOlt presents many opportunities for oral Ingllsh. 
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THE TOY UNIX 

In Introdueicg i:h-^ toy unit a discussion of tMir toys or playfihlogs sr;. Slvatea 
the uolt. Each child likes to tell of hit mvorite toy. 

Then I divide the toys into groups such ae toys children ridei toys with wheels 
that they caanot ride» toys that go en water, toys for boys, toys foe girl© and toys 
for both boyi and girls. 

Each dr; we dlscusfl a different eroup. Children will tell what toys they have 
ti> each group, 

AcP'vities for this unit nay be a mural or book Illustrated by the child. 
* flaking a toy booU and labellna each toy for the library table. 

CLOTHING UNIT 

The clothing unit ia an ideal raethed of teaching names of clDthing and teaching 
eclence, Saience is correlated by « discussion of what clothing to wear ia the dlf- 
feFent. seasons « 

Activities may be o chart shying a faadly dressed for different seasons, A 
book raade by each child. If a boy he makei? a book showing boy's clothingi a girl 
makes e book showing girl's elcthing. 



FARM UNIT 

thm fans rait provides ®any interesting discussions. Learning the na^s of 
farm aniiaals and their babies Is a challenge, B aietln board display of farm anlnals 
and their bablea is a great help. 

The buildings on Grandfather's farm Is quite different froin the farms In their 
Eomaunity, so this concept of eastern farms jmist be developed. 1 have stapled to- 
lether boKea to rep»esent all the buildings, that were on our farm in the East. The 
shildren painted the bulidlnge. 

As 1 presented each buildtag^ 1 told the highlights of life on the farm. 
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This provad vmxy Ititerestlng and it made them feel that taaeheris too^ ware omm 
uhilAwmi like ehemsalve@« 

tBnt year the farm buildings were placed on a layout of cardboards The children 
palttt^sd f:!it cardboard layout^ They decided what crops were to be on the farms The 
crops ^m^^ allalfsi watarmeionpg cantaloupQp corrig and cotton* Of aourss on eaitern 
farTZJs cotL^n ia ralsedi but I let them have cotton becauas cotton was grOwn iu 
the valley I eKplalned that cott^'U was not grom on our fartn and told them whj'. 
The children lEada the crops from paper and for the cotton little balls of cotton ware 
pasted on th^ paper. The irrigation ditches were rapresented by greeny but I had 
intended this to be tha fence row^ The buildings and animals were labeled by the 
children* 

I have usad ditto sheets far the farm aniraala and sametimes the children illus* 
trata the fnm animals* 

Kext year I am plaunir a s^Hitataa diaplay for the farm^ if I can provide the 
sandtable. 

FOOD UUIT 

The motivation for this unit is a film »'Eat for Health"* The film dlvtf'r^ the 
food in the basic five to represent the hand* The basic five are fruits , vege^ablesp 
meats and eggs^ milk and milk products and bread and cereals* 

The activities can be a food chart representing the hand. The children can 
find the foods for each finger* A class or individual booklet of the foods can be 
mde* A variety of activities for each unit should be planned and change the ectiv^ 
ities from year to year to meet the need o£ children of the same family enrolled 
each year* 

I have made charts of the foods for classification md learning the namas of 
the faods. 

This unit carry s over to the Iwtichroom and to the foods that are served* The 

ehildren love to check the i^nu to see if one food from each fii^ger is ^larved. 
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zoo mimL UNIT 

A moo anisial miit ie in tm progress of being developede The activlCy follow- 
ing this unit will be a Zoo. The eages will ba cous true tad from beK#a with eord 
strung on uhe ©paning to repraeant bars* Xhe animals w f be mdn from olay, paper 
mache or tand up paper animal e« 

Tr .i7hat eKtant the aviimls will be atudted depends on the ability and iataieet 
of thr group, 

TRAIN UNIT 

The train unit la easily developed becauie moit of the ehlldren have saan a 
train* The American Railroad Inatituta has a wnderful unit for taachlng tha freight 
train^ Tha ears stand up and one aide shows the outside of tha car^ and tha other 
side is a cut away view showing ^^hat is shipped In the car. On each shaet is a story 
tailing about the Qar. 

Individual books were ojada 4^nd t' e child Illustrated each cat ^nd copys a san* 
tanc€ from tha board ^hich has bean diatatgd to me by the children. The iroatura 
group tllustratad each car and labeled tt^ Soma of the children vantad to copy the 
story, too ft 

The cL^adren will become ^re observing of a rsal train and will tell about the 
train and different cars thay nrm in Parker* 

Thara is a record of "R^ ^ Sounds*' that tha children anjoy dramatising, 

BHMffiTIC AMLYSIS N THI FIRST GMDl 

The Indian children have a tandancy to use the sound and intonation patterns 
of his own language whan speaking English^ They mmt learn to hear the dlffarence 
between their own language and English, So In phonetic analysis. Oral Engltsh la 
a Mist, 183 
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To hold thely intar^st^ I have mmdm a pieture book of charts for every beginning 
sound. One must begin with a word the child is fMlliar/and build on that* He 
should bacome familiar with one beginning sound before introducing another. Another 
presetftation is a aet of cards that has the letter and a picture on one oidej on 
the other side is a sentence telling what the latter iays» Exa^lei "Gr^'r^r-r-rT- 
-r-r-r,'' said the dog. This side hai a picture of a dog. The children can use the 
picture to tell the word dog. This is interestins to the children as thay enjoy 
reading the cards over and over* 

For added review one can pronounce three words. The child will tell what two 
begin vL^Lh the same sound* 

Activities for this may be Illustrating three thlnga that begin with the sound 
that the children choose. ApBsC Bo.ka with words that begin with the sound of the 
loiter. The children can find these words in their readers. The iTOature child 
will need help. I have the raature children to do the words on their own and I help 
the t^ature children. The children will write the capital letter and small letter 
on this sheet. 

Rhyming words have been y^icy difficult as I have not devised a concrete method 

of presenting them. I b ve purchased a set of picture rhjnaing can'r^ to s 

concrete method for next year, Folloviag this presentation I have another set the 

children can uoe to match rhyming pictures^ thnn match rhymiiig words, 1 hope this 

last set will become self-teaching or self-directing review* 

After beginning sounds and rhyming words becost fa^llar and when the children 
2 

are In I reading book, I breaU the word down to teach what the letter says* This 
Is the beginning of consonant substitution either at the begiwilng or and of a word. 

The adding of "s" for plural is ^aually easy for the Indian child. The child 
^lll need practice to use the '^s»» soimd In oral English. 

The "»s*' to show possession is not difficult for the child* But again practice 
In deciding what the person posiidssep ic very necessary. 

When th% Indlani child sees whole word using thase sndlt^Sp he becomes 
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confused and ha needs Individual halp* The teacher may cover up tha "s" and the 
child will ifflaediately see what the word is and will know the word with the ending. 

The ••ed" ending is most confusing as it has two aounds, but t^lth practice he 
will finally master it* 

In book I the child begins to uss what ha has learned to help him attack new 
words. This Is in consonant substitution either at the beginning or end of a word* 
This is abstract thinking and Indian children cannot handle the abstract presentation 
in the first grade* I have oade charts with consonant substitution either at the 
beginning or end, I "igln with a word the ghild knows and change the cansonant. At 
this time the child must know the sounds of individual letters m master ^Ms atap* 

EKaraple of Charts 
Substitution at the beginning Substitv. tion at the end 

ran (known word) is 
can it 
ran it 
xoan 
pan 
tan 

It needs to be pointed out to « t&ri children that taking the "r" sound off; the 
"an" sound is left or he will try to BBy "cran"# 

This eonaonant substltiution at the begiroing la using rhsraing wordSj but some 
children need this called to their attention. To help a child attack a new word, 
one can aay, "The word is like ran but begins with a C£ then he is able to age what 
he has learned* Sonetimes one can show a child a word It is like in th^ sentence 
and he will be able to attack the word without the teacher's assistance* Sorotlmes 
I refer the chila to owr charts and he can help himself* I always mke sure the 
child tms the correct pronmciatton before I leave him* If it appears to be too 
dlfiicult to attack the word alone I help him# 

The teacher cannot resume that the Indian child will develop these salf«>helps 



without having help* This I feel ig weak paint is our caaehing of phcnetic ar^ly* 
ais* It is so si^le that one does not take the tltae to do evtrythlni iii ^jaiull -ml 
the ohild soon beaomes confused and cannot do anything. Thesa Ukenesa ^^?i\<r^ 
need to be pointed out and wTkad on again and again. 

The sounds of the dipbthongs ol^ oy, ©u, and ow may be taught whan there arti 
two words in their reading vocabulary that have one of these diphthonga* 

The sounds of the vnma digraphs al, ay^ el^ om^ oe, owp ue^ ew^ ee^ ©nd ea my 
be taught as the word; infrodueed in the reading vocabulary. But wait until 
there are tx^o words presai^ 4. 

The sounds of the consonant digraphs sh, ch^ tchp ok^ th^ wh| nk, and ng are 
taught as tha words mm introduced in the reading vocabulary s 

Very few of these words are used in the first grade. But I find It very 
valuabia to teach these sounds as they are presented in their reading* 

1 have found a very effective way to teach the "ou" and "ow" sounds* I aek 
them, 'What would you say If I hit you real hard?** 

Of course they answer ^ "ough-U 

When the "ow*' as ip- crow Is introduced I have a big crow that I clip the chart 

on* 

The chiXdren bscome aware of the consonant blends when they are in 1^, Using 
blue as an exaajple, X expial ii that one cannot ttake the two sounds separate and we 
try to say blue yalng the two sounds of b and 1* After this eKperlenee they soon 
understand how to blend the sounds* 

The vowel sounds are taught in the second gradep but I have the children listen 
for the vowel sounds in some words. The children beaoiai aware of thede sounds and 
it is easier lor them to learn the vowel sounds in the second grade. Be sure to 
have a need for teaching thase difficult sounds and the children can learn the 
soumde. Sounds without a need are useless to the Indian child, 
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sumaY 

In closing, I wish to repeati accept the child where h« Is and take him as far 
as you can without eauiing emotional diaturbance. 

So in developing every unit, begin with known facts of th?^ sroup and branch out 
to thm unknown, and associate it with what the child will be doing ia the future. 

Indian children have excellent ideas, one word, t^y open a whole new viewpoint 
or idea for aeti tties, not like what vma planned. But be flexible, accept hla idea 
as a challenge and use it as a guides 

The smile and joy of a group for acfiaptlng their coiieribution will be a^le 
reward for the extra effort of the change of plaaSp 

Don't be afraid of failure or mistakes} the children will love you Just the 

saae. 



RESOURCE miERIALS 
FilBis ficom Arisona State University filai library. 

% personal book collection ou topics of units planned, as we do not have any 
flchool library bons If r the first grade, 

Xeaehar made eh : for every unit but presented In a different foim than the 
activity planneda 

Bullficin board displays. 

Puszles that I have purchased which pertain to the unitB, 
Records, 

Library books from the A^mny Library, although these books arts aot always 
appropriate materials. 

Old catalogues and magazines ior children to collect their pictures. 
*'Thla Way to Better Speech", Abney-mnlace; Wuri^i Bfif's* Cflmpany, WAO, 
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Guest 

1. mum Catherine iliff 

3- Mr* Paul Brsmlet 

4# Mr, teuirica Garomall 

5« Mr. Harbart McLura 

6» iflr. Nalaoa Josw 

7* Grace Blossom 

8, itc* Paul Jonae 
9* tfrs* Eurldtca Saegmlllar 
10. Wc^ Char las Bamardonl 

11 « Panal of Indian Studaats 

jDSlah Moora 

Cindy ^Haway 

Pat Thotapaon 

Rostlaad B^gay 
12* Iflr* Eey Ruppa 



Spaakara 

Teachers Phoenix Indian Schaal 
Principals Salt Rlvar Indian Day Sahool 
Area Dlreotor of SohoolSf 
Fhoesiic Ar«a Office^ B* I* A. 
State Directors IndlMi Eduaation 
^t^ of ScUrtola, Chlttla^ ^i^ona 
Oo\ mors Gila Rlvar Plsa-^^ricopa Tribas 
ferihsr, Cortas High School^ GlandalapArlz. 
Uotwm: Raading Authority for B« I# A* 
Chalrmans Navabo Tribal Cquncll 
Taaehsr^ Salt River Indian Day School 
Guidance Spacialiatj Div. of I^d* Ed. 
Stata Dipt* e£ f ubllc Instr«iatl©r.4 
(Arizona Stata Unlvarsltys Tanpti) 
Papago 

CIiamahuavi*-Miaslon'"Pima«Marl€oyE 

Apaoha-PliEta 

Navajo 

Dapt* of AnShropolo^^y /^ia. Stats U* 
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B&s. Cammvim M. Iliff Teacher^ Phoenix Indian School 

Taaching Indians is the Ci-eatest 

t&e« Iliffs so dedicated aa a mother* teacher ot Indlsn educ&fcioni threw away 
hmt ptapared speech and speka ©ft-the-ci jf to give a thcilllng and Inspiriag aeeouat 
nar iHparlencea taachl^^ Apaeha^ Navajo and Hopi echool Qhlldrsn, 

^lia prafaced her tmmkm telling of har at^anga tavareal of early life fears of 
Indians transmitted when har father worked in the logging Industry in Zmi ceuntry* 
The rationals of this early fsar is svidenced In love and aervlca to the Indian 
^hild. 

A brief reeuma of har ai^arlencea began during the dsprasslng raessslon of the 
chlrtlee whan sha and a friend ware pionearing in Indian taachlng at Whitarlvar mi 
McNaryj raspactlvaly. toly a world trEvaller knaw how to gulda her to har remota 
baginnlng area* She and her frland pmuaed only long anough to don hoalary before 
raportlng-ln* 

To ramaabar tinilterlvar fondly Is puttlr.s ©nly mildly as hera aha mat and 
marriad har husband ^ a titled, rankiiig gm^ti^Mnt rapraaantatlve for the S* H, 
installatloi^a Id three statas^ 

Her ffiove to the Navajo Indian Education in ^"^A-^u nity Is ragardad avan bstfcar 
than Whltarlver* Hera har ahtldran wara raared mJ educated avan as lar Navajo 
children* 

Pari ing from tha Navajo was with miKed iroDtiona as she fait aha was abandoning 
har family but in raality sha was axpanding it as tha fhoanlx Indian Sriheaj was an 
off-raservatlon school that daffiandad avan TOre of tha mother- ^aaaher aomplam. Har 
fiva years at Phaanlx ^ ^dlan School have flotm Is such satisfying tasks of Indian 
guidance that she has only ana unfulltillad goal^ that of giving the PhoanlK Ga^atta 
tha true story of afflciant^ dav.^tid sarvica of tha Civilian parsorael that get 
labalad as bureaucrstSi, miiStcrs of tnafflcieney and wastrels. 

6h& mm up har s^ud an taaching ladli^iiSp sha si^s^ "1 gat a r ial bang in 
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teaching the Indian childl" 

'Zndlaas ara like our mm childraa', 

'Indiana era the same as our Ghildrena" 

The bays' problema ara the iame as our boys* probltos** 

The eaiM is tru© for the gtrle* 

Televisioa is axeellant. The children get much woirthwhila ti^ariatice from it, 
evaa as our childran do. They leva it. But wa must plaee rastriations on its uaa 
avea as placed on it for our childrsa« Differencas are not avldeat bat^^eap Indiaa 
and non'^Indian* She eKprassed prafaranca In taachiag ths Indian* tta Indian way of 
life is differaat but vary good* This is trua of NavaJOp Apacha and Hopl* Tha 
bi-cultural approach la daairabla. Praise is given their way of Ufa. It i^. -t^^ 
out that others mIso have good ways of Itfa* The proper approach is to learn abeat 
both and accept tha best to mka a battar personal life, and understand and appraci'* 
ate the others for their choices. Hat recoa^ndad approach is to anneal tha good of 
both into a combluatioa bi-cultural usage and appraciatlon. 

Wta^ lliff pointed out that the Navajo are mt prlmtive paoplss but pointad 
out they have 2,000 words for nature's plants^ ^ths, folklore and art and litera* 
tura cowprisa their heritage* Thasa an^^^ ancouraged in the Indl&n studwt as thara 
is a trend of tha losa of these skills as tha Indian is lOTersad in a bi-^cultural 
world. 

Tha Emargance jfyth wae likened unto thm story of the Blbla, 
The Navajo and Apache have a similar haritaga in that the Apache is considered 
the •cousin* to the Navajo* The Hopi is more or lass esconced in hos^ tarrito^ but 
is eoE^lateiy surroundad physically and culturally by the Navajo peoples who mm 
transplantad into tha area. The Apache are faster losing cultural hc^ttrag^ msp the 
Navajo or Hopi. TMs is termed regrettable and recoracaadation is te p^^m^vm as 
mich of it as is possible. 

Insight was given into the solemity aad religious comotations of techlna 
Dances* Thara are over SO Kachlnas. When ths Kachina mask is donned the wearer 
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chaiiges pereonality aad portiaya only tho God it repraeants. The reHgloug dmmB 
mm perfomad needed in respect to ealllrig upon the needs of the houwp miu 
br^ak drouth^ etc. 

For further underitaadlng along these lines the follewlng books were racoaMeRd* 

ed: 

Ruth UttderhillB* - Red mn^B Affisrica U. Of Chicago Praas 1953 
Ruth Underhllla' ^ Copies The Naval o « (a ShoGkarl) 

Problems evident in an Q£«*reiarvatlon BMaau of Indian Affalri schooli 

Each Indian Tribe has an individual languagap Tha Navajo aaimofc converse ^th 
the Hopip or Apache or Visa-versa* they are as at a loas of conversing together as 
even we the non-Iadian* This miltipiies the problem of gacting rasponsa from TOlti» 
non-cultural to the Non*- Indian cultura* There are over 300 tribes with as mny na- 
tive languagas being taughft* n B*X*A* schools^ 

tis* Iliff pointed otit that promising physicians could take a two year tour in 
tha B.l.A,, U*S* Public Health Servf ca, in llau of a tour af duty in the arrod forces. 
This speaks highly for tfcs Teau as well as for the cara tha children raceiva. The 
sama wag reco^endad for eKper lance of the taa^htr .d the good ha could do for thfe 

I* A* and tha gcod his aKperienca there would stand him later. She pointed out 
tliat I. A, is not the naaassary terminal point for a teacher* She cited the ra- 
tiremant of her fathar-in-law from the B. X* A, end th^ ultimata 1^ f^ervice to a 
people The rawards are greater (not-TOnatary)* The service is Inproving Ite^Xf 
aducetlotially at great stride. Upgrading is coming fast. 

The joy of working with Indians on the reservation is that of working with the 
adult Indians alsor Tha Indians take care of the non-Indians and tha non-Indians 
are dadlcatad to the Indian* One stays in the service for the love of work and the 
reward of werklng* Work is done on a seven day basis in spite of 5 day achedule. 
There we no remta areaa in Arizona anymore, but it is still necessary to follow 
white m^rks en rocks to find trails to some areas* ifcs. dllff remiai^cad of the 
paacei tranquility^ and quietnesi of favorite haunts in the reservationsi of happi? 
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meaSj daspairi laughter and tears, or joym and porrows* SM recalled qwsllfL- 
cations of teaching miislc because slie cauld play the piano. The Indian vm WJslcally 
InQlined before thay knew a piano eKistad aiid respoad raadlly to any musical tnatru- 
mant or choral directioa. Special rewards xmtm cited in the area of bt-lingual 
Chrlatiaaa carol singing* 

The pride of the Navajo was indicated In sbarlag soma of her visits to the 
hogans of the parents of the children ta the 1* kn Sohoola^ Alio other homes 
were visited, Evan vhen no intarpreter \mB available^ they were able to visit for 
as long as two hows as antertainad guaets of dlitinction* The emotional and huwaa 
elament of the Navajc presentad was eontrary to the halo effect of waattra stories 
and Unauthentic t*v» and other i^as medlai chat tha Indian has no fee ling nor under- 
standings lllustratioaa were given of how^ the younger mothers still use the cradle 
board but also use knowladge of health aidi and aanltatton in rearing children. 

The children like to share their eKperlancea whan they return froni thalr 
father's iummar campa^ at school time* This is avldanced in talking and particularly 
in art work* 

I&s* lliff defended the goad in the recomMendad course of study for the stats 
but warned that much groundwork and preparation for the subject matter and inplica* 
tion of atorlas must be perfoxmid to make rnaanlng for lack of wide eKpartences and 
foreign cultures to the Indian* 

The Indian defends his culture as best until Improvement for his putposea are 
satisfied through bi-eultural acceptance, A TOtlvatton device for this was illus* 
trated by encouraging the Navajo to know cost per pound of wool, his praduet-warth 
and underatandlng the traders prices and TOarks without depending upon the trader for 
Intarpretation* This then holds meaning to the herd owner* 

While the lack of faaily and envlrorment are definite distractions to the Indi*- 
an student in the city, the location withla a natropDlltan area has its distinct 
advantages* Thase advantages are worth no i^re than they are utilised , howtver* 
It is the custa0| habit and policy to eKposa the Indian student to as nany esqperienaw 
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as possible^ These were eKMbltad in ^mrks of arts and crafts^ i-jhlch are used to 
depict iF^hat i^as seen on Cheae eiccuriions, eKhibitioni and eKperltncei, 

C^ttieiam of Indtaii ways, morei and mannerp is naver indiilged in. Hciwever oiore 
than om vay, moi-a or maanar is taught and it encouragea the %i€B oi the one that has 
the most tneaning. 

Visits t© the Navajo fffBServatioa indicata that raany studaata who graduate ra* 
turn to the Toservation to engage in industry and halp Icrprova conditlona on tho 
raservation. 

Our Inspiring teacher verified tliat lesson plsmnltig that is thDught irapervioua 
aan go to pot^ but she eubSQrlbas to the propoai^ion that Ceaehitig Is something that 
is very personal and wheu that plan flops tht person takes over and personal rtla^ 
ttoDS car. ^^in out ovar a scuttled lesson plan* Itany ptrsonal insights to keys ofc 
joy of t^achlag and raaponse of t'le studant wra mefit^eiied* 

Of particular Intereat was Mrs* lUff's cecomen^iation of alangj English Idlofas, 
and cliches that oy:^ langtiaga ia loadad with and ^bJch mtans so littla to an unl- 
eultuMl child until enligbtanad^ The Indian has a keen sanss of hufaoif ar.d usual ly 
sees the 'joka' of idioms and slang* 

Cara isust be eKereisad in ppstera that incorporatQ oartain animals that are bad 
medicine so to apeak tor certain euiturea* Also of speoial note vas thm ©utline 
presented for the use of word liat^ heipins ^he languaga arts. 
She spficified Durell - Laval 1 

Write words* 

SKchanga papers. 

Us€ colored irking pencils. 

Ma^k the correet words with a C* 

Re turn papers* 

l^rlte sentences with the mtsaed words • 
Friday - retast on weeks vord list* 

thm group partieularly reacted favorably oyerwhtlMd at the art collactlon 
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Mrs, n±££ eKhibiCed item the work of school children* 

thm question, p triad was waived in order chat wa could hear more iiisplratimial 
rnKprnrUmm that l^s* li^.ff was so kind to share with us. 

In conclusloti, the fallowing books alsQ ^mtm racoraiendads 

T)m |a^€p Thg Japuar and the Serpent 
Miguel Cmvarrtibias 
Alfirad A* K^opC 1954 

Dr= Prad* Dockstatar Book ^ Art of Attierteas 

Ethaol0;^ical Dictionary of nhe Naya|q LaRguaga 

Fmaclecen Fathara 

St, Mlciia<ils Hall© 

Final Ramindars - Do not eorrsct child in publie other than sehooli 

Articulation la v^ryi vcty Isiportant* 
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W:. Ralph Wei^maiia Prlneipal^ Salt Rive^ Itidtati my School 

tt£* MmmBzm- B approich to tha work of tht Bu^^au q£ Indian Affairs was from 
tha grass tfoofts. 

yrasa lOot saatistlas o£ fche Salt River Indtan Day School included i 
Enrollment. « 240 

Location; ffl.dyay between ScoCt0daT.e and Mesa HcDe^^rell load East of 

Motorola Plant, 
Ovgmmimtlon « Beginning studenCg thifough gTadt sCTifi, 

Cf^sa talc^i grade alglit pupils) 
Forecaet Beginaing through 6 to ifiteg^ate with ths Mesa achool syatam 

of 6-3-3 pi«, 

Bv^^au Policy, To attaud public school if restdeaca Is near public echaol 

ot (m huH rout a. 
Attendance frDa ^esarvatlon 50% B* I* Schools 

50% PubllQ SohoDla 

The Buraau noraaLly is diialing with Indiw ehildrea who are about three years re-* 
tMded, Ab soon ag thm child is qualifiad ba Is put into the public schools, 

Ifif* WesCTam polntsd out that the notoriety from drirdciag lalt by the regar-* 
vation IndtaaSi w^aa not wholly Jesarved by the liihabltaate ©f tha rose?vatlon« lha 
drytdcadnoiii is fouod at lower soeio^econocpLia levals of our soQitty lad som Indians* 

The philosophy of Tha Salt Elver Day School is to educate the child aad parant^ 
too. This is dona through sehool activitias and meetings* Soeial cluts are orgas* 
iisad for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Sawing oluba^ daaclngj etc. 

The school is locatad la an area that is readily avallahls for vliitots^ Vmy 
wintar visitors to the vallay, visit this achooU It Is believed that it is good 
for the childrea as wall as of iataraat to visitors* Of thlrty-fiva childrett that 
ware sent to Hisa in the Imst class only two failed to make the grEda. 

Traditionally^ 7th and 8th grade chlldraa taparad off ±m skills aod ability as 
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it Has not eonaldered popular to **stand out'U This pattern has been changad 
education and it is noy not unpopular , nor frowned upon to sutscrtte to the ptit* 
losopliy of ©jccflience* If the child Lu u^'^m than three years retarded hs is eent 
to a B* I* At Loarding ichooL rathtr than a day school*' 
Mf. Weeaiaian raeottimended three staps in reading: 

Im ExperienQQ 

2» EKperience 

3i. EKparienca 

Hs recoimended a large library housing gupplementary level booka* The ladlatt 
loves to rtad in sehool^ Howa cmditlons ^rm not esnduelve to study. He recoimends 
that the school be available to the student after the day claosas are ©vs^* The uae 
of th# ichool should inalude the entire family* The problem is to ovarcoms aKperl- 
ance poorai^as* The problem la not so muoh that of bl-lingusllsia as it la the proh- 
lein of bl-aalturiim* The bl-lingual child does not even snea?.^ goad Itmaa* 

Emphaals is placed upon tha language artSp eipealally listening, Thay hmva 
made good jrograsn toward reading raadlnesi through listening in figuring 4 mi 5 
verbal muster a and proaassea to arrive at an and answer. 
Tha fQllowlai points wre advoeatad to teachers going into na^ positions: 

Caufeloa ^ Check with the pflaclpal before attaiBpt to vtalt hamaa* Frequently 
this say destroy ;ichaol progresa tc^rd parental raaaticn« 

Ctuttott * Don't daitroy progresi mada by the aohool. 

Allow time to be the factor that anneals acaeptince of new parsonnel aloni 
with valuable earvlcap 

The school^ a eKparianee ^ith attendance Is that of continued It^rovafflant. the 
latest figures indicate that tha sost recant attendanca record was raised to 95% 
from a pravloui high of 87%* Attendaaaa liaprovament results in laMnlng i^rovement, 
Attandaooa Isprovettaiat Is partislly based upon adaquata clothing that the Indlaa 
child is net aahamad to wear, Absances dacraased from phyaiaal education^ lAim the 
girls had underwear they were mt ashwi^d to wear* Thia has been partially allayed 
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by seirins eiasses in which the g irls learn to make their clothes, 

The testa given to Indian Children indieate they mKQml at manual and physical 
dextaifity but that their I, Q.^s are llaitad by lack of eKperlettee. 

A atudy of the Mesa sehoQl showed a tendincy for the Indian child's r*Q. to 
progress for a longer period of time over that o£ the non^Indlan as hie ^xparlences 
tanded to pEograsg while the l^ltcation was that the non-ladian had f&lrly wall tun 
the gamut eKparlmces that result in higher I. Q. results, 

Mr« Waeamaim rmcQwmmndB that a klndargartaa be added to the day school oo that 
axperienca can ba gained at the sasie ehrotiological Isval with tha nan-Indiane with 
irtiich thay will eoropate ajEtar grade 7 or 8, The pat tarn new is that tha Indian child 
is one year retarded as eo^ared to the nan^Indlaii who has had tha advantage of 
kindergartan In the system^ This aakas tha Indian atudsnt a yaar older chrojiologi* 
cally at the high school leval than his non* Indian pear. 

With the availability of the sarvlcei of the gaheol at night for high school 
students to type, study, and read that would not ba available In their sod houaeii 
and dirt floors, the percantaga of high sehool graduataa la incraaslng with the 
rasarvation Indian who advanced from tha day school to the public school. This also 
holds true for those who go on to hlghar institutions of laarning* 
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Paul BtMleti Area Director of SshoDiLs, 

PhoentK Area Office, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Vbc. Bramlet begam his remarUg with a brief hiatary of Indlaiis aad thmiw edu- 
cation* 

They have had m 3O0 y%Bt edueattonal €Kperlence with tha mas ion sehpols. 

The Buvmn of Itidlati Affairs a lOO-year history in tha educaCldn. of Cha 

Indian. These were established at chat time solely ag boarding sriools i^hieh wra 
houaed la abandoaid forte. The day schc^la were not aatablishad until Bcm time 
later. 

The publia schools did not enter the Indian education picturt until tha begin- 
ning of thm twentieth amtuty^ Todayp 67% or Biore of the Indian qhildren are in 
public sahoDle# 

The Bureau of Indtan Affairs Is In a terminal period in which as it Is poialble 
to do so the publle schools will absorb the total Indian gtudents* IhLu ^±11 not be 
in the near immadiate future as there are many exiitlng conditions to prevent It. 
Oklahotam and Arizona corapate statletlc^^iae in who has the ©oat Indians and other 
atatiatics as it is desirable or undesirabla at the given instant, Bowevari ulti^ 
mately thm Bureau will closfc, Crltarta for closing the Bureau Include tha followlag 
tausts: School diatriets tBust be provided to cover every reservation* 

Places muat be provided where the sehool district does not serve. (Sueh aa 
instance accurad in Utah la 1952 when a Bureau school closed.) Public schDole did 
not reach the area i^hera the school was closed and there has been repeatad reqtieit 
hy both Indians aad aon*Indians for the reopenlt^ of the B. I, A* schoolt 

ifc. Bramlet ei^haai^ed that traasltion to the public school integration will 
not be easy^ 

It was pointed out that Indians have an ttnanviable position of high sbsenee and 
Im grades* 

The solution to the tiririnatioa of the Bureau schools is not as single as trans* 



imt of the itudents. 

The Bureau Schools have many retarded children that cannot qualify for public 
achooii and are placed cii special new programs that i^ll help anable the student to 
find a skill in which he might earn hie livelihood. The Bureau finds It is conduct- 
ing schools for the everaged aiid retarded studenti^ The present goal la to give 
each child a B^nimum of five to eight years of educatten* 

Statistlca on probability of a 2-year rotardattan at the 6th grade gives only 
a 50% chance of completing the tenth grade and no chance of complating the 12th 
grade, 

A special guidance program ie necessary to meet the terminal period of the 
i« A« schools « 

An unfortunate pattern ahows that the public school is sending retarded Indian 
children from their Institutions to the B. I. A. achools. This la not good and does 
not lend itself to correcting preeent problems of termination. 

Another eKaBaple of 500 children in the 4th grade showed a drop out rate of 
100 per yearj until at the 6th grade there were but 30O of the original 500, This 
Is also reflected in Spanish- American bi- lingual and hi* cultural drop outs and 
retardation beginning in the 3rd grade, 

Mr, Braaiet rued the nalignisent that both the Bureau and public schools often 
receive at the hands of the press* 

He reviewed the Task Force Report on Education with some hope. The reconmenda- 
tlon of a l2-Bionth school will be acconpllshed only with adequate approprlationa 
which already are inadequate to meet their needed budgets. He subacrlbes to the 
program of catering to Indian Parents to help them learn to read and write and Im- 
prove their environment^ education and assume public reBponsibllities, He cited the 
South Pacific schools operated by the U, S* Navy under the name of the People's 
School, This was a program to upgrade the entire populace. This then should be the 
goal for Indians, These recan^ndatlons are not new but is progress in motion. 

Tribute was paid to the Bureau Teachar as being of high quality and limited In 
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that thay hav« tg work day and night and travel etc. In meiting the transition it is 
neeessary to meet thm eamt requirements as other great feats of progress^ This Is 
ttase eonmualeatlon in the form of education to move to the new point. Three points 
«ars listed to mk% this edueational goali 

1 • Attraotlvanasd 

2m Easiness 

3 ^ Gosf ©r t shlene s e 

The Indian problem is the same as any other minority group* The Jew's record 
of high educational attainment was cited as the opposite end of the educational 
ladder that a minority can develop %^hen it li determined* Other instances of great 
strides of progress and change of social prograse tteough education were listed as 
the Japanese and their ea^anslan and the Soviet Union* 

Any program under forced draft can make progress* Strength is based upon edu* 
cation. Higher education should have higher raqulrefflents etc* 

Another problem in the terminal program Is the Johnson'O-Mallay Program, This 
program has been adopted in all states iKcept Arizona, No meeti^ of minds have been 
made as the stipulation Is for sovereign state negotiation for funds* Mr, Bramlet 
can see no solution to the impasse until it is taken to high federal court and a 
decision backed by even the Supreme Court as solution to the problem* The problem 
Lsi should the Federal goverr^ent be responsible for Indian education with the aid 
of the state or turn-^a-bout? 

The Johnson O'Malley program is leaving Utah. It may be in Arizona another 
100 years. 

Some of the vital statlstica of cost of education of B. I» A* students were 
given. It costs $1100 a year for a student in the boarding school ^ $500 a year for 
a student in the day school with $*75 per day allotted for food. The budget was 
$28,000 over In May. (short) There are 26 B, I. A. Schools in the 4 state area 
under the FhoenlK Braach* (excludes Navajo which is under the Gallup, N* M. Office) 

The siMMr programs sfonsored by the !• A* were ea^lalned as steps toward 
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Indian cultural pf ogress. These Inelude the camping programs and the work programs 
which are, in effect^ C. G* projecCi for Indian Youth. 

The Bureau contliiuas to recruit tgachers as the turnovar through retirement and 
tarmtnatton is constant; The question and answer parlod dealt with the relationship 
of parent and school peraonnil and ml sunders tandinga of rules, regulations and the 
dirragard for governmerit property and problams dealing t^lth insatrtetyo 

In anst^er to when and how Indians serve on edueatlonal boardsi Drraltt con* 
eluded with the possibility of ar> Indian advlsgry board tn co-operation with the 
Federal officials* 
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Jfeurice Genmell State Director - Indtan Education^ Office of Supt* of 

Publie Instruction - Arizona 

Mif. GgMell begged the dtfferenca in daferenee to Introduction as an eKpert on 
the basis that he has only co^leted his first year in the abov© position* 

Ha did acknowledge the availability of two eKperts within his department* They 
are ^&f. Charles Bernardonij Guidance Specialist of the Indian Chlld^ and Mrs^ Mamie 
Sizeraore, bi^iingual enpert for the department, Mc. Geranell invites the schools to 
avail thenselvee to the services of both of the department's eKperts through their 
local schODl administrator* 

The philosophy of the department is for the same advantages in the way of ser- 
vices and eduaatlonal pursuits for Indians as for the non* Indians* The department 
believes that special skills are needed by the teachers of Indian children in that 
they have the necessary background of bi- lingual and bl* cultural understanding to 
assist the Indian child. Other special deisands for the Indian teacher should consist 
^£ ^Ktra understanding and patience* 

Hlldagard Thompson's Pamphlet ' All youth Need Teachers - was comented on by 
Jte* Gecmell thuslyi Indian youth need superior teachers to raise the Indian educa- 
tional lag to normalcy. 

The Indtan Department of the State Department of Public Instruction also acts 
as administrator for the Johnson O'Malley Fund. 

The Johnson O'Malley Program was reviewed. The highlights pointed out Its 
beginning In 1934 when the act was passed and 1936 when it was amended to basically 
its present plan. Federal funds are dtposited to states that have Johnson O'Malley 
contracts. The state administers the fund piloting it in turn to the public schools. 
In 1958, P* L, 874 was passed, which included Indtan Reservation EKtenston and clvll- 
lana located on Federal lands* In any case the Johnson O'ltelley funds are considered 
only suppletoentary funds* For Indians to qualify for the fund the requirement is 
that the individual must be % Indian and reside on a reservation^ tm free land under 
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Tflbal authority. This exeluda© totmst lands. 



EKaopie of how Che fund is used fallows^ 



State and County Aid * $180 



1180 



H* B. 874 



188 



Balanea of average coBt mude up by J* O'M* 




Total 



The Johnson O'ttelley fund doss the same for the Indlaii am Joeal taKSS do for 
the noa* Indian, 

While aach state is supposed to sign an Indtvldual coatmat with the lederal 
govermnent for this fund^ Arizona has not reached an agrei»nt ^tth the Fadetsl 
Govaramant for tvo ytara and, as a result, Waahiagton has arbttMifily asstgn^d a 
luiap sum to Arizona which was Insufficiant to meat the ss^npled pattarn prmviousLy 
given* This dafieit has bean of addad hardship to an aHplodltig Attgcnia pepulafcion 
and increased school attendance. 

Dr. Roessal askad Gaim^ll what the undarlylng philogaphlcal conflict far 
lack of contract was based on, Mr, Gasimell indicated that it vbb whethM tt# U* a* 
Govemmsnt was responsible for the education of tha Indian child aad th© Stata aigtst- 
ing the U* S. Govarnaaat or whether the State was mBpcmiblm iot thm adueatlan oi 
the child and the Ut Governmant assisting th© State of Arlzcaa* 

To circuw^ent tha pattern of no contract for ths past two years, a cemittai 
coiniosed of 2 Senators^ 2 House Membars, B* I, A, rspreaatitattca, stata board cf 
aducatlon at al# was formed to sake recomsendations^ 

Jim Turner is Field Suparvisorp he is not m aducatori but a aartlfiad publle 
aecomitaat and Budget expert* The federal representatives say that arbitrary TOount 
will be tendered until a contract is signed and a base is agtabHehcd upon the eca- 
tract • No contract ^ no bast. 

forecast for catch- ^ in the future looks Mich brightir tham the past two years* 
In lieu of the $lpOOO|000, an agreement for payment of $1^650,000 naxt year ^ill help 
them to aatch up ©a oaa^half of the deficit* The 1962-63 hudgat Is nm in MaiWngtea 
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aod it calls tot |2, 300, 000* If thli la approved tliaft Che total deflelt can have 
batii brldgid* 

Ocher speeial sairvioai that tlia Jahason O'MalUy imd pays for iacludes 
Spaelal teachsrs* 
Ouldaaes and cpimsilor pavaomai 
Teacheri for iieady ehlldren 

Other problMs that anlst ©a the reservacloiitoclyde the thli^lng hy the parents 
Chat cha publle achocls ahould ha Ilka the B« I. A« schools and stand total cost of 
schooling^ housiiig and f eadtng« 

EducatLon-s Job is to Infonii ItistrucCi taach and gat cha Ii^laa pareat Co under 
stand that raapoailbility is a part of baing a full flsdgad citlisn* Mich adult 
aducacloa Is aaadtd to fulfill thlsi 

The funds for the ladlan Iducatlon dlylslon of ths State Dapartment of Public 
Inatifiictlon tmamivmB all but $5,000 from the Johnsoa O'Hallsy Fund. 

Ifr. €ei^ll concluded his apasch by ravlavli^ his capable staff » Masda Slsenorai 
Classroom Spaclallatp Gharlas Berardonl, Guidance Spaelallsti Jim Turner, Budgat 
Specialist^ and Hlmselfp Dept. Atalnlatrator* He sCatad that many nny aaterlals 
are available and chat aasia may be had upon vlsic or raqugst. Theae are on bl- 
liagualp bi^^culcural and classroom problaosi guidance and counsallingi reading and 
S€holarahlps« 

''the primary purpose of the dapartmant Is servlcsi Do call on us." 

I^r. Maurice Geimell 
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' "Itt. ifcly^a optMd Ms r^^rks supporting Mr* O^wll in hts bid far service by 
stating that ftt. Jim Turasr was avtn thaii on ChlfiU Budie^ aastgoMnt. also 
uaderstood all that Ig at staks in tht ladtart dapartffleat inafiBweh mm Jfr* Gintll 
follovsd him la tha assignnant. 

McLura aaid that his task was to try to Intwptat Indian Iducatlon Philosophy 
within the fratwvork ©f tha ganaral Phlloaoph^ o£ Eduastlan. as said that polley 
statasaents ot swll groups do act ehMga the philosophy for cha total grotsp^ ©or 
ereata ravolutloti. Unofficially a atataoant ^ght Indicate rivoltttion* m chal* 
langad tha class to so state Its philosophy m this basis* Hi dascribad hiiasalf as 
a spactaltst In aMy arsas but islt that la rafinlag his phltoscphy hm still fait ht 
was limltad^ much as tha story of tha Itbrariaa hi told of who vag beautiful, gra* 
clouss and wall quallfiad to stir youth. th% youth floated Co tha library, avaa 
those who had navar baan in tha library « Intarast was broadcast to the aatlra cosi* 
iDMilty which startad upon litarary pursuits, A mtreti ti^^ to gatlsfy har curl- 
osl^ visltad tha library and called for a book that waa not housed thara, Sha askad 
tha librarian to gat it for har* Tha librartan loeksd, and Icokad and finally sald^ 
"I am sorry» but wa do not hava that book. *^ Tha inatroa saamsd qultt partwbad and 
raturnidp ''That Is oddj 17 year old son said that you had •svti^thlag' *•* 

This story might illustrate what schools thlf^ thay gat la taachars and what 
thay actually gat la taaahars. Xm, it could oovar tha gituatioa ifr. HcLura found 
hlmsall in; that of having hlg uotas for tha sptach In ChitiU mi ULmsalf htra. For 
this ovarslght ha proposad that ha ascposa hli real thoughts on phllosop^ of Indian 
Iducatioa. 

His praparad stattmant was ' ^Craativa FroBtlars* ' 

"We hava craativa froatiars bafort us* Cnvolvameae only can aKplora and devalop 
this, Qaa must sea paopla aad situations in pirspectiy# twom ptirsoaal point of view* 
^dpStanca Is basad upon intarpratatioa of thi "viaWi Re cited FrantEm - How Chlldran 



ColonlAl pevlod - 1600 - 1776 • religious aottf 

Nstloaal psfled * 1776 - 1876 • Intelilgant ©ffacfeiya clti:iaa 

Ei^aasion and ^^fora 1876'»1929 - itostary q£ faetg & ski lis 

Recamt Pase 1929 - 1937 Lift & Ci^ralty Breblems - s#lf dlr^atton • Dlscipllot 
and raspoGPlbilltl^i 

Contas^Difary 1959^1961 - laternatiaaaUw and ^prassion of SMDaraCto Fretdem 

Vlawing IndlTO Edueatian as a sagwot of tha total aduaatloa, Mtft MeLwa called 
thm past 90 yaara a failure. Hs ehallai^ad ths a^aair ta accept his ctLaHengs ©f 
•'Creativa Frostiar'% davelep It and turn 90 y%mtm ©f educational fallura liito sua* 
casaful goals* Ha charged Cha group to uas ths history @f failure as a stwehpus© 
of information^ Raiaarch this iaformatlon thta Inaugurata a program that ubbb thm 
good and diaoarda the had. Consult the history of B# 1. A« also« Ha ahook ua ^th 
hla enthuaiass for the aKcltlng mew world ve ara approaehl^ -* that wa art on the 
tteaahold of a revolutioa la Indian educatloa^ Our prograss in tha futurs is inaom" 
prehanaibla. Dr. RosiSel cited as a oataljrit to our atapplng onto tht thraahold 
of exciting progress In "tha Cteattve Fr©ntt§r*S 

These points were listed as his blueprint for this revolution In Indian 
Educatlan: 

!• Ample Funds * Gat good achoola and teachers. The good belongs to all* 

When funds are Inadetuatei good is lacking* Dlfferaaces of 
Fhllosopb^ taust be sjmtheai^ed ao^ng locals atata and ftderal 
groups, 

2. Local Ad^niatration * HAi;e able and Intarastad school boardn dedicated to 

spirit of Amricu Education* 

3. gagioua gtudent t Reflects serious teacher. 

4. Sufficient Staff ■ Professional typa teacher* 

5. cahallanglws Carrlculon , Developad loeally raf laotlng needs^ deslraa and 

asplratloaa. 
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6« Interested ^ InforMd PtgenCg > tbm ntmioti Studies ladlMts tGdim 

pannes w% ao dLti^t mnt thm nea-Ii^laii* 

7 7, Life^lQQg taaynsrs^ aatm laarmlog from itiSmay to sstlrattrat. (Mult 

aducaclea) 

10, Adequate MTOber ^ Hsipful Sehool EKPtditogs , Admlntatrittva ud Supervisory 

a^arCi is eKptdltlof « 

Jfri KcLura alap raaosroftdad that thara as a Sftata Ccnfaranaa ©f Indiaii Taaehari 
t€ sae vp goaia, naeda and progrMa. Imdian Eduaation baa gwat «asp©BSibtll£le8 
dwlug tha 60 'a* Ready cr mt^ m will have a part In lt» 

Aaothar ehallanga waa diraGtad to Dr*'a Raassal mi Maadot md othaf South- 
weat^m authortctas on Indias Iducatlon to ohttga the ttaehars with tha bast euatom^ 
TOthods and alfacttva proroag to approaah profasilooaltsw In ladlais Bducattoii. 

Ifc* Matura Qhtdad not to sattlt for tttaaionarlas aor paopla who wara aaakiiig 
fesiDte area txpsriesicas as tatchara for our Indlaa ebildraUp if th^ ua aot qwll- 
fiad* Good taaeharss ha eontinyiidi ^11 go anywliara, 

Haaia SiiiaiDora cam help urn in oatariali and akilLi oS Eagllsh taachiitg oa t^e 
aaeoad iaval« 

Llogiilitlas are da^alcplng fast, prepare owial^aa. Crast^ araaa ©£ rasaareh 
la naadad araaa* Km pilot studies* How Is the tlM# rhara ts aaough natarlal tn 
research araaa to qtiallfy eight or tea doatorataap Ba artloulatap ^raaa your faal- 
Isga aad hellefs la adtiaatlon - iance'-riders are not to bt coadofiad. tow t#hat aad 
you do thlnsa. Tall the paraata aiid aahool hoard ^hy« 

Mr. M^lurt oonoludad his praparad stat^oaat irith thli a^nitlea, 

flMl Challangai ^'Ba raad^ to mova In the alxtlaa." 

Suriog tha quaatlea and aaswar period Mr, M©I.ura agala took tha laieiatlva aad 
praaiAttd tha foIloi^iBg as ^Mattoiis aach tea^ef stouid ask bl^alf i 
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>*ffbae wm ilui bast thl^t gdlsg on In ftcfaMl?*' 

«*What mr© aluts to othw bet^w tWi^iT" 

**ffhAt is eh^ MSfc sMlous need oi the 0€^niiiity?'' 

"*Hlmt Mm the lehool dot'* 

*1jhat MQ tb@ teachtf to?" 

•*Hhat !fcral*Ethtcal training ai^© you doing for ehildrenf 
'lAiat otbar Cusdaoantals wa you gi^og tbs chlltesn?^' 
••What do m have for eielEinshlp pr^raaT" 
**A£t€r gettlog a good teaehsr; bow omn you hold har?'^ 
"Do you hmm a oo-^t^sratilve psrsnt-taaelisr assoolatlea?" 
Quastioai Whmt cona&ltutss s good teAoher? 
Anw»i Combination of dadicatedp yatmg anLd enthustaitlc* 
Can quailfy by mB^mtit^ the iollowlng qwatlonsi 
Do I Ilka paopI#? Do I Ilka to h% vl^h paopla? Do I llkt 
to wrk with psopLe? 
Quastlon: ^fhat is th€ statiia of the aoboci luneh progrm on the rtaervatlon? 
kam^mti thwa are problaips btit tha greatast la the tariBlnolosy of quail fleatlofi of 
ahtldraa i/ithout mmey, Tha word *'lndigant ohlldraa^' la out of ooanotatloa 
and abouid be etrucfe froai the ruling. 
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Nelsoa jo§m Goveraarg judge SaaAtoa 

Aftar a slneevap iftfonaacioQal and glowing InttpducCiam Mr, Jom^B e<mfe:el« 
kutioM t© soelaty la geMral aad Indian Af fatfs, -adueatton and intiirattoa pas* 
tlcular by Dr. Eeeaselp It. Jose axprasiad his fg^llog ©f prida Ilk® that ©£ l»wat>* 
lag all the buttoaa ©if Mi ahlrt aloi^ with batng vary touehad and bmAlts Be la 
twa told oa ©{ hta flcst Meting with Dr. R©eas©l whan als© ftiit Dr. RoaasaL^a 
paraats aad fait that hs knaw Dr* Roassal mm battar by limvl^ baan prtviladgad e© 
do a©^ Isqplylag that we ntght uudarstaad the Indian ©hild^an bettar wbaa w© gat ta 
naat and know their parents « 

After astablishing tha fact that tha members of the workshop wera atw, Mr, Jpsa 
oantloaed that he had Just received the findings of the Task Forea that had wmt at 
A# S* Ai a leadar of Indian Af falrSi Itt. Josa was a aontrlbntor to tha projaat 
that was sponsor ad by Fresidtnt Ketmedy and speathtadad by Seeratary of the Sapart^ 
mmt of the Interior Udalli 

Km Roeasel aad the workshop as^rasaad daaire to hear his i^eoon^adatloM, 
Mfft Jose lavitid ua to utilise the followli^ to the beat of our ability^ He 
said he would c©nf Ina his remarks t© those wnm appropriate to tha field of ^ducattmi 
and delate aoM of the reconaadatlons praaented la other areas af indlan Affslra, 
Ha prefaoad hla famrks that thla la an appralaal aad reaauendatlQa app:raach to the 
B. Im A* throisgh Indian Li^dtra la Saven western states* 
Copgmalty Servleas apd Ednaatloa 

Dissatisfaction Is the basis for ln^rovaMnt» 
Dissatisfaction eKlata new* 

The 1960 eenaua reported the average edneatlom far the 25 year old i^as 5 ta 6 
years for the Indian as eoaparad t© 10 years for naa'^IndlM* Ths f^oa raatrvatlon 
averag^id 7 years la tha 1950 eenaus. They have aot Isoprovad this mark Im 10 years* 
Leas than 40 per eeat of the Indians graduate ttom High Setool as eo^arad ta €0 per 
eeat for n©a-«Iadlan« lara workers averaged S% years adueatton* %a dapaads an 
^ agrlattlture far subalatance. They average laaa then this* if 1th attcooatlaa mms 
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lesi tiied for ths unskillgd worker. Mere educfttlan is tttedid to upgrada Ch# agri- 
eultwral wtUmt to spaeialiEe in Agricultyral flktlls* 90% of tha tmBBwrntion dtrall- 
trs teve iiDt Learned apaeial skills* fhsre sr© many problsna as a result of this, 
the parents «ant to keep the ehildrsa in iQhool but than are Mir© drop cuts in 
rural areas than urban areai* Th« reason is due to the ioeio-eeonotfic eondltien tn* 
solving ineoraep tdueation and sMndlog in sociaty. The IndiM Is handlcappad aUng 
these lines* 

Actlaa is under way, Jt lavalves tha States B. 1. A.^ tribal govarawnts, com* 
fflwnity^ patent a, aahool, ehurch, studsttCs and ether Indivifiuals, Iftr. Jose read the 
portion of the Arizona eonstitutlon p»olaiMng by law that it is the state respon- 
atbllity to furnish publiQ 6duc«**ios which is open to all ehildren. The Stat© has 
not fully aceepted this responsibility. 

To sBeet this reiponslbility^ battsr placing at the reservation laval Is neces* 
aaryp DlstrictlBg is non-^eHistant m raaarvatlons no^. Warty paroent are in public 
schools* The only opportunities for the ]todian child to throve is for edycation to 
laprove* Proiress cannot lisprove yntil faoilitias for all are availabla* Porceful 
ehangaa will Intensify the probletaa. 
Tribal Council RssponsibiHties 

It is the tribal eounctl's responsibility to bridge the gap betwaes now and what 
will be In public school situation* I^T.A. the commnttyi clubs and other organi- 
aations vust help foeus attefiticn upon inqpraveMnt* The parents wat be inforsed of 
the laws. They should tmcmmtiA steady attendance to reduce absentaelsa. They xlow 
have plans to check on this phase this fall. 

Besponslbillty only begins with the starting of schoolp Zt should continue 
through adult educational projects* Interesting progruis should be provided for all. 
Kigh achleveMnt is low percentage^wlse but skills and interests point to vocational 
schools* The category of unskilled workers cl^ the narket, FuLl tlnsg guidance and 
cotmsellng should be used to inprove and expand this prograsi« The choice of the 
reservation is public school over E» I. 4« schooli^ and boarding schools over day 
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schools. tJftlch ohlldf Vniich school? Nona good or bad, unless it mmmtQ thm nmmd 
of thm child. Tht B. I. A. meats the need of a groupi 

Ideally^ homa and school togethar is recomasnded. Thete is m B. I. A» beard** 
lug school on ^ihe reservation. All B. t. A. schools on ttm are day schools. 
Local control is dasirabls for a sebool« Bureau sctools are responsivs to tha Isdi* 
an child. Thm Indian parents should assume mare rsspocsiblltty. Selactlon of the 
usfAer should be based upon nerit aad not race. Individual choice of returnii^ to 
the reservation by students should be left to the individual. He should be frae to 
select his Job. 

The Job should be appraised as I. I^hat does It offer? 

2« What era I contribute to the Job? 
(Need of pride) 

The new culture tends to aiakt the Indian believe that all the old is bad and 
that all the new is good* Vb loses his true sense of valueai whereas^ he should 
select the good of both. Holdli^ to Che old may delay change • 

Other problemsi 1. teganise Reservation into School Districts 
2. Districts reluctant to give up property^ 

(Only utilities are taMble tor raservatlon education)* 
Public Law -"185 Funds for Butldtngs 

^ass in districts and B. I« A. 1 mile vs* 22^ 

A, S* Ua's recoomendations • move with caution. 

Problem children and children ifith probleffls are two categories. Children with 
problems become problmi children by having no correctional institutions for rehabil^ 
Itation* Ft. Grant is overcrwded* Itow of the Cood Sfaepherd is the only place 
available for girls. There are no facilities for children* They continue to get 
worse until they land in adult courts^ 

Recoomendations Rehabilitation centers or ranches for boys and girls* 
Jtisw and Order (Upon request of the group) 
Shortage of funds 
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fta€Mnisdaticmf to tmdLi piroperly * 

1« lacraMt ptch^tLm^ty officara, counselors ata. 
2« Two way tmiio QwmmtcBtiom naedsd. 
3* Supplmraul gardms for Imatef « 

1, liMd for preffMslonal sta££« 

RtlocafelQH 

^ 1« Balog mn agirlcultwal crlbdp tfts ntads are 8lfit»ls ud ua€oqpll€Et€d« 



^ TraiMUs develop trwslcloa Co Qity llvlogi ^th 16s saalal adjuitmnts 

aad Msplicity. 
2» fotmsiva p^ogi^ass to stay In aim vieinlcy« 
3« S^and laoal tusltiass or eramtt to Jobs from mm homas> 

Veetttcmal ICratelgg 

1. Lltfela tdacatlati Of tralnlog im provided to ooapats In available local J obi* 

2# RalocaCtoa ustially mus out cf stata situation. 

3« Ziidus trial activity tneraasa irf.ll halp 
Byrtaa Program (aloslng reurks) 

In his pMSonal schooL as^erlenet, eollaga was Btrassad« tbm wgan^ vas to 
gat a Job now was reeoso^Bdsd. Thtiy laarned a trade. Was mlnfornid about eosps*** 
tltion in the trades^ Hi baeuia a ca^aater but also bad other skills and tradei 
ha Muld fall baak such as intulor daeoratori palntingi blaoks^tbingi atatlon" 
ary anginaer aad agriaylture* He deacribad the unlm hall hiringp a^eaptanca aad 
aaBlgmient only to lose his Job due to personal prejudioes of oontraQtor. Ha louad 
his em eontraetor and msked steadily* Had many good stories and eiq»arianws« 
lartioularly proud o£ bis mrk on the faaadquarters for the Navajo reairvatiomt In 
tatrospect ha iiould ct^nge t^hat has happened by having gma on to Milage ud bacos- 
ing a lawyer. 

He eonaluded that dlaMbetion is no Imgar an fq^loyront haiard as it onoa 



waSp Hew the muir^nt la skill and sbility. 

In revlewlag his am early schooling ha pointad out that asathtaistlcs and speil-» 
log cmm eaiiiy t© hla. He also said becauaa of tUs it ralstd his average to pass- 
Itig la subjacts that he had no prwass in, sueh as history* 

An Intarastii^ anai^dote vas his rafarral to slasplng on a pallat until going 
to B* 1* A* boarding school* The first night ha ftll ©ut of the high bad ha had to 
sleep ln» 

Othar initiatory anrollMnt aKperiancas includad that dealing with baing fit 
with shoes. They had no boys shoes that would fit so ha had to stttla for girls' 
shoes and they pinched and Esde him slip and fall en the oiled wood floors. 
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Gwmmm Blossom Cottm High Sehoal ei^ndalei krimm 

"It is a pleaswt amd a privHege to help thofis who will help others." 

Ifrs« Biassooi stated that the demand af Indians saskliig help Is graatar today 
than it has mvmT beta. Owavar, gha eentlnuad, thast Indian chlldran along with 
othar bl^lli^yals are dooiMd unlass aid and halp through guldanosp taaohlng and 
eoynsalllog by piopla that undar stand md leva bl«» lingual and bl-'cultural paoplas 
aomas to thamft 

A high school diploma will not kaap a Job but it will originally halp to plana 
on Job. Tha B* I« A. (Buraau of Indian Affairs) sahools hava dona good sarvica in 
plaMMnt of Indian studants in vocational positions* nils l^s bean fowd to ba 
sora aueeassCul whan the studant Is placad in Jobs while ha is still attandtng 
sohoolt This is similar to the distributive aduoation rola playad in the publlo 
schools* 

The problam with the Indian Ig greater than tha non-^ Indian In that there Is an 
educational lag that is tied In not only with bt^ll^uallsm but with bi*culturism* 
Both factors are better overcma In B. I* A. boarding schools than In B* I, A* day 
schools. But again this doas not solve the greatest problam of the Indian studant. 
That Is tha trauma of hom divorce, Yet the desire to be soMthlng greater than a 
aotton^'plcker or Its equlvalmt la the sola raaaan for the Indian to give up his way 
of life to strive for self'^improvemant. 

The baginning of the educational Lag begins in grade one when the child Is 
tayght English* The later English is taught chronologically tha harder It is to 
learn* The first educational lag period can be ell£d.nated alther by English baing 
Bpokan in tha hom or in pre- first grade* 

Mra» Blossom res^nded us that the most difficult lauguaga in the world is 
English (^ATOriaan style). Ve have ovar 300,000 entries In our dlationary* Wa 
attribute our greatest ni^^er of words of any language to tha fact that we are truly 
a malting pot that haa absorbed words from cultures all over the world and aplcad it 
up with ilMgy idioBS and coined words * 215 



Ha havs mrm rules guldliig aw language than oth» language. have i»rs 
tteaptims %Q the ifulea than we have rules. We inundate the bl-aultural and bl* 
lingual ahlld with bailcs tteough grade 3^ imtll 3^ approach on eoij^reheMlen o^es 
under standing of cOTprehanslon as ^anlnglesa as that of level 8 or 10 teokSp the 
eos^rehenston is baf£llag to the Indian who cannot define words or know what they^ 
are« 

Indlaoa eKcell at spelling and are good In reading orally but do not imderefcand 
ifymt the word they spell or pronoun&e mans* An approach to eos^rehenston comes 
better to the Indian child when used in context with spoken wardst stories and 
English* This along with pictures and conversational approach seras to be more 
efif active to comprehension than Just reading dlraotly from the page. 

Fundamentals of our English language as spoken is divided Into 44 phonemes. We 
have 24 letters to cover 44 8ounds» While this is the most complicated of any lan- 
guage the alphabet Is standardized as wall as spelling Is standardized* English la 
net standardlMd. j^gllsh keeps changliQ. The first English translation of the 
bible was in Vulgar Engllahi s^anlng the co^^n way people spoke then such as theeg 
thyp thou etc. Until even recently this persisted* By constant changes In English 
It Is not only a probleffl to American English users but even more so to one leaning 
the language. 

Mrs* Blossoni revised the rathod of teaching three foreign languagea at the 
AMrlcan Institute of Foreign Trade and likened that Institutes preparation of people 
to go into foreign trades unto that of Indians going Into English language^ education 
and culture* Sli^larly she believes that the approach to teaching English could be 
taught In the suie loann^r as the three foreign Imguagea at the ^erlcan Institute 
for Foreign trades* The first goal Is to break the accent within the first three 
months* English tat^ht orally even as foreign languages taught orally break 
accents that haunts any bi- lingual who cannot use the second language or foreign 
language without an accent* When such a person applies for a job he has 2 strlkea 
against him If he has an accent. EKceptloni please* One or two Jobs in luxury 
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liMs of s^iaSi fads and fashloas art e^aneed by sMiM. 

Bmm @ou£ids suah as thm Nsvaja A instead of jb mwm causts for aeeeat« The 
Ka^ajo has no aowd ^ in Chair language* Other sounds should be sabstltuCed where 
similarities do not e%i§t» 

to present Che lai^yaga orally n^e up Series of GonversaClons in lesson totvu 
LljsiC yowself to four words a day inlcially ac grade one« Use Aort sanCenees. 
Use only those words you teaeh initially. Progress by reuse of Chase words in learn«^ 
ing the four new ones the nmt day, eto* Spe^ the words as Chey are used in spoken 
Eagllah and not as thought spoken* toaaple.* Oh ^ what * a * pret^ty day, (thought 
spoken) Owhatapretty day. (As spoken) 

This is the mom as the French allision style of speaking. 

Raooemandations Establish a controlled vocabulary list of 400 words to be 
leamad in conCext rather thra in tsolatira. She raooaDended Che Aagaard approach 
to a cheek-off list of the controlled vocabula^ as Introduced in conteKt. Warning 
was given to the effect that TOntal tabulaClon on Che part of C^ teaser Is not 
thorough enough to replace the check-off list. 

She referred Co Dr. Tarnmn's use of supplesientary vocabulary Co give at a 
utillcarlan level of daily usuage in connection to new surroOTdings and daily habits. 
This too should be prepared for what ever yow local needs dms^d. 

Thus you will have two vocabularies to teach almaat slffiultaneously^ 

1. The Basic 400^Word Controlled Vocabulary 

2. The supples^ntal utilitariw anvtronjiental vocabulary, 

Ifrs. Blossom also felt ChaC perfunccory performances of roCe CMdiClons such 
as the Pledge of Allegiance be o^tted until the words can be understood by Che hi* 
lingualp bi-oulCural child so that chey have co^rehenston with thra. This level ims 
suggested to be at the Srd or 4th grade» for easy mastwy. 

The Priea^Traver 500 word list was described as being too sectional in nature 
to be of use to our area. The friesa^RoJas list seems to be more acceptable for at 
least th@ bi«lingual child of Spanish descents 
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Thm thoughts behind the foregolog paragraphs is^tm Bttm$$mi in thm ditmatVfm * 
^tlo not Imt thm abild thl^ ha la stupid! 

Th@ child My ballava ha li scupid and laC It laad tc fraseratiea great aa 
to rajact attaint of parealvlag. The ttorndyka or Btcttemty tatid t© giire tht 

child this ftellng In that tha TOanlngs ave not of coatrolted vaeabulafy» Xsstuces 
such as a dog whieh avary ohlld knows bacTOas u^ntalllglbli Lookad at in tha 

diotlonary. 

To ramady this pffoblaa aha sy^gestad using orly tha gLossa^ List of wosds and 
definitions for a source list* Taka thasa from ch& basic raadars^ 

Rafaranca vas mada to plataau In aontrollad oontasts. RiSMsah has shcwii that 
at a givan plataau only 5% of tha words are used by an Indl^d^al on the bails that 
if the other 95% were used the haarsr or reader would ba lostf 

The controlled vocabulary is abruptly dropped at grade 3. Tht £ourtb gMda 
begins tha aoaqprehenalva approach to word learning* This Is of intnaaeic a^wlmca 
to bi-llngual children* Hera we lose the controlled vecabulaf^ and plek up the naKt 
iimjor factor eontributing to edycational lag. 

The suggested approach to overoomlng this factor ms giv-m in 7 fules; 



1. 


Listen ^ 


repeat* 


2, 


Listen * 


repeat 


3, 


Uaten - 


repeat 


4, 


Listen " 


repeat* 


5, 


Listen « 


repeat* 


6. 


Listen - 


repeat* 


?• 


Listen * 


repeat. 



IhiSp thenp seras to be the key to talking words ot aonp^ahanslon verdsy Lletan* 
Sepaat* An ex^pla was close • shut, tee word| shut mm fran eentrolLid vQcabulatyi 
the other was from conprehenslon vocabulary* Assooiatlea o£ cLcsa * shut oust be 
wstared ttoough Llfiten - repeat* The child does not react at the fourth gnda be^ 
eause ha doesn*t imdei^stand due to the vocabuluy shift. 
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This conq^rahandioa ihlft Includes so ©any soureae of ^suiidtirstaa4itig ttot she 
t^lt this ^ght ba tlie timm that a tarts juvenile dalinquency. No research has been 
done In this area to data* but It was mm^ Bloasom's opinioft that it rolght wall 

iadlcata poasibllity^ that chain action fruetratioa of nos-aoffiprebansioa of words 
eauses dalltiquenoy, 

Sha^ along with Ites. Pities in Gilbert p have aubstitutad their own dictionsries 
for each grade level. The word list is alphabetized and the waning of the wrd is 
given in context with the mtarlals they have covered at that grade level » These 
dictionaries are then transcribed by each pupil into his personal notebook that he 
keeps and may take hoTO with him at the and of school* Ites« Blossom said that the 
children anjoy the seat work and that very few of the notebooks hit file nine as 
they coffiplate the end of the school year. The book that she deaenstrated was one 
that she had obtained from a girl In her home who had retained her copy. 

The higher levels did not alphabetize their lists due to convlicatlons of 
sources» sub^t matter and increased volwne per unit^ but the results sewied to be 
as good as those utilizing the alphabetized lists at the lower gradeSn 

These lists give good seat work for all children. The mofa advMced need little 
if any help and attention is given to the retarded* These lists make cosqirehension 
of idioms* ^lang* vulgar phrases^ profane concepts and foreign words other than the 
Mcoad language s^re pronounced and understanding more easy* 

Even after the imderstandlng of a word in context^ the real retention of com* 
prehension will come tteough re-use and ra-view as the seven rules of listen - re* 
peat* If this Is not done at the higher levels* words as encountered in science* 
MLstory and geography tend to add to educational lag. 

Another area of Intriguing interest that Ites* Blossom presented was the possi- 
bility of utilising speed reading to bl-llngual ptq>lls* The earlier* the better 
would be the Ideal time to present this* This would ell^nate bad habits before 
th^ are formd md would have the sme effectiveness as breticing the accint In the 
first tteee laonthB of schooling. This area was also suggested as an area for further 
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yasieftrch and ntuAy^ However sha felt this eeuld also ireduee educational lag in the 
indian or bl-llngual students MtrSe Blosiom is taking a courea in epaed reading at 
Valley National Bank and will try eoma of the principles of the art with her elaaaeo. 

For further information on Llnsuistics she rsferrad to her artlols in the 
Arizona Teaeher, 1961 Llngjutetic Prinoiples Confined to Local Area and Edueational 
Area 

In a final ehallenge to bi'* lingual j bl-cultural teachers Mrs* Blois^ praaeated 
a recently released quotation that tha upper echelon of thinkers are dependent on 
new vocabulary for new ldeae#" Frontiers of the mind is left imrefinad* Cosroinl- 
cation and ynderstanding are the baaia for ultiMfce peace J' 
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Paul Jones Navajo Tribal Council Lsader 

The Navajo triba Is the largest tribe of Indians in tha United States. The 
Navajo is rasponding to the ctiallange q£ pirogress* 'BiBy mm and operate a large 
sawmill on the reservation^ Tliay have daveloped uranium fleldSs S^s and oil fielde 
and the greatest activity is In the Rattlaan^e oil field* 

After tha introduction by Dr. Roeaealp Ite* Jonea reviawad the untold visita ha 
haa made in behalf of education in the Southwest* Ha stated that in instances whan 
he given a subject field to speak on he found it ^ra easy to prepare for it* 
But in cases where he was given the opportunity to mmm his own subject he found it 
more difficult to do. He honored us in his attendaaca in that he is called upon^ so 
frequently that other duties of presaing need makes it li^osslbl^ to accept all 
invitations. Ha likened his tribal chores to that of a doctor* He keeps getting 
clients to the exclusion of taking care of his personal life* While flying cuts 
down travel tim^^ ha sug lasted that it too had its haEards, This was In com&ection 
with his acco^anying S^rretary Udall mi his party to the resote areaf of his re- 
cent visit to Arizona and Utah* only regret is that he is not youoger or that 
he had TOre energy* The field is more ripe for progress of the Indian than at any 
tine yet and he wished us success in »cess to that he has already accosplishad* 

From Mr* Jones formal notes he stated^ ''Special knowledge is required to. teach 
bl" lingual students the second language, being ^glish* nie professional world is 
neif to the Navajo and the gep between the t^io culturaa is beco^ng more evident as 
the speed of modern progress is grippli^ the raservatlon area* 

To meat the challenge of this iri.despraad gap ^* Jones subscribes to the seven 
point program presented and adopted at the Fourth i^ual Conference of Havajo Edu-* 
cation at the ^Isona State University* 

The aljQS BnA goals ares 

l# StjWt now*^ 

Froficianey of the Navajo has been demonstratad» Batter results of 
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profleleney are expaffienced by ewlter trainings Youfigar ehlldtm tend 
to taunc^ eKcite or challenge Che oldsCara, Emh teacher ehauld give as 
much help to all children and adults aa he possibly can* 

The adults bb well aa thm chlldran nmd to immlwA in the adyr.^tioii of 
the youth. There Is teudancy now to break away from the tradition of teach* 
log the youth Navajo language* It ia getting to tha place inhere Navajo 
language is lised when they do not want the child to mderstand^ but this 
is the only part many of the Qhildren acfcually are l^arningii Biis is 
similar to our culture's habit o£ apelling words before young eara« 
Good classrooms and equipment are needed In the coraminity, A growing 
feeling of resentment of children being sent long distances to Boarding 
schools is creating demand for local area schools, The Indian parent^ like 
his non^Indian parent counterpart dislikes loss of parental controii family 
relations and loss of child in being sent away tu sehpol. Cases were cited 
where the parent did not know where his child had been sent until a letter 
had been sent by the childp Even the child did not know where he was in 
some cases « He was told he would be sent to one school and finally arrive 
at anothar schools 

DorMtories when necessary such as in peripheral areas are recoimended. 
These peripheral dorsd.tories are operated and maintained by the B, I* A» 
but the children are sent to the Public Schools* Navajos consider all non* 
Navajo as foreigners^ ether Indiu tribes included» The Tribal Qouncll 
recogniie intermingledness with other Indians and non^Xndians will help 
educate the Navajo faster and better* 

Ur« Jones told a personal anecdote in relationship to evidence of 
discriminations He and his wife were testing the influence of prejudicial 
discrimination In a trip to the deep south* Starting from Iies^ingtonp 
Kentucky they toured south though Tennessee^ Alabamap Georgia^ Florida^ 
Iiouislana and Texas, niey personally felt no evidence of discrimination 
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eKietad and ware iffipressad vjith Che convivial adieu racei%'M In all the 
nouth * "Yawl back no^l Haah?" He alscs stated thfli ha had li^fm 

9 ymvB in Chicago aird 9 years lii another off reservaelori totm and balleTOd 
that ha was not disc^iMnated agalp^tg fhis than if tha tt\xm rafleotlon 
yf understandings Biasp prejudieas and dlecrlminator^ acts aoma from mle- 
undar standing and Ignoranoaa 

5. CoiE^atant taachers must be ssQured tot aaah elasa* jones that a 

bettaif racord was baiiig astabliBhed in this line thanks to thasa type$ of 
i^oirkihops in the Southwait^ Batter undai^itanding q£ tha Indian child is 
tha first aaraark o£ a cosi^atant taachait Tha ara oi tima is paselng whan 
the t^aohaif le just doing tii^ ae was so fraquantly tha caaa in the past, 

6« Dadleatad taachars ara damendad for tha prograss a£ tha Indian child. It 
is the dadleatad taachar who will halp overcraa the aducatlmal lag that 
Is a naisftsls for bl'*ltngualp bi^cultural chlldran* The traditional argu* 
mant of aonsarvatism ssiong tha Navajo can dlscouraga a lass than dadleatad 
teacher to giving up« tfir* Jonas Is sura that s middle of the road stand 
will allow prograss that will ba tha graatast and still bind the people 
into a group. This of coursa is not diffarant than from any cgmunity or 
race on earth, 

7, Vocational high school naar homa* Acc^mdatlons for vocational high school 
near ham or near reservation are r^ow lackli^« Mr. Jones felt that the 
prograss In sight would take care of this. The vocational school In the 
ooiBmunlty could also use Its faellltias for adult education* He felt that 
non-voMtlonally trained Indians have fwar Jobs, He wants the school to 
provide programs for both acadand.c and vocational choices to be left up to 
the Individual's oim daalslon# 
The Navajo Council has a good Scholarship Fund available to studmts who wish to eon» 
tlnue In the Acadealc, Aa records of the schdlarship^ Indicates both success and 
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critical failure, 1^, Jones statedp '*Itoowledga plus skill is the secret Co earning 
ipower**' Earning power will help his peoplo to iiEproved c^thotf^ of living a mora 
sanitary llfs^ of anjoyiag enriched life aKparieneea through new social contacts* 

Ite. Jonas wishad to add to the foragoing goali aoma general plans and goalg the 
council desires to see furthered but sight not be of aiore than general interaat to 
this groups 

Work and play togathar for happinese and salf^fulfillmane* 

There are opportunities for youth and adults m ^^all^ both on and off the rasar- 
vationa 

To develop araaa^ ftalda and industries for all. 

The educated Indiana like tha non*Indian likas recraation^ amusement and social 

life* 

Elders of the Navajo tribe are Just in soma of their critiaisma* The Indian 
who speaks English is oftLa tlMS lost between two cultures. He recomanda a meet- 
ing of both cultures for advantages to both* Me advises, "Do not reject the new 
entirely. Do not give up the old entirely." He would like to see a preservation of 
the Navajo history and their arts and crafts* Ha recomanda a text hook to this 
effect to be taught in their schools. 

The raaarvation roads are lasproving* Thay are caterinf more and i^ra to tour- 
ists* New iDOtels are being built* New ruins are being developed and praaerved. 
Moniasent areas are being daveloped mors fully* 

froblema that sKist with the conaervattvaa were lilted as disruption of Minte* 
nance and development of faally life* Disruption of religion. - lack of rein. 
Changes in economic way of life, Incon^ without sheep. Termination of services from 
the Federal Oovartmentp All these ware blaa^d on education. 

They feel that the substitute for termination might be worse. Initiatives have 
beeu destroyed by doles* 

Mr* Jones pointed to the Task Force recoiorondatlons as resttdlas for these llls^ 
fears and probl^as. It is still too early to see how the Task Force recouendations 
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will be bandlad by tlm mmi cattmiealoner and Washington group. 

The coneluding fltiitement by Ifc. Jones was that motivation factors to mmke the 
Navajo to deeire and imnt are truly needad. All Intarasted personnel muBt partlcl* 
pone in stating timm -oalo. fm pMentD, Resellers, ccunoil, stydaiits, aimiuUttm- 
tlon personnel and onhers must all be involved In group action and intereit* He 
pointed out that this was also true for athar Indians In the Southwest, 

REMRKS BY PAUL JONES, CHAIRtJAN, NAVAJO IlIBAL COUNCIL, AT tm 
EDUCATION WORKSHOF AT ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSXTY, TEKPE, ARIZONA 

It givas me great pleasure to havs the opportunity to sseet with teaehers who 
ara about to enter claaareoms on the Navajo and other Indian reservations where you 
will be cDnfronted with special probltma. 

I cannOG over emphasize the i^cportanoe of the speelal knowledge that you must 
have to teach non-English speaking ohlldran tha English languaga. The lack of abil- 
ity of aur people who have collated school to eKpraas thamsalves well In Inglish is 
one of the handicaps in our progrstt of pragrasa, 

I recoTOend that you study tha report of the Fourth Annual Canferanca qa Navajo 
Edueatlan sponsored by this Unlvaralty, I camiot l^rova on many of the raeotamenda- 
tlons which came out of that ?tudy* 

Eagardlass of the axlstlng problama, tha followit^ alos and goals must be a- 
chlavad at the earliest possible tlma, Tlma Is awastlng and if a generation of 
adults and ahildren Is to have tha necessary aducotiou and training It should be 
started now. These goals are raal and can be achlavad« 

That as iwny Navajos and other Indians as posslblap ragardlass of 
age, beeotta. proficient In tha Ingllsh language. 

That aach Indian child have a homa in which tha parents are able^ !d.lling 
and daslrous to give to aach child that pre-aehool aducatlon aspaclally as 
It applies to language and tha dual culture. 

That each child be provided a good clasagoom with all the TOdern 
aquipfl^t near to his hottie go that he may attend gchool and stay at 
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Mm aiid pyofle fypB^ the advantages of famllv llvlnM . This Is not so in mny eases 
of of f^ReservaCloii Beheols* 

4» That aach child In ev«y gra£s have a eoiopetent teaeha^, One who not only 
h as the tyalnlnp; for teachin^^ but who hag goi^ knawledge and a good under ^^ 
Btanding of tha problamB of teaching the Indian child and thet each taaeher 
hava a dedication to the Indian child and hla well bBln^ ^ 
S* That provisions be inade so that the Indian child will not start school with 
too great a handicap and fur char provisions be made in tha first few years 
of school t© correct the retardattdn that now troubles the Indian child* 
6* That each Indian youth ha'»?e opportunltieB for the kind of a high ichool 
tducatlon that best fits his need, and that thla high school be located 
near his homefe 

7* That each Indian stydent who bts demonstrated the ability to puriue studies 
at the college or university levels have that opportunity, 

85 That Indian students jAiq wish to have an opportunity for vocational train- 
ing at the high school level, the vocation or technical school level or at 
the Junior or coramnlty college level, (No training - No job) 

9* Tbdt adults have the opportunity for vocational training In an area of his 
choice so he may become an esqployed and productive individual. 

10, That parents have the opportimity for training In the rearing of children 
not only their native culture but the general culture of the United States, 
The child then will find himself In a mora advantageous poaltlon when he 
starts school. Both cultiures so i^ortant only one e^hasi^ed^ 

11, That the Indian individually and collectively have opportunities for train*- 
ing and aids to improve aanltation^ roads, housesi and government on the 
reservstioni 

12, That all Indians have opportunities in education and training for the 
li^rovement of their health. 

13, ^ttrnt both Indian youth md adults have healthful and productive recreational 
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14^ And final Ijpg timt eppartunltlss be provided Df£ and on th% mBmTvmtim for 
both youth and adults te beoome wi^s aamersi and profeaeianal people^ 

Education and trailing withQufc job opparfcu^ifci©^ laeks fche spairk that 
anowaa auQcaefl. Our Indians ara mindfuX of this * aK^atudents have no 
job * wasta of time th& adult Indiana pay* 
What does all this mean and what changas timd t© bg Mda to acco^liih these 
aimB and goais? 

It i^ going to taka Emeh imagination, ioraslght and eoiufaga to solva the follow* 
ing problems. 

1* The maahlng of two ouXtwas to tha advantagas o£ both. 
2. Th© addition o£ the English Imguage without dsdtroying the pvasent Ian* 
guags* 

3* The great distances on the reservation and tte isolation that r^sulta, 

4* The mainteMnes and development of the fwiily unit to lit the kind ©£ life 

that is contng to the restrvation» 
5* The changes that ars taking place in the i^hola acanoi^e structure of the 

Indian paopla^ Xn other words » the ehanga £rom agrarian type of an 

econonQT to a type of types in which Indiana mm able to becotna indepandant 

economically. 

The financing of the ways and TOans of bringing these changes aboue« 
7* Last and not least the ssotivating factors tbac need to be exerted to bring 
the Indian population to wa^tp desire and anthuslastlcally support thase 
chragas* 

The leaders af the Havajo Tribe are In agreamn^ that It will take the combined 
efforts of the Trlbst the federal Oovarn^its the Stata Goverofflentp and the other 
supporters to bring this about, l^e leaders leave no doubt In anyone adLnd that 
these alais ud goals are possibla and we point with |usti£iable pride to the pr^ress 
that has and Is bel^ made by ow Navajo, 227 
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Classroom Teacher « Salt River Indian Day Sohool 



Obgegvatlops of Classroom feaGliey 

Ites, Seegmlllsr stated that aha was there as a laaraer as well eb b tnSLehmT^ 
Pha thought that she was to be a member of a panel rathar tlian tha speakar of the 
hour* 

Observations ware first mdm in the role of aubatitute High School teaehor in 
which classes that shs taught containad bi-llngual studants. She noticed ttiat thm 
Indian children la the Mesa schools during her sIk years of aKperlenca ware qulat 
and rather nnraaponaive. As a substitute teacher she wondere about £his but did 
not feel Impelled to do anything about it. 

No^ she has two years of regular eleTOntary teaching behind her In an Indian 
School she understands her obaa^atlons during her years of substitute teaching at 
the High School level* 

Her claiaea are 100% Indian mi she knows the problem is langtiage^ The chll'* 
dren are Just as normal as my group of school children other than their lack of 
eKperlenees. ttey lack the words to expregs thmselves. The beglimers do not use 
senteiieea* They have to rely on a Smr mrds and a lot of motions* Th%y catmot 
eiqpregs collate thoughti. The teacher talks over their heads imtll a vocabulary Is 
built up* Teachers must use concrete exaiaqiles " words plus pictures or lodges or 
models* Say the word, mkm the beglnnars repeat it* I^tate the teacher. teUce 
thM copy verbally wlmt the teacher says. 

The normal state approved currlcultm is used. Thm subject utter la not fiuaillar 
to the children. Riey do not Imow conveniences and advantages. In the remote cases 
where teleHsion Is In the homes selection of programa la poor and Inadaquate. Thera 
la rae t« v» set in tdie school. This is used for acienoe. The children love the 
acrobatic progrras rad are typical In their acclaim for bandstand, cowboys and 
was tarns. They do mt appreciate good music. 
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Their langu^a is heavy with slang and conffijsreializad phraaei» 

Mrst Seegmlller recommends the use of oral work to suppleiaenc book words* Desk 
work Is dons readily but cm hmQom gterotyped with little ffleaning attached to it 
imless augmented by oral exercises. Ites, Seegmiller's obSiirvances of the Indian 
studeac both in miKed groups in public achool and in 100% Isdian scudents in school 
indicate that they are mors free in the §olely Indian school than intar-^ngled with 
non^Indians* they are quite mtwl in their own group with the possible eKception 
that thay are mvm respectful of their teacher than the Intawingled group. 

Their sets of values meet inpaBae froa time to tim^ They think of wrk ae 
play* Play reflects home life* Seegmiller gays that the fifth grade level li 

where the Indian child does not wasure up to norral stmdardSii The reason she be** 
lieves this to be true is that the only thlnga they are graded on are things they 
have learned solely at school while noraal test results of the normal reflects things 
learned outside of school In fMiily and social environment. 

There are no tests available for accurate I. Q, 

The speaker thought if the tight kind of test could be found that it would show 
a higher I, Q. than present teats hava shown, Sha believes that the language oeahan^ 
Ics of the studaat is good but that langtiage usage is poor. It is hard for the stu* 
dent to read coa5>rehensibly books in geographyi history and the like due to lack of 
e^eriencest As a result they read only portions of asslgnseats and usually all the 
titles under pictures^ She advises for the teacher to read and show pictures^ She 
has used to fair degree of succass the listing of key words on the board and having 
the students Ideutify them in conteKt with the story. 

Another method of soiae response has been in assigning two paragraphs to each 
child and having the child Mke an ox'al report on his two paragraphs to the class* 
They perform nicely* 

Social Studies becos^ more Interesting as they react favorably to maps* Drma^ 
Citation Interest them greatly to portray history* Geography remains aloof to their 
Interest* Few ate good readers as such* There is much stt^Ung* First reading 
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book of the year goes easier than the second hook which contain harder words, adjec* 
tlvea and daacriptiona. This is due to lack of word swanlng to underetand the story. 
There is som-^. discrepancy la the pattern in that the Indian says he understands what 
ha reads even though he does not know some of the words nor is able to tell the story 
back orslly because of limited voGabulary* pictlonary work beco^s frustrating in 
that they do not understand the words that define the word being looked up* This Is 
because the words are defined out of conteKt with uBSge. 

Wm* Seegmiiler felt that they had oiade soae headway on wrd understanding by 
the use of Classification Cards obtained from the World Book* Thay are in serlei A, 
B and C grade levels 4i 5 and 6b The words are flash card n^unted as nouns and 
mdjectlves to be arranged under colunms of blrds^ we wares to drink. The worda are 
mixed and must be identified with the proper colium. The anm^era are on the reverse 
aide of the card. Among the words are unconon ones that will be needed later such 
as -male cloak laggings. 

Choral reading is used extensively aad the children like It. The chlldrm's 
envir omental background has little If any expression In the spoken work. Tape 
records are made of their first efforts and then coqpared to proper or acceptable 
accent and es^hasis of voice Inflections, 

Punctuation and paragraphing means little to the Indian student. Oral work 
aeen^ to help i^st. Blackboard work is used extensively for pmctuation. 

Writing letters^ thimk^you notes and invitations is hard for non^Indlans, It 
is even wre so for Indians » 

Mew words tand to throw the Indian at grades 4^ 5 & 6, She has encotmtered 
much success in the use of syllablecatlon in undressing the word to its root meanings* 
^ this they take away kaom prefixes and suffixes, Uhen this is done the remtnl^ 
part is often times eoi^rehensible. 

Summarising belpfol methods for overcoi^ng educational l^ of the Indian she 
listed^ repeat experlenceS| word attackSi word meaning» book reports (help the child 
•elect books to read) th^ies of vacations or unusual events, use of pictures to 
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write Btortes of the pletsures, and stimulate creative Ideas,. 

In conclusion Ifrs. Seegmlller observed that Indian children In her group needed 
praise, praise helps them to accept their baekgroiuids that are so frequently filled 
with tragedy, broken hoasea, feeling of being unwanted, living with ^>ther fanllles 
and lack of discipline In the homa. They are In school only because they have been 
sent to school either by law or to get rid of them at hoTO for periods of tltae. The 
Indian accepts praise and praise Instills motivating goals* 
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Charlet B©raa3?doai - Guldaaea Spec^iallafc Division of Indian Education 

Stats Daputment of Public Instrucfclon 

Gutdanee and thm Indian Student 

What nsads to ba dene dtffarantly in Guidance Vicogrm for the Indian Student? 
The first factor is the Indians time orientation on a day to day basis. He has 
no feeling of past nor future. Time means nothing to him. Indian time is both good 
and bad for aounsslling. It is good in that mental hMlth la not a problem with tha 
Indian* Ha is wall adjustad because two factors causing mental health problams are 
not products of indian tijae* These mo factors that are tossing are worry and guilt. 
Thesa are absent in tiTC orientation. The only thing the IndiM tends to feel is 
shame ^ich can be erased by tribal or personal ceremony. 

Goals cause anKiety. If there is no worry of the future there is no aimiety. 
The Indian is concerned with the present alone. All or mst probletas are real con- 
crete of present tenure. These problems can be handled with dispatch. The Guidance 
Program is '^Future oriented**, ^e Indian does not care about the future. The 
school's reaction is for the student to malce a choice on a deadline basis* This 
tends to either 1. Force a choice before the individual is equipped to rake a 
choleei or 2* Tell the client what he should do - (this Is falaclous thlniing) 

The Indian is pressured only in one respect. All previous eboicas coaii from 
without himaelf, not within himself. Therefore, If Guidance chooses for the Indian 
they use It as an eKCusa for failure. 

The problem then is how should the Indian mkm the choice? The non^ Indian Is 
early oriented like principle of one cooky now or 2 cookies later with a provision 
before the two cookies. This pattern is held before the non- Indian all through life 
until lAen he reaches the Secondary Leva! he Is able to make a decision for hlMelf 
of his mm choosing • 

The foregoing pattern la entirely alien to the Indian. The answer is to make 
the Indian mkn a choice. This Is done by starting a program of such at the first 
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jmmw af eeheol. Tha ladlaa Is given tha reaponsibllity t© i^e a eholce, Tha Indl* 
m does not preaasic a discipline preblm, Thay do ms fchey ara t@ld to do. Ih© 
Meepeion to this statt^nt of Indian ttibas in tim Southwast ara Flms and fapagop* 

rasponiibility Is applied by toning doim dlractlvanass and waki^ tha ohlld 
naka a dacislon» Let thm Mka a dseislon of eholca, Lat them assym tha rasponsi«* 
blllty of aaklng a ehoiaa. How dona? Tha ahlld has no anKiaty nor guilt. Than you 
eraata Bmm in tha clasforoom purpesafully. Craata amciaty to work tward taaohars 
goal. Ara wa right in doing this? Doas this iMka tha Indian mw ml^adjustad? 
This can ba answarad only by resaarch study. 

This approach at tha first grada must ba an Individual thing. Sozaa taaohars 
go from tha baginnlng in aeoulturatlon. This Qmi load to teachir fruatratlon. If 
aha laavas tfca students as thay are sha faals guilty* 

Bernardonl racommandad tha tmderstandlng of both culturas and to take a 
middla of tha road approach. 

In teaching aulturas start first with simllarltlas of both. Than sacondlyp 
taach araas of lass slmliar nature and ftnallyp taach tha axtramas of tha two aul* 
tur as. 

At this point Bernardonl said our task was no swra diffleult than tha phi* 
losophy and racomandatlon of Tribal laadars which is to say 1. Compata in education 
2* Retain eulttira* 

This in itsalf contains conflict. Some of the mora skillful studants ara able 
to do thiSi according to the anthopologlsts. 
Other Cultural ^alts 

Saving for tha future Is for non-Indians alone. 

The Indian clings to a subsistenca econony. 

Their work values ara different. 

Work attitude Is a nyth Mong Indians. They work for recraation in a plaasant 
atmosphere} rather than for money. This philosophy Is o.k. to most Indlus aKcapt 
for laborers. Teachers fall to understand tha laborer who has to dig a ditch. 
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Indians doa't mtk to do a Job, not \mtk for mmy only. Re worked htstorlefiily ©»• 
ly ms a break £tm dolus aofihlog, 

te"QP€ratlva Calture of Indians (Don* t Stand Out) 

fhis la erafctadietoi^ to our oultura whloh la eonpatltlva to the ultiiEiata in 
bastp battsr^ noat ate* Thla poses m^tm guidance problems in ooi^eting in eoursesy 
vocations p scholarships and other decisions the student wst n^e himself based on 
a self-»evaiuation of qualifications. The co-operative is ^^rrassed in evalyating 
himssif. What is he good at? The only answer the Apache will give Is 'T?ell, Get 
along with others good**' 

They have to be taught to evaluate theiwelves* 

When asked about college» the co-operative answers "no". When asked why he 
will answer •*money"* You queryi •^If you had the aoney do you think you could do the 
work in college?" The answer is always "yes" even in cases of educational grades 
prevalent with 4's and f's. 

The reason they thiidc they got 4's and f*s was because they knew that It would 
be dangerous to get outstanding grades. The Indian does not feel that 4's and fa 
is studing out at the lower extras. There is no guilt feeling for low grades nor 
finger pointing by the others* loggers are not consldwed standouts^ 

What does the Indian want? Begbmers are ttthuslastic through the 3rd or 4th 
grades. Then they go down decidedly at that point frmi the norss. This la due to 
the concrete experiences he has had and Ms minhlbitedness* The Indian mtures at 
a mch earlier age than the non* Indian and this la the period that it begins to cause 
social consciousness and the student stwts drawing in* 

the e^hasls of the Public School Is time oriented with (Allege in the picture. 

The e^hasis of the B. I* A. (Bureau of Indlui Affairs) is to gain a vocation 
and get a Job* 

The emphasis of the mission schools was to save the ioul« 
tbm coneluslon is that if an Indian Is motivated he suffers* ka ^c^le was 
given of a nan who was chosen In a co<*^erative decision of the group to take a Job 



chat bad ugly rwraors about the foraer holder of the job. So they decided to rtplace 
Idm irtth one of their ehooiliig. The mm chosen was Mkli^ $10,000 a year with cattle. 

does not like his job as bus driver but ^11 not do wiythl^ about it. When the 
tlsst COTO8 that they want him replaced he co-operates md does his Job* 
Incidentally the bus drlvli^ Job pays $3000. 

The co*operative coda says what you have we share ud tum^-a-baut. If a mm 
buildi a three bedroom house he can eKpect tteee or four bedrooms of relativesi clans** 
mn etc* If he lives in a one room house ha will be alone. 

Social analysis. Older people like our culture reflect conservative viewip only 
more so. They believe that the less education they have the easier it will be to 
retain their language^ The vocational choice of a student should be a choice that 
Involves parent, school and student. With the Indian it Is not polite to talk about 
such things with the parent. When Mr. Bernardoni would talk about the vocation of a 
student with the parents they would not know what the child's vocation was. This 
would be considered prying and prying Is considered to be bad. The answer Is to 
bring the child for enough to learn the entire culture, Biose that learn only half 
are lost to both cultures. Subtle distinctions of leellnss are very infinitesimal. 
Testing Indian Children 

Have a purpose for giving a test prior to giving a test. 

This la the only answer to claJ^ of "is It cultwe ftee?" 

The language Is a second language. It Is a foreign language for the Indian 
student. The test Is for hm the student can do out of his culture. He naturally 
will scora lower. This should be understood before he Is given the test, Ihm test 
Is not a good predictor. Poor test results have no true validity of prognosis for 
the student. 

intelligence tests are different. There are no such things that are culture 
fair. What Is culture fair? 

Answer * We do not want one. If we had one we would not use It. It would have 
to be limited to conison areas of both cultureSi, !fhat do we have in coznon? Just 
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that * QOMoaess. (vulgarities) mUmtmmma in thess would also ^auae dtiMfd« 

Mr. Bernardonl gave the exra^la of drawii^ a T in a squava« Tha prablw li to 
saa how many one can draw in coatinuous squaras. Thm problam than ariia§ how do you 
scare it? Kiara is no pradiction, thus no value, so what do you do? Throw it awayj 
Tha Goodeno«ih*draw-a man is a fair tast but does not predict acad^e suceass* 

Ravans patch Cast? Culturally biased, Georotrlc design and color concapt is 
not unlculturally Qoisuon« 
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Joslah MDorty f apago 

Pat ThoQpidnp Apaehtt Flma 
Rosllaiid Bagayi Navajo 

Joa Hoore^ A» S* U» Studant and Prssldant of thm Dawa-^tnda As^tlew Indian Club, 
aeted as ehalraan. Be walcomad tha group graolou@ly» prafiae^d Cha tmMkB with oyr 
goal was to prapara oursslvas to hm aqulppad with vndsrstandlngt aKparianea shading 
and with a challanga to motivata us aa taashars. 

Ha alao waleosad us to tha Dawa^Chinda meatlng to hmn Gaorga Vabb spaak on 
topio of Land and Watar a story of aduMtlon of the Pima. Ha also id.ll hava auto- 
graphed copies of his new book that has Just baen published. Thesa will be on sale 
after bis talk. 

By way of introdueing the panel ha told tha atory of the Indian in westarn garb 
who approached the hotel clerk, the clerk sme^t flustared at tha Indian's cal^ 
ness asked^ You wantim room? the Indian nodded, the clerk pushed the guest raglster 
to him and aaid^ "You slgnum here." ^e Indt«i made two k's for his signature. 
"Hhy you makeum ^o K's?*'t queried the clerk* the Indian answaredt ^*the first % Is 
for my name, the second n studs for Ph.D. Introduction of the pmal was not unlike 
the high degree of educational attaiM^nt of the ladiu in the story. 

Eosiland B^ay ^ Kosilmd alluded to r^Mirks that the panel mmbers had engaged in 
prior to the meeting, RoSi had said if they introduce tsm having given ny background 
I won* t have anything to talk about. She told of her ^educational ei^erlenoes and 
schooling. She had always attended public aohool. She attended Plagstaff 2 years, 
ter fathw was a silversmith and noved frequently to nm locations. She attended 
Cup Verde one yeara the mly Indian in the class, then a yeu at €rand ^nyon« 
SIm beeiMi ill at flldtlle of 4th year ud lost a whole year ha^ng to repeat the grade. 



Shm AttmAmi Garfield vhmn they ©wed to FheaaiK. Than mm ©thtjr school befora 
flnAlly loeatlng in Seottsdale mi oai^lttl^ tha gMded eehoal Chare and graduating 
froffi tha Seottsdaia High School and wimiiiig s^jarship in SpwSi Aftar faaling ra- 
santful that tha rast of tha elaas had gona on whan gha was sick In the fourth grada 
aha bacama dat^ndnad to succaad and coaopatad thusly. She fait sha wan ^thdrara 
and did not voluntaar. This was graat contrast to her hoMllfa whara she Joinad in 
on regular activities and fun. Sha fait It was difficult to spadi to anyona at 
school, sha was raluctant to lat wyona know of har faallngs. Thus sha bulla up a 
low feeling toward others. At the 7th gradap a tearhar who saamad to uadaratand har 
md had tha ability to motlvata bar mda har undaystand har twisted feallngs* 

Again, a mathematics professor In high school had tha mEglc touch of understand- 
ing and coMunlaation. Sha llkad him and contlnuad In Withamaties, His background 
had bean aKposed to axparlanca with Indians. Ha understood* From tha tlma Ros was 
a llttla girl, har fathar would ask har what sha was going to ba, "A Nursa?'* But 
sha never fait Ilka being a nursa and mada har own mind up to be a medical technician, 
Har aomselor advised against becoming a medical tactoologist on the basis that sha 
was trndarshooting her goal. She advised that she should aim Mghar and ba a medical 
Doctor, This helped Influence her to awoll at the A, S, U. in Pra-Msd, eoi^la^lng 
this portion aha took stock of her standing and faaltngs again and by hw own re* 
llance and self-realization dacidad on teaching, Sha had never thought of beli^ a 
taachar during her schooling bacausa she had always thought it was too lowly a pro- 
fession. 



Pat ThoB^son - Pat said she lived on the Pima reservation until she was thraa. Her 
mpthar was Pima and Iter father tos Whits MDUntaln Apache. Than they moved to Whiter 
river, on the White Momitain Apache Reservation* She knows the Apache ways batter 
thML the Pima ways because of this. However, she does know her Pima relatives. She 
attended public school for 8 years In Whlterlver, She spoke English before she 
entarad school « Tha classaa sha attended varlad from IS to 20 students par class. 



The Indiana averaged about 5 par grad^. Somm tisss sha was the only Indian ehlld 
in a grada. Bight of her fclais.Jrlendi finished grade school together. Of the 
eighty tteea ware Indians* She went to high school at HeNary, She attended 4 years 
and never thought once about goiag on to colleges but was not sure of the futwe. 
She had no counselor^ there was not one In the school. Nursing school had intrigued 
her, A history teacher Influenctd her toward colleget A scholarship was mentioned 
but she did not want to come to TTOpa, She did not feel comfortable here« It was 
so big and confusing. She wanted to go to a smaller college, a Junior college. It 
was smaller but did not offer the course she wMted. She settled for the scholarship 
and came to Tempe, Bmt personal problemi have been relatively few* She was oriented 
to school with non^ Indians during her entire schooling. 

Cindy Calloway - Cindy's hoM was in California with the Mission Indians. Only 10 
lived on 7 I 000 acres. Only her f rally lived on the reservation. The rest had either 
died or moved away. There are only 5 or 6 thwe now. The Augustine reservation has 
only t^Q people on it and the Torris^Itortinls Reservation has ISO Indians, The whole 
Coachells Valley has less than 300 Indians, She attended public school and was the 
only Indian In the high school, tWien she was in the 4th grade she attended the 
Flagstaff Pow^wo^j. She had been so indoctrinated by her teachers about Indian leg- 
ends along with her white colleagues that she had built up a fear of Indians not 
thliOclng of herself as an Indian, Her parents had to reBri.nd her that she too was an 
Indian ud these people were her people and they muld not hurt her and she need not 
be afraid of them. She was the sole Indian high school student after two others fell 
by the wayside due to financial troubles and other problems, Cindy said she gets 
along with non^'tndlans very well. She said she did not feel any personal differences 
from other non^'Indians. The only regret she has is that she knows so little about 
the culture of her tribe. Its traditions, its arts and crafts, and religious cere- 
monies* 

She also feels that she has baen deprived by not sharing the e^q^erlances with 
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tmily mi twibm. Sto mjoys mi^tmding sehMl and gmtB %dld€*^ed Indi- 
«u. Sht felfe sfae was imaoatptad by othar Indlm s£ud»£0. sha has laamad Co 
uadaifstud thm and bas awiy autual frltndships* 

Joe HMta ^ MMra rsvi^d his baekgtQwd aa begluUlttg as tha saQmd child of 
Itiasloimy pavMts. Ba Uvad mly 6 sonths oa Cha Plna rasatvatloa so kaowa If ttla 
of tha Vim eultwa aa lived. Ha liwmA wttb his paranta in a Ittsaloa oa tha f ap^o 
aasarvatlon. At tha Fifth grada ha oovad with his parrata to Ajo, lAara ha a&tarad 
tha public aehool and antarad amd fl^shad High Sebool tbara. 

m taviatilQg his a^ariasca in B, I. A. setoola ha fait that thay had thal^ 
ahortconlngs In bis oasa on the basis that ha ali^aady spoka ioglish md vas in a 
waiting staga to laara soMtUng naw or wait for tha rast of tha olass to oatoh 19. 
Ha fait that whtla this night hava baan a oritioln ha fait that too it say hava baan 
a blasslng in dlagulsa as ha was allowad to halp tta o^ar studanta aqd aora or lass 
utilisa his own tlM and talants vhloh ha fawrad trf.th ra«diw^ alae 
probably gava him an insight to working and doing tor othar pMjpla la«s fortmata 
than ha. Bm was abla to draw ploturas In bla laiswa» halp tiia t^dh^ and nmltor. 
Ha fait this was an Idaal way of going to sohool in that ha ma not piisUdV Ha lad 
hia olass throughout in a olass of 40»M. Ha fait that thl^s ha ttasad that ha 
should hava had wara sootal studlas, and tha iMguaga arts. 

Ha fait that ha would hava prograssad nora affaottvaly If ha bad had praotloa 
raoognizing vowala^ syllables^ lingulstiosp aooants rad Inflaotlons. Audio paroap» 
tion of a^tma consonants suoh as *s* sound In Sally & Oladyt or, tha dlffaranaa in 
andlng of ran & rat or baglmli« dlfferancas of rat & eat» ato. All of thasa ha 
lackad along with vocabulary. 

joa fait that tha practica of sagragating Spwish and Indians In ona laarning 
group and tAa non-bi**llnguals in aaothar gro^p only fwthtr ratardad the bi^ll^uals. 
t& had ttds a^ariance in tlm fifth grade at Ajo« Ha also felt that ybm ha waa 
placad la classas that wera Intar^nglad ttot launlng was aasiart mora fruitful and 



lA the high sehool AJd» bs bec^ tht only tnAtm in thm class, there wert 
mm wuv 20 in tht school. H# had a parti£uU?iy helpfui tMehsr md ed&fidetit la 
Ugh Sebool. Ba had rtstAfcful thoygMi that bis pwmts bad oa lae^ so that ha 
eottld have what ha aw ptbars gactlog* 

WatEalj a high schMl ttaahar ehalle^td cha sttidaats Co prtpara tow m1« 
laga« She urgad Hm to craatmra tha storiesp arts md erafti frm his triba* 

Joa said that i^hila bis pwaats wara mlssloitatias thay bad little aonaapt of 
^A»t studies ha should t^a in high sehoal« Joe thpyght that aaeh tMahar should 
Meogniza tha aeadi o£ each atudeut aad aouasel ^d guida him. 

Mr, teora eonoludad by taeltlng the I3th Ctaptar of 1st* Corinthians. Repeat- 
ing the last llna» fat added, 'ean break the barrier tteo^gb lova mA underatandiag** 
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wjorlty gro^f opwatl^ side by side 1ft a eouatey wt«b UMb otbw« thli Is repre- 
•mttd ty €3iraple of Cul^t^sl Autwowy In Swltswlasd mim up df 1» Fraachy 2* 0«* 
sua aftd 3. Italians, 

Eusslm's Soviet Uatdn aspousmd the causa of eultwal pluralism as a ptopagmda 
davlea to dial with attmle gro^a Im their Ui^oa, It ws so proclalMd regardlass 
of aetualitlga. It was polfttad out thay bad baen diserti^oatad against* Fimotlonal 
sueotas waa basad on aoceptanea of ^norlty group* 

South ^larloa doas not aooapt this aonQapt« Majoiflty grot^a gat HLnorlty 
groups to assinilate* Flurallm ^sts and will eontlnua to wist for a long time. 
AsstoLlafcloa attics of tba past hava not suoetadad* An Indian is an Itadlm* It 
is SQt stubbomass* Ha is only attraptlng to rataln what ha toows. Ba faala oosi- 
forubla in bis approaoh of tba mivarao and tha suparnatwdl« fha Indim has an 
unorganiaad idaa whloh is 'raluetanca to losa hia Idmttty.* This ia ^ortant to 
the Xndiu. Ha is suooassful in his idea. Iha njority la ohanglng too. tltis is 
illustrated by grandparanta« parenes and childran* Baoh live in a different aonoapt 
of tiw and orga^aatlon though aona aaea to racognlia ttp oultura does ehaiigai both 
theirs aad oura* 

Indiana hope their eulture will not aha^e* lAls is iqpoasibla. Subtle ohugas 
oeaur. Bopa for the futitfa Is oaa ohanga. 

Indiana are naking valuabla adJuatiBants. Ttim Indiu is aultineally dlsftinotiva* 
His separata oultura ^11 rmain for a long t^. The glMour of the Indiana la lia- 
beddad la the i^nds of non* Indiana baoausa we have learaed tha wrong things about 
thatt# AMricans milata tha Indian. We dm^t hate nor oan't bate tha Indian whan 
ha is a i^ital part of AmerioaU youttAood. Diseountlng the advarsa *halo' televiiion 
has given of our Indian talationshtpSy ultintalyj m give tha Indian fair traatsant« 



fhlt mtmM itm §L gttiit Qm^l%% that ^0 know the ladiu wag bare first. €m rest^lr 
tiwm imigwe^tim agalast other ^novities was dlffsii^Ur tp out attlcuds of the 
iftdlMu thm utioui guilt faeling wag evldrat in the IStb e^turr «d the mmly 
ISOO's M refleated by Henry City's end Webater's pleas for riihts o£ rtie Indians, 
Officially by eongrassional a€t| n^t ont aet has Aw^mA the Iiidiaa of rights. The 
nearest was the poli^ of terMaatioa which is not an act but m as^Awnt that was 
attached to another bill, teraed nachinations of smll greups. This raended supple* 
isant is not m official statute, 

neeatsBsnt of the Indian is fairg based om 
1, Glastour 
2» Guilt Qomplmn 
3* Indira was here first* 
Fluralism does not fulfill equality aspect, but leads to assimilation. 
The differences between the mjorlty^^nority could dlndlnish to inconsequential 
status. The Indians culture has snrlchad the ^rican culture, iKaioples arei 

1. Place names 

2, Fruit and food products 

3. Com coi^leK 

4, Husking baa 

S« Idea - (canoe, toboggana snowshoes, etc,) 
Sii^larly the Majority has enrichad the Mnority cultwa with horsesi pidt*up 
trucks, levies, rifles, metallic eans and made thalr Ufa easiar ^cept monetarily, 
Froblras still exist. 

Great differences causa misunderstanding, 
1, Way of life - valuaa « 
2* Indians complain of white behavior 
3* Schoolroom actions dlffarant ^th Indian children 
4* Hon'^cot^etitive, non-aggressive* 

S, Greateit barrier is Uiiguase problem to non-English speaker. 
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6* Failure to ketp pmm «var widaas tdusaeioaal lag cl^stigb Ugh seha0l 
and callage. 

7. Prior World War II Iiidlan spnttQusd tQ fight tdueaclon* 
8» After World War II»^ ths Indian tami his only chiinei to rsfitin ai^ 
Bmsblmcm of his culture was %o laam English. 

fo laarm fiagllsb posas a thxe^t that thay may lasa their em langyaga. Black 
Faet Indians no longer speak Algonquin* They loay have lost their todlaness* This 
Is unknown. The Indian wants sarp clothss and comforts* He laaks the tools of gat* 
ting them. Discrimination sKlsts when ha tries to get a Job ba^busa ha cannot oom- 
pete due to lack of eKperlancs. 

Dr* Ruppa posed as an area for raaaarch 'What do Indians In the city want? 
What means are available? What ara their goals?' 

Means ara aequlrad by aducatlon* Cooqietltlon Is laeklng* Indians eooparata. 
This Is Mt a loeal Indian trait but is nationwide, Tha values the Indlw guides 
his life by only hinders him In ^^riean soelety, Oo^^oparatlon has taught *no . 
sweat' while the cofi^atltlve soelety teaches *Dog eat dogS SlsAlarlyp during a 
depression the Indian hardly knows the difference fron no deprasslon as they thare 
whlla the cosqpetltlve society die In great nt^ar who would otherwise have survived 
if they had food and Job. 

Coop^ation works to dlsadvmtage of the Indian because he does not worry of 
going broke. Re has a casual air tmard job. This casualness attitude la wtdespread 
tteoughout country. Dr. Ruppa pointed out that mny of these Jobs were of undeslra-' 
ble nature that avan tha co^etltlve society did not aspire to thra. Such Jobs wfire 
ttanttonad as working in creosote pluts. Heavy fwesp Inteiise heat ud discomforts 
are associated with tha industi^p 

SyndroM: Indians will work. Indians are not lasy. The cultural dlffarances 
only give the liapression of laslness. Legitioata success of Americans Is Imoral to 
Indians* 

Dr. Ruppe described mv society and culture as Calvinistic. We vork for the 
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^otesf of wrkti^» m hava guilt eei^i^Kas If lesfiag. thiB is mt good 
to the IndlM* Bis eultura mintalns 'if there Is pltnty t© eat aftd seei^l^ ^ 
«ork?" Per this they are ealled lagy. It is ianorai to loaf is ©uir iaelety^ Equal- 
Ity I© imdergtandtng mist exist la pluralism^ 

The Isdlaiia eettsider the ^Ite man as gree^» They pat chair woey in the b^ik« 
This is not eonsidered proper by the Indian^ The Indian lives of bis waalth freely. 
We do not understand thiia« 

Indians are eonsldered tmelean by the Mjority groi^. This Is stereotj^ed 
thinking that started during eolonlsation of Amerioa md has spre^ until today. 
Certain hahlta the Indians have tend to si^port this i*ich is falaeioua. fte house 
or shelter is oonsldered as a plaee of shelter only. They do not use the house as 
a prestige abode as the majori^ groi^* l!hm ujorlty group also live in their hoM 
while the Indian lives out of doors TOseh of the tlM, The Indians do not store 
things in their hoEses* Neither do they paint them* Their boyses are often portable 
and are frequTOtly ehanged. The Wigwam imB ms^md frequently, IndiMS who have 
pmunant hoiaea do not paint thm and th^ look tmclean* During aa epldemlt in Iowa 
the dwellings of the Indians were bwned for being wfisraltary. iftdern "L** shaped 
buildings of the ranch house variaty were built for thm* They felt m pride for 
the hcHsse, left it ttt^alnted. Es^lielt patterns are knom md shown by cultures. 
Isipllelt patterns are not readily e^llcable by eulture. 

The ISisquakles are failures In that they are different. They built up m 
inferiority oosyleK. They tried various enterprises md each of thm failed. The 
emoluslon for the failures was tied in with their value of cooperation. Hone would 
boss the others nor none would tiOce orders. Of 500 on the reservations three had 
supervisory jobs In faQtories where tt^y bossed white aen. But tbey Muld not md 
would not boss their own people. This is known as the Nesquakle Boss SyndtGm* 
Indian tine preeludes decision JudgeiBents. The Mlnorlty-^ltejority Cultural 
Pluralism place the minority at the tBercy of the majority group. Political changes 
are involved. IndlM leaders are aware of this. Indians ^ reAllie this taiow that 
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kwy hfi^ to opmtmtm ii£feeCively« Ito hw4m Is pUMd ©a thm Itidlaa. Th^ hava to 
Mm th# Am? culeuifal iy»t#sa includes C^ttleian^ Itojorltjr Valuas, 

italSi Menres, ata. BduMfcdrs aatar tha pietura with tfa^aa differeMas. Maja^ity 
roup prajudicas mat not ba Indleatad by caaehars« Wa imist halp thm usittl thay 
iva graspad cha raapmalbillty or spamad %hm gap ba^iaan thalr*a wd eha ^ta 
ifi*s aulturass Ittdlama do not hava spoktbmiii who ua tondl#i this yat* niay naad 
ill traiiiad Indlaiia Co apaafc lor rham and to bi thalr laadara. Wa aaad a gmara* 
M of profasaiomal type of ladlrn laadar. Ttissa would includa lat^r^aray doatora, 
rofaaiorap taalnaas man and aplrlcual laadars, that hava rlaan from thalr own ranka 
id ratwnad to thalr paopla in rolag ttoa wara pravlously playad by thm sajorlty 
oup. Tha plaaa to start training thaio leadarn Is in tha firat grada If thay hava 
d no pravioua push suah as English spaaking or paripharal araa llvliig« Indians 
11 aontlnua to have Infariority co^lax imtll thay ean handla thalr own* A^dlani 
at hava tha propar tools to eoapata, the aduaatlon of the IndiM ttiat com up to 
a laval of tha whlta child. 
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Titlas Shmtoi A Stu^ cif tte Sola of thm Trader lu a M^em 
mthowi WiUtga Vft^dals ikdraSp Ph.D*, 1958^ Ualwrsity of ArisOMa 

In this iawstigatiw tfce baste objeettvM to mm^lym Mtd desMib® t&i 
total sDaioeultOTsl invlroMieat ©f the toadtisg ppst^ iacludti^ all ®f tht iBStitii* 
tlcaa af both Nawjo aad Asiaslcsn scclefey irtileh wald tiieassarlly bew upmt any 
trader In It; to Meerd^ claeslfyp aad Malyia tht total rtog© o£ bEhavlos of the 
tradw toward Ms Mavajo clleatalai lai to meeoiait torn the latter Is t€Ms of tto 
first* 

Thfe muthar chosi tha nam© Shonfio rspYaQ^at triie folk socletjr in a vtry leo* 
lated gectim of the reaawatlem and condttcCod hia mmmwob at a apaclfla trading 
post y^i€h sMvad cae hundred fasaillss in the n©ai?by arcs, Theis© fillies traded 
almat delusively at this pLaee, mA the tradtr' eould obierve aiid km^p closa fcra^ 
of a^ery pbas@ o£ thatr aeon^e llfa-^a fac^t that vlU b© ahom tteougbd^t tine atudy. 
ty fasiUaa is raally TOaot hommhoUm^ whtch fowmA mmm thlrty^nlna r^iLdmcs 
groups wltb 568 inhabitants « lo aceumilata tba datay Mt* AdMis workad at tha trad^ 
ing poat« and tha cMiraity aairar fcaan or raallMd that tba liwastlgatioii tras in 
prograas. rhera was w lotml iatarviawtng. Wis chief infornaat ma a Mavato btrai 
ma at tht posts a Mm who had navar baaa to setool, mpdkm no &^llsh| vas a iomg 
hair 9 bad baaa off tha reservation only tutm^ and mm highly raspaeted la tta mm^ 
imity.^ Thara had baem ama aatteopol^loal study in this looality but no athna« 
loglMl in^aitlgatlopSa ffha author poipts out tte £iot that awn tbongh tha trader 
has playad a vai^ liportamt rela i^ the life of the XadiaSp very littla has hmm 
vrittaa in this flaid* m$t anttora gave It mly brlaf maatioa imfelL tha mppmnmcm 
of Vndafhlil'a book in 195<9 ona ehaptar «aa davotad to tha trading po8t» 

Bata Mra gathared frmi stare raMrdSi sdhoel eaaausp aad hospieaL reports* 
fha avtfeor atatas« **E have angagad la credit saturatlMt dalaylng ehacka. tn^eriag 
vlth tha Mill nlsraprasantatiag the outsida varld* a^ all l^Aa cthar d^otts deviMS 
hf HULA «^ tvadar eiaintalaa Us posltLoB in tha tonwalty^ X£ t had mot daaa thesa 
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thtngss 1 wuld not have been * tradat-and this atudy eeuld nevat hava bean doa«," 
By wy of histofieal backgromd, the Shonto Trading Post Is locsied 34 miles 
itm Ksyenta, 54 miles to Tuba City, and 132 t© VlAust&it, thm nearest Bhopptng «n- 
ter. Tim csroinlcy is locataa ia ehe Cftntral part of thfee pfttaUel canyons dratn- 
t08 the Shonto flateau and has a «ovm of b*mch grasBes *iid aagebeuah Junlpey, ttmd* 
log in this a«fta btian Mth the ccming ol John and Louiia Meth«rlll to Kayeata la 
1909. Dwiag thm 20's a prifflltiv© toad was constructed fee wagffii uss and n© ca»s 
vara able £cs t^m it until I935. Bfifore World War II .only six Ma £tt the eeronity 
had aver tarned wages eKcept m t^^oraqr gOTOrimgsC prsj^eta, 

th€ Shone© trading Post mm originally established by V©theriU and Los la 19U» 
and its (luartera were in a tont, iubseqwent oimers made various Isprovewnt* and 
in 1930 the lu»ltwsi was purchastd by che Rorlcks (or $10,OCO, present otroerfi 
hoiiihE it in 1945 foe $45, WO and In 1955 refuied an ©ff« to sell foe $§5,000, 
Althsuih lBBp»av«Bents, such as eleetrlclty mi Indoor pliaabisg, have be«n added dur- 
iofi thi years to the rough building, it sttll resenAles thi old rusal general stwe. 
Of the 100 households studied, 52 were oatrllocal, 42 were patrlloeal, 3 uncer- 
tatn, and 3 neolocal (lived on scImsI property). 1^ of the heuBeholds were laditng 
mmn mi thete ma were auspeeted of wltehcraft. The Katanl (letdev) ol the cwr- 
mntty is a man of 58, speaks no Engliih, Is nederately well- to-do, and has one idfe. 
$heato*s erlbal eouncllnan is the coimittjlty's most abherrant personally. He is a 
S3 yea^ old long hair, speaks no Bngltsh, spent eighceen toonths la lea-veworth 
Pedtval lenitftBtlary, is known for his ingenuity for aequtrtng waey aad gooda, is 
a disfcrlbutor for how brew liquor (tulapat), has a low statuB with ehe sw^V, l« 
the object of mtch ridicule, has no children, onca had fouir vtves at the saae ti», 
sad has nuch wxlety oyer his iterillty. He asks the trader for Mdicine to rwedy 
his situation •ad takes vltanin piilu regularly. 

All offttsss are treated as pri-vate wrongs and restitution la soyght by the 
offended party and/or his relatives, To call the polloe one nuat contact luba City, 
aad tl» Cine elonenc dlseouragea this, Ihere is no resldtat pollct foe spontaaedus 
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arrests « 

Th€ rsLlglaa ©f thas@ pmoplm hag bats uoalterad ^Anglo'^&mrlQaa influaiice» 
It Is efiCiaiated that tha mmn spand frora 1/2 eo 1/3 of thatr waking hours In ©vtrt 
ritual aetlylty, arid the women spaad 1/5 to 1/6 ©f tetlr cIto* Mmjor ritual oeeaslans 
ere great publia ceraKOnlss and Include nearly all the housahelds. In Shonto thars 
are fivs ragylar ritual practitioners mi t^o apprantlata. The E^at Important Natanl 
Is busy about two thra^ days a mmk^ Wttehcraft playa an laportant rola^ and aach 
Gitigen is Qareful la such mttere as the a^ucaalmgtit of hair and fl^arnail euttlnga, 
Xha iBOSt conasonly siispaetad ara a brother md sistei; about 70 years eld and another 
man Is about 70, Their respae^.ivt fc^llss hava aovad amy froa thtmp and %ihsn 
they antsr the tradin| post tha other visitors laavs qulekly* mm tha hired man 
makes hlmsalf saarca* Ha Is a ©atarnal maphw of cm and th# son of aQothar su3paat« 

There mtm no nAsslonartes In tht Iceallty prior t© 1935^ and vary little has 
baan dont bIwb than» The laost profound effact of j^mrlaaQ aulture has bam in 
edueationp but ite ultlMte affacta are atill to be deterained. At tha present tim 
there ara 50 children In tha ShDnto Day Sahooli 90 in hlghar grades In off^reserva* 
tion schools^ and 10 enrolled in high schoola ai^ay frOTi host. The adults voiae lit* 
tie or no objaetlon to school but often wne to kaap one child hoffia to help with 
ahores. 

Recraatlon consists of horse raws, rep log, and shotputttlfigi with drinking as 
the prlnalpal dlvarslon* Oedarly drlnklag saes^ to find tilde aaceptanca. Zllialt 
sax Is another popular diversianf Thara la em profaseleiial proatituta at Shonto 
(but the toan boast that avary w«Min has har frice)^ She Is 44g ^caupies a unlvar-* 
sally raaogniiad status, openly solicits iti mA arouad the trading postp has no ohild'- 
rsn^ is the dai^htar of the Navajo's nost raspactid singar, and has a husband trtio 
serves as proaurer for her business. 

Tha material eulture of these peopla Is vary prltnltlva* Thara la no aieet^iaity, 
gas J plwbingp acid feif autos* 75% of the bogans ara beehive type and 25% are eonlaal 
or forkad stick typa« Hearly every resldaaaa group has ac leaat a ramada, a sweat** 
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hpusa, m& a cottaU Thare is cm mchmia^l A&vLm that Is £omA In practleally 
©very hous^old; it is th% sailing Mchlae, Jhara Ms nine mdCor vehicles j therefore 
the horsa rsMins the pifLnelpal instruTOnt travtl. 

The waaifing of undergaraents for woMn ts ucduiami and m&t of tha falrar mm 
get a new difeas twice a year* The raaogqissd my for the mn to appaass aa irate 
wlf© is to buy Mtarial for a new dress* Their jwelry is Zunl-mada mi purehaaed 
at ths trading post^ Of the men therm mtm 58 long hairs and 80 shore hairs* Thay 
live on virtually a salt frta diet. For amft yot% the wofiiTO weavt blericets and 
:sake pottery^ basketEp and cottea aashss. Tha tmn have dona no stlvsras^thing in 
eha past ten years but oaca§ionally make mecaalns and other leathsr Itema. Some of 
the old sen engage in knitting. 

On the basis of ability to speak Bngllsh a nwber of apeolfic qualities and 
responsas can in general be predicted for Shonto^s Vavajos. niey mtm grouped as 
follows: 

Minimal or no English l^ag hairs ^onsirMtlw dress for both seKes^ no furnl- 
twai appliances or automob£lei»^ haa^^ ritual participation, recourse to white msdl*- 
cine and law only in extreme emergencies ot last rssort, respect for Nataai^s author-' 
ityi» no interest in tribal goverrasent, depetideace upon trader for all dealings with 
outside world* 

Everyday English " Sometimes furniture and aucoa^ heavy ritual partlotpatlon 
with occasional sponsorshlpi initial racoursi to ilther Navajo or white laediclne or 
law, depending upon situatloni respect for Na^ani as wall as consaiouimas of author-^ 
ity of tribal govan^nti direct deall^e with eut^lde world as iiell am trader* 

Good Engliah » liodera dreasp furniture and au^o» viaderate ritual participation 
bun sponsorship rarep initial recourse to white mdlQins and law in mmt cases ^ 
Mavajo practices secondarys autspofcen criticism of tribal govarMoent with little 
interest in Hatanip deall^a with cradar purely acoMrcial. 

in the econMiic phaaa of the Shonto cons&mity native eneerprisep wi^e workp amA 
unaarnad benefits nm primry sources* 80% o£ che wney incona la derivad from tha 



©asstd©, mtn 1® tM m^in arop with UmmtmU talaltig pravldiag ime^ ftm Ismbe^ 
ii9ol| ind hld@§# At thm Him mosm 14i638 shaap ©ra €0m€i;Md yaarly thase 
inhsbitantSe 1/6 of tbm imm^ is fro® stock* Me s^sC active st^ar mtnm about 
IMO par year. From tulapal £h€ ehlaf eofcrspMaettE derives about $250 ($3 a gallon); 
from proatltutioQ $350| and truck oroarship iiot ^mi asrvloa and bootleggtag) 

pro^das a Ittgs sourca* It is esttsaged that 3/4 of the trucke oa thm rasawatioii 
ara paid for by thaaa isaans. 

Railroad work is of vital Ic^Drtaaca. Although the ^ark ueumlly lasts oaly 
thraa or fotor isoathi^ tha avarags waga is |1*54 a© tour, aad p-aotloally avary abla 
bodied man from 21-50 yaara of aga Mb at Bomtim ©r aaothar baaa aq^loysd in this 
way. An axtaadad bsaafit ia that aay tmn ^© earnad |40O in a pravioui calaadar year 
aad wfkad a mlnlisrai of four months oan draw uamploymat eoq^enaatlon varying foom 
$3* 50 to $8»S0 for aaeh day of uaampl^t^nt aqual to that nimbar of daya ha «#orktd» 
Total vagal in this yaar from railroad work or benafits awyntad to $67,964^ mA all 
but al% raaidanoa groyps racaivad soma railroad immmm 

Proffl walfara aid oama $13|598p bringing the avaragt saan tncoma par houaahold 
to $i656« Conaidarlni that thaae paopla paid no ttjcas^ no utility faas, no rant| 
no mdieal or dantal ohargai^ and a© sohooll^ eosta th^ smxmt of inoos^ baooms 
Mra maaiilngful^ Tha maan wuld probably ba around $2300, 

Trading with the wUta man ^gan wotmd 1800 mi wleh tha Itoriima in particular* 
Pravioys ralationa in eonTOree had baan tha trading of buckshlns and blmkata for 
agrioultural products with tha fueMos^ for bolt goGda vtth tha Spaniah, and then 
for horsaa and guns with tha Utas md Morrona, Gradually thay began to trada for 
varAous luxurlss that thay eould afford wd Mu^tad, 

Ona of tha firat trading posti was foundad In 1868 at Fort Daflanom and ms an 
outgroi^th of tha ration syatm in trading for Navajo wol* fosta wara soon aatabliah- 
ad at mmm Canyon, Canado, «id Fore Wingata^ and all of^Mrs wra formr ar^ or 
Indian agants. During tha naact 80 yaara this antarpriBa ws largaly in the tonda o£ 
pionaar f^liaa« Tha aomlng of tha trMsomtlAent&i railroad aada it a par^nrat 
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thisg tfith CSallup beeo^iig the gramt depots Tedmy tha rsssrvatloa has Bom 200 crsd- 
ioi posts. la the early dajri thaire no currency available^ bo tha omers tigusd 
a kind of trade mmy ealUd '•sevipt" with bliia paper werth 10|, yellow and r#d 
1^. Yaare later the goverw^t outl^gd this practlea^ but it is still pravalaat 
In various areas, WoqI, blankcCa^ hides, and pelts wert tha min itmm of trader 
find in 1890 to find the heyday oi the rug trada^ Pawo was a basle fer aradlti and 
thi© still agists today to a li^tsd gKtant« 

The trading peot in outlyimi areas enjoys virtually a territorial isoaoply. 
Credit (based on future ineoro ffram checks . wagasp or lives took) is of uprost l^ort- 
snee and guarded closely by thm trader. The aeseti of the Navajo ara not subjact to 
lien or attachiaent of any kind, thus no notes or crop Mr^agas 6r legal reeouraa* 
form of pawn is the only method of security for collecting loans, 
Sboato carries only one brand af anything^ A cluttered appearance is necessary 
(for the Navajo won't h\sy what he can't iee), so everything must be in vlaw# There 
la one price for each item axcept flour* In this catagory there is one price for 
cradlti one for cash, and one for catslders* Outsiders cm buy at a 15% dlacount 
not given to the local client git- this is to encourage their ooMng long distances 
to patronise the businass^ VIovlw mi shpes are the most desired Itesis* All prices 
are in inultiplae of S0 because ptsmias are an Inconvenience md difficult to handle 
mthamatically^ 

A tabulation shoi^d that during April 1956^ 1112 custotoers traded at Shonto 
giving an average of 48 daily, Ctee day's receipts were $729 ^tla mmy days the 
ammt was imich suller* 

Mail for tiie eomunity coms £o the trading post and tto trader keeps alert to 
tte arrival of checkst He oftCT holds them until he is sots the custoMr has used 
up hia credit to Just be Mverad hy the check. Little cash is ever handed to the 
Indiana* It la figured that no m.w% than 10% of the unenp lament co^ensation and 
icarcely 1% of the welfare bentftts reach their destined reeiplants in cash. 

The store's vaults usually haw soro $3000«'$5000 In paimad Jewelery. The gov-t. 
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rules that the psm mist be kmpt a mintiaim of 6 mnths b«£eta it can b« iold. How- 
#vtr» the omm of Shonto ne^ar sella any of thft jtwelery unlefis the waee refuses 
or gives evidence that he does not intend to redeem it. Usually at la^ seeson* a 
sign is posted saying that all jewelsry must be redeffloed. The owners coiae In and 
redeem it, then turn around and pawn it agalni the jewelery never leaves Che store 
and actuaily "lives" there. 

The correct procedure used in buying a rug from a Navajo Is to look in sllenee 
a Mnuta or two, do not tooch or reaisure, cone out with m figure, and stick to the 
decision. It is felt that to mmdxm the rug is to show weakness in Judgenent, 

The shopping habits of theBe people involve ouch deliberation and wariness. As 
the customer enters the store, he usually delays at least 20 minutes before looking 
or attesting to purchase any item. The one exception is pop. Pop, the lubricant 
of Navajo con^rce, is the beginning mA eRdins of all tradini. and often is Indulged 
in during the process. It is also the reward for small jobs and the paymant of an 
aeeount with the trader. When the custoaar decides he Is ready to begin his busAacas 
he goes to the coimttr (only one is permitted at a time «d the others wait their 
turn). If he has coModitles to sell, this is the first order of business. The 
trader makes out a due bill, and then ©ne item is purchased at a tine md subtracted 
from the total amount. Cash buying is done by only those who have exhausted their 
credit or by outsiders, in this enterprise the "customer is always wrong". 90% of 
all trading is done in a Navajo jMgon which the Indians call •'baby talk". 

It Is pertinent to remeaAer that the Western Navajo showed little rareness of 
the Treaty of 1868 and did not behave like a eoi^uered people. In theory the sub* 
Jugatim of Western Navajos began in 1906 when they were "reservationlEed", ttey 
were really out of the reach of the Tuba City Agenqr until the 30' s, md real sub- 
ordination began in the trading posts. Stock reduction, schools, snd hospitals net 
with massive and articulate resistance, but this resistance burned Itself out. All 
NavaJOB tave to concern eheaselves with the ways and wishes of their White neighbors, 
but only a hmdful of ^Ites In special capacities (connercial, adnlnistratlve, ud 
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charitable) have to concern thaaselves with Mavaje life. 

The Shsato trader vt&B asked to give his description of the Idaal Mavajo, He 
chose a nan of 44, good personal adjustnent, regular seasonal eo^loyee of the Havajo 
Naeional Monraent for 20 years, skilled in road grading and fitoneoasonary, reliable, 
punctual, available for work when needed, and does not take tine off frem iJork with- 
out obtaining perndasioa. He keeps close check on hie accountfl, budgets hlaMelf, Is 
conaeientlous in paying hie bills, lives In a hgaan with his wife and 7 children, 
has long hair, spe^s no Inglish, has a large flock of sheep, la an assiduons farmer, 
does not drink or fight, and regularly attends and participates in native rellgiouB 
parfoKBiances . 
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fitlm Tim Hisfiwle iA^aaulfcwatlcin of th@ Olla Wvtr Mmmu 
Authors Paul Hoiferd mmll, »h*D 1955, Uaivergity o£ Arisoaa 



Tm this laveatigacioa tM wm§m^Qhm pwitmtily dwmm on doeu^mtary souroas of 
trav^la^s C^lvil Mid sMlysftlaftial) md tepovtB of go^CToroate milimty^ md chwefe 
officials. Begiimifsg with the 17th eantury the Plisas cmm in cmUMt with Hispanie 
cultura. Ther© mn a period of 160 yaars of iiitanslttaot eoataat in m atmosphsrs 
©£ squall ty- the ladiatts were mvmt totrnd to live mdar two m%m of vaLues^ th^ 
could QhQom what they wished^ and as a result their cultyre baeama ewiehed. 

The five dosdnant patt#mii of adjusts^nt trandi la tha Southwaat have been that 
of rejeetion^ liailted selection, fusion, eoB^?artiiiefitall?atl©B, aad assliaiUtlon. 
Bmm tribes have h^m subjaoted to or a cos*laati©tt of several of these patterai« 
To Illustrate thaaa ^thods Emll muB the follo^iig dlagrms 




Stj^lus 



adiustmeiit patterns 




Reject ion 



selective 
aeaeptanee 



fusion 



to^artaent 
allgatiea 



assiallatira 



Results 



additimp replaei^xit, or alterimtives 



replaoeaeat 



little 

eultural 

ehMge 



varyiog aMtmts of cultural change 



great or cm- 
plete eultwal 
chuge 



c 
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Bmvmml itmB affaet t^m %ypm of oontact sltuacion and mmmt ot ehanga^ Thejr 
ineiuda ga^MphlMl locatlo&9 duration of erateetg coatlnisifey of tlm mntmt^ and 
tha telatioaahlp of tha to© aoelatias. The two subtypte ar^: foreed sad pMeoaslv^. 
MDSt oonflicts and ftustrati©fta causad are brought about in part by daatala to thm 
QubQtAimm society with holdings, iaMbltlong^ and ^©sitisn^ la vl^ of the fora- 
goiag atat^ots it is latereoting t© aote that th© contaet ©f the Pimas ^th tttapattlc 
eultura wag om of g©©d td.ll* aad palitical afftllatiotts mm of graatar ^©ttcOTa thas 
aay ehmngas ta euXture^ 

Th© first a^Mptwetg ©f the ©utstde ©ultura mm seen in the use ©f wheat aad 
horaesf latar ca^ eattla and plows^ yat follo^ad by tha tajectioa of tha prohibitioii, 
of diver ee# Hajor othar orlaatatloas ware c©ncaraii^ ©uringi acoaosdc labor » aad 

WW, 

Contact with the Spaalah ©oasietad of ninitiag priaata aceo^iaaiad by a faw 
soldiars aad guldag* than chureh and wllttary pareratfialp and latar with mlaars and 
their famlliaa^ 

First accouats ssctffiata tha Pima population t© ba bstweaa 1200 and 2000 paopla 
irfio iahabitad 6 ©r 7 villages, thm first i^abitants of this loQallty ia tha ntudy 
wra tha HohoS^a lAo rts&d^ on fta Sila and Salt RlirerSp Thay ara famua for thair 
big bouaas of the I2th caittury, and the cause of thair ab^idoraiaat about the 15th 
©eaiury is atlll a systery. After tha 14th and 15th cmtuwy the Hohokam story ba- 
cmea obseure* la facti tha period betwaaa the abMdotmat of tha large houaee 
(about 1400) and the earlisat mati©a of the Mde» Fapago at the ©loae ©f thm 17th 
century hai hmm almst a ooi^lata blank* Aad we lenow evan less ©f tha pra-^hiatory 
of the Oila River Fimas Chan wa dc about the Papago* 

Goatacts with the SpMish were vary amicabla aad the visitors were greeted by 
the group with kaaaliagi piacing of archas^ bowers of flowerSi crosses Ln the road* 
aad sweeping of trailSt 

Outstanding mong the visiting ^asioaarias was Father Kiao i^ mm4m five trips 
to the Pim area between 1694* 1700* He wis acci^paaied by clergj^ay soldiers^ 
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Indian aarvan^s^ and intmrpwmtmrm, Attm Ktna'a death sama eontaet wi kept tut 
there was little eKteneldn of the mlsatoii froetleir. Thm Spanish wmm iinable t© en- 
aowrage any ^gration of theiip omi people to the Flm eountry due tci laek ©f dast^e 
tot Qolonigatlea ot bulldli^ cltlae and laduafcrlas. Thay did not eart to eneountet 

the Apaeliee who wate i-atdere and sttfosig mmMms^ hut were cantant to have the Fimai 
sarve as a foietiflcation for Sonoira, fhe bounty of farad for Apacha eoalps In 1781 
was 3 paoos* 

The dasix'ad and of the gpanlih parted ws to brliig tha Ifldlam wmder the eossKOn- 
wealth rathei: than to shove them aside colarate tham# 

When Mexico baoaffia Indapandent of Spain tn 1821, for tan yaara Somora was 
virtually without an organliad govarTOWt^ the naad of protaotlm froi&.'raldlng 
trlbas to the north was doubly i^ortantg ted tha Pl^s wara protaotad and esoouragad 
to raMln la po§sasatoti of th^lr land, al&ea mMQQ oould not gat sattl^rs or eolo* 
aista m go to tha frontlar^ thay turnad thatr attantlon tnetsad to Mans which 
ths loyalty of tha Indiana could be s isur^d to Smoraa 

During this era oontaot with AmrieMia was TOagar* Faw trappara spant ai&ra 
than a short time with tha Plttaa* THb ^pmtmcm of tha U.S. ktt^ on tha Gila Rlvar 
III 1846 brought an and to tha Hispanle Influanca^ 

Tha Spaniards oallad any and all groups "Plms^^ llvli^ la the teifrltory of tha 
Gila Rlvar south of what la now Slnaloa. Vim m ooiq^ound of "pl^Cnegatlw prafflx) 
and of ''mate-* (waning know or undaratand)^ But for thmislvaa thay ara t€!?Md 
"sflvar people". In this study Flma meus all speakers of Hmn* thay are a fine 
looking race and tha woman ara pretty mA grao^ful* Thair population hsa suf farad 
greatly from war^ dlsaasa» rad low blrtb rata, Traohma was highly pravalant but 
£ot physical dafects ara recorded by early hlstorloal wl tings. Tha Spanish brought 
such dtsaasas as smallpoK and e^aslas whtoh played havoe in tha form of scnoa 10,000 
daaths over a period of time. 

Thay rnvm a roving, huatlag, and gatharlag people. Irrigation was m early 
praotlM mA wa^er derived from the Gila and Santa Crus Rivers. Earitaat food 
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cenglstad of ssgimr©, nopal ^ aesquiee^ mtmbmmB^ md seeds* They llVid away frem 
the rivara beeausa thm hmwy tmm md shrub growth mat thm water mdm thsm muy prmy 
to the raiding Apachas* Floh and wild sheep (om mitm observed a pile of about 
lOOpOOO horns) served aa mmt for these paople^ Irrigation for alaarsd fields was 
from ditcliss aM daro tollt across river a, Tliroygii irrigsfcion these mmvly peoples 
eritabllahed a stable ecoao^ ^ri.fih a aurplua of food at ©^rly datm* 

They had early wntmtB with other tribssi aoma frteadly (Sob^ipurl^ papa^o^ 
BojEi Karlcopas Yavapai) and bqw^ unfriendly (Apaeha^ Mohave)* The graatast an^es 
mre th© Apaehea who ware aonalstently hoitlle and mde regular raids ^ IFie Pl^s 
Joined foroas occasional ly with tha Spanish in fighting tha Apaches but nors often 
fought them alone ^ 

Some of the outstanding evidences of their leuising to utilize rasowcesp of 
their hmm. energy apia ingenuity, and of their ability to achiave an adequate standard 
of living are dei^nstrstad la th© followli^i a high standard of livlog (higher than 
other groupa with whom they assoeiatad)^ food from agrteulturai leisure tim for 
ritual activities^ racreatlont visiting^ a^ travells^« They had Mtton for cloth- 
ing^ watar from wells and dams for domestic mm^ and sufficient wood for fuel, homasi 
stDrabouaas^ tools^ and weapons,. From the Spanish thay first acquired wheatp chick- 
peai|» tobacco^ onions^ potatoes, yBm^ cattle^ oKant and an extension of their canal 
liyatem^ By the tiina of the first Spaniards the Pima grew such crops as mLimm^ 
pu^kinof tepary, beansi fauskmalonSp watsraaloni, pepper^ cotton (aaods used for 
food), and bam^. No fasdlne has aver been recorded with these people* 

Fences were an limovatLon brought by the Spanish and closaly follmlng were farm 
tools (hoes, axes, shovels^ mttocfca, and rakes) ^ mi later cme chains, wagons, 
trunks, chests, and picks* 

The wheat, planted In the fall and harvested in the spring, presented the prob* 
lm& of ttureshing. The crushing was done by horses, then the womn winnowed it by 
Cosslng it into the air for the ^nd to carry away the chaff. It was in 1853 that 
historical writings mntion the Mddle and daub grmaries.^ The Pimas used the wheat 
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mA m^60 to crush sad mkm into a gruel i they parched msquit© md mM It sad mtn 
for bi^eadmaktng; thmy wasted torga rmmti and tlmy ustd drying for the presarvatlea 
of mmt and vegetables* 

Paarmiiig as wall as gathari^ and eanal building ms a eGo?aratlvfe aflair shared 
by MB and 'mmmu Ths man ware reop^sible for snea tasks as isaseal gachei^i^p himt- 
Ing, ^avlngi, flehltigp aad wmi %ihile the woman did houaetold taskag caring far tha 
cMl^m, imi praparatlon, earrytng wad and mtmt^ basket and pattary e^lag, Qm 
souree ramarkedi ••th® wmmn ara parfaet slaves and graatly faar thalr 

Oigsierghip of daasi amalBp mnd immmB was aftw QOQpmtmtim while syah Itams m 
Imii mtar, aad wild products were coasldar^d public doMln. Thm Spaolsh gav@ an 
a^aramis of pDssasslon to both group and paraonal propar^» 

Fan^ng and fighting ovarshadowad othar actlvltlaa* Their cm^rca was based 
on agriculture surplusas and fflanufactured preductg. Ihtra was aftan TOch luispltallty 
afforded travelers and tKchmga of food glfta, Thty c&m t© th© raliaf of atar^ns 
Sucson in tli^s of scarcity and told those paopla^ ^*Braad Is to eat, not to iall| 
tidca ^hafe you want", 

Thm begtmilng of trada with tha Spanish in 17 IE was basad on haek^tEj. balts^ 
hair bandSi blankets^ and is retura tha Plmas received hari%i^ knivci^ .Ac^tg® 
(shlrti), and naedlai. By 1774 a quastli ^ of iayal md bayata (cloths) wag add#d in 
trada for clothing, buttoaa^ and baads. Barter was tha basis for a amsmvcmp with 
clothing w tha medium of aKchraga* 

fhira la no wntion of any domatlcatad anlml with the prlid.tlva Pliiai^not mm 
the dog* thmy did kaap aaglaa and ha^s In cagaii poisibly to sacure thair faathtrs 
which had ctt^imlal slgnlflcanca* With the coming of hovmrne^ the anlaials wara at 
first gireatly faarad^ md tha Indiwa ware dallghtad to laam thay ata grassas in« 
staad of llttlt boys, Ownarahlp of horsaa waa for prestige pivrpoiaSy and they ware 
UMd fer riding mly« %a Plmaa woyld often l^overish themaalvas to trade mch in 
bucksistap li^toai md produce for horses only to hava thm Apachaa ste4l thm^ 

It lias believed thet all Apaches were poaiessed with an evil spirit^ so whan & 
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tfinior klLled mm of fclisfie mes^^s be had u uodwgo a putHieJitl^ M^aLt Km 
would abs€at WMell ftcn thm vlllaga iot si%tm%n dsy# amd 9pa^ Cor fclit 

eirst 24 toiscg hi had imd mi tben spuvlotly'* Dufliig fihs lo^tlif® 

Mdial be wuld mot p«take ©f wat w sale and dirlid^ oaly rlv^^ f*at«, ffor tba 
first foux days ba bathed blmsslf mny timml thm sssond ioux days ^ plaac^red I1I0 
hAlt with a mLKtiirt of moults gum md blaek elmy. f hia was washed Put m tlae 
aighth day. Tht a^M day hi soaarad his hsad with blm^k clay i^lab r^miasid m w 
til £hd 12tb day i^an l£ t^aa wasbad away« Ha than ecwbad hi a h&lr 4ELdl bfaidtd t£ 
with tlas rad rlbboa* four days latar ha faathad again* ea tht st^^tantA day he 
raeuTMd to tha vLlLaga and was mat by an cti Ma, Tbi warrior f lactd hlnis^if lull 
laogth an tba grotttLdi md tha old mM. hmt dowa, passed sou of tha s#lt^a tt&m bim 
Math to that of tba warri&r^ and blaw his braath lata the aostrlls off tha Jltttar^ 
Tba wacrlor aroaa aad was cotisidarsd cliaa, Thaa his frliAda ooAgr^^i^la^ed hl^ atk 
his victory. 

prapairattOQ for wars thara ^ag much dancing aad painting of £^ca9 a^d kaf.t« 
This was tba order oi tha day ^an ratwai^ Ctom ww^ also. It wa^ a cm&0tL «ight 
to aaa tha aoalp ow ama piae# of nhm body (usually mm^ ioot| o£ hit^dD cha dMd 
la tba atatar of tha plasa or plaead m m atafifi* fhm dasKAseratlo^ laclodtd tm^mt* 
lugs wd often thi warrior miild evaa go so jar as to aat with tfai ttJ^S tht 
dead paraoa id^icb was alsost rottafi as tha rasult of tbt long tl^ ^hlch th^y ttad 
leapt it. 

jioaa ihapad huts Qonplstad of pola f ramei^grk aovaifad wlch laiits of aatri^io# ^ 
1716 bats t^ara mde of siats of raad* Latar siats wara riplaaad by stfaatom ir^ass 
gprlnklad vlth aarth. Frahlitorlc dwallliigs had bam ^hatohed aod ^arftly iMtb- 
covarad« tha sist of aparturas ..s urdwom. Saoh fiaislly uiuaUy had a rraada de^ 
soribad aa a 'Uarga arbor, opan on all sidas and on tha top thiy pile op thm wttm 
la tha podg corai and i^haat straw, 

Xn iKaabiology little information is avaLlabla agcapt GOncaralng a fa«i tJiakii 
dltohasi oanalap and waapona Cfcha potato nashar typa tlnb, tha boif, tippgd Mid 
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Mtlppad &Ttow0, Tha Spsaifb intt&dueed slings^ shtaLds, wd listfaer JmoksCs e£ 
•«v«nl Chi§teis8e8« fifhips tim gtmmtmt teahioLc^l^il dsvelepoeat was thmir 
bmAmtwym this wai Influtaatd ^ cbe vslag ef vhtat itraw. Wlekar«©sk ustd 
in tht f liMi cradltbaard. ttaavliis was on aboriginal industry# In ilmiiflg, eoCtea 
ims sprtad out on a mat amd mma btat a iviceh to separate the mmmA$ iwm 

tbe fibtrs* Splfi&lng In^ol^rtd a tpisdla; tba oAta^lal ma i^addad In sand aad thm 
spirotr Cwlstsd it with mi batwaan tht £lagars as aha dtaw It out fro® tha top ftwi 
thi gfpuf&d^ tha toot pressl^ gradually o& tht Mse o£ €ha aatarlal^ Som acaauiits 
dasOTlbt a l©oa ef four atskta aad a shuttla tw fast long. Artlalas ol beitSi baad 
bands^ ties for tha ^Ir^ aad biifl aolcrid fala^ata ware somtlmas novan by tht 
wosea but sioatly by ^^m aotn. A cctton blaokat sold for about $10. 

lagend and ayttology ymtm an tnttgral pat t of tha Pima lift and la aarly htitc^y 
tbi cyclm of original talai ^as ralattd to tha paopla ia an tvan of fouv suocasaivii 
nlghta. 7h« eoyott ma a dgflnlta ohaifacttr la thaiv fahLtai ud wmy vara of ouH* 
twa her^€0, Tha ward "god" and *«divtl" Caccaptad »a a ^ary raal and actlvi afant) 
craa from othtr tribas* HatwaL factors of good and avll wara conmcttd witb the 
vlnd and atcra eloudi* Eolipais were ragardtd mm Qoaaa o£ diaastar. Muah prapata^ 
ttoft was asada for burial. The body waa tttd with »pa8 lato a alttlng potltloa and 
plaatd In a 4-6 faat daap axeavatioA. No aarth mm pat Isi only a roof at ground 
lavalp VarlDtia provialoms of sustananet and wiaponi vara pLaoad in tht grave* %i 
%7raaa lasantarsi asarablad^^ badt^ggttd hair aad pltlftiL aspraaaioaai muld ait 
by tha eorpaa^ ha&da bowad^ wallia|» •»h©U|hoy" \ttttl tivm for burial, wfalah ma 
uiually at Qlght. iha saarsat relati'vas would raoain In tha villags for iiaafes^ 
Houriiing for a child lastad a aonth asd for a husband or wlftp six mMh$m nia naioas 
of tha dapartad ware nevar mantloaad again. Ih^ra arg refaraacas to arraatlon and 
firosi the tisi alamant it la prasvmd that tbsae pao^li probably practlcad int^rasmts 
then armatloaj and lata? ravartad baafe to the first wthod. In crraatlon tha aorpsa 
waa laid out In tha houaa with all hia property ud burnad« A^ll frianda took aom 
of tha aahaai dlasolvad than in thm gtm of tha waqtilta traij daubad thair faaai^ and 
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f Mi^teed it £d r«wla mtil mm f , Smm saurcas Inimw that mlf &m Ughly 
astemsd of tht irillagi wsrt M^tei, In thm hmnim pto^w t&Ls Imliidta all 
bftlmglsga %vmu hwB%B md eattlt wfcieb ssrved Hi m mal fM rtia MwneSB. This 

i^altb (dlsMSi) and eurltig wtn th# set aogasC erleaeatioeis 91 ^tm eultura. 
All 8lcka€3s« dMth, and nlsforCyne Mrt prastmed ce ba cauied by witehfis« 3a eas^ 
bat thisg wag the mmk of ths shimaaSi vho usad pebblas^ eaaL ud ^a^Cs &f ttia 
saeata, thty vauld com to th# patiaa^ (kaapi^ nm^ ©f the articles in thtlr iwuth), 
muck ifhara th^ palm tsbb^ tbtn 0hcw Che patlMt and sa^pi "tkim is what mim ynu alck^U 
the cbjact vmu Chan tto'own In tha fira, Tba artlelt raprasantad tfaa mm, mom bird^ 
aniwi^ raptilty Apaoha vhom tha patlant or a ralatlve had attmAmd la aom i^ajr* 
If -i&ium. to suakinge hlawliig tob^oao smoka o^m tba patlant was atiathair eenman 
pra?tl<0« Brushing with bl^d fiatherai prastldigatlenp stngimgi appiL^atlra of 
tmtimh^m to a£lLlct€d partSji buralmg^ and sea^lficatton wara ^thar i&y^ada. FaopLt 
hacimm ahnsana by Inhasktenee mt pww %Lvmu In difaasis. thmy had graat Inflyinoa 
and m?a ftarad hy the paapla* Oacssionaliy thay wart blraad for Qalnd^tiea and 
la 184^2 thtra art raeords of faurtam balss klllad far aauiine €plda^M» 

Lll^tlt ahanga is eaan In the intarparsonal ralatians* Hfinsaholds wars a£ thm 
a3£tindad £asd.llaa» isarrlaga oecurfaA ahcrtly after pubart^j^ na btoad r^tatlvas 
Mrriadi and paLygyny was pand.ialbLi but agt eonsanfi Thara waa no tmml aarriaga 
earrmtpf^ ot dlvotae praeaadlngs, Ont was as slaipla aa tha oChatp l«a,a J^at a eholat 
of sataa ot dtaldlag the union shotiLd ba dtsaolvad. Cblldrsii wra treatad with kind" 
naas and aonsldaratlon rather than with dlsoipllna and eoareioA^ thm srandparaiitt 
asauiMd imioh o£ tht oara of cUldran and aftan uaad tha word U ap C^paabap litafally^ 
an^alta) to still a erylng 44i£ld» aad phyalc^aL punlstaaant was alnoat navar rasDftad 
ta» thd ^aslanarlai attaakad the praotlcas of palygyny and dl^oraa but bad llttla 
raauLca 1& wkliis any ehangaa* 

tha HmB wara nffablla^ friandlyt and eourtaous* fhay^ ataMd goad uturady 
aoal&bls ud glvan to laughing • Vtth tht easing af tha Ulspaala pMpla thay still 
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bad ttay lavs tridltioos to go^tra ttowelvea, Th€ fertlpattp appdlfited aaclvo 
officials who l&ad Bom degrte of iMdarshlp ud aachorlty or ii^pi status warranted 
thalr appointwnt« thm laadara had no diwmQt authority, md g^vermmt was bf mmm* 
plm and a^ertatlon. To gtva iopartanM to appolatad affloialsp th% SpMish ad* 
alnlsterad tha baptialiMl sarvic® sttd gave momm Inslgata ©f tht pfflca. Ihay assign-^ 
ad tltlaa of govmii^ari : aaptain, aloalda^ and ftscal, 4€ftuallji^ th% Uadar bae^ a 
war leadar« tta chief efftct of Hispanic wntaet in this r,mXn was to fonaall^a and 
to rtgularlia officasi functlonsp and procidure fcy usiii#i vmm q£ stiff lolaat status 
to hava thaia aceaptah^^ to the Indians* 

the mid 19th century thtra wara 4O0O peopla Is this araa <whteh raprasants 
a dovbla In populatlom>| md tha nimAar of villagtfl was 7 to 11* 
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Titltt: PaeteniA oi Ceimmieation mA Che MrvAje Indtana 
Authdri Oordoa ftKsklia SCv«ib, ph d L954, Celiabia Univertity 
Doeeoral Sl«s«vcaUoa Sevlts ^bltesClMt He. 10, M4 

In this seudy esmmieaeiett proeeia iwi lam«eig«t«d itom the pliatta of 
cdOBnaieatoff, content, mim of traBiQi.iBloai mi the audiinee. Ttorafore, th«i« 
qtttstloas wore paraoeuat- who traasidt cho ams, vitmt 9ovt ot nmn to tr»BRri.tt«d, 
the Mans (whothet peifgon»e©-pe»»on or oehsr mms), and vto receiveo th« atwf. Data 
are offored to ohow the my in which eMmioieatlettfl «e oarrled m Abotie a partlo- 
«l«r subject: agrtcultwal alfairs. A case tCudy la gtven In lAleh cMmunl«atlons 
ai it affected the attei^t to mlonlsEa a greu^ of Ke^sjos to point out tha iater- 
Mlattotts of the coi^onents of the eonm«loatlon pEoceis. Finally, an exa^aetloii 
li nade of the eoneepti "psttern" and "soeial lategraclon"! and tlw Isplvfteal data, 
orgMlzed as patterns of co^mlcstisn, ars offertd «• indices of the desrae of 
tnCegratlon of the soeiety. 

rtore was a need to aecmulata conpatible ittfonwtlesi m the cfiwuaicationi 
behaviev of peoples in non-f^eitera cultiaea to deterai as the degwea to i^itcfe liad- 
inga obtained in ow own flociety may parallel or o^»e ttota found in othtr ctjIftiSijal 
coateKts. The Navajo people have rMained (aloof ivm lUmsnmm mltmn yee wckiog 
g^aat itrides in giving up native eultwa In rtcmt yaari, Xheir cennuaieatlon 
l^foraation veaalns aa in traditional timsi paBtoa-co-ptraon. Aeeordtag to the 
mitinga of anthropologtata, cmMnieation m a pteowm by i^eh aoeial and eultwal 
eluuige is brought about has been a alngularly 4.e|le«eed area, Miis atudy is one of 
the first of its kind. 

The 70,000 Navajos are a paatoral agrlcuitutal paople living on fifteen nillion 
acres of rugged cable lands and nouncainous reaervatioo. tee half of the total in- 
eoM is derlTOd from liveatoek, principally •heep. The heu is a he^an irtck no 
eoavenieneee. Water uaually is tEanaported loog dlataaeesi there is no ftlcetricityi 
traasportatiott is by torse and mgoni the diet la of natton, com, fried bread, and 
coffee: Md only about 20% have any cotaBand of tlie BosLlsh language. Bight tbouaand 
Of these pe^le were eaptured bs^ tbi 'J*S. goveeaMnt, eh^ released la IU9 to return 
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to Amii£ hmmlmi^ Mtim a pmti^ &i Urn 35,000 of Itaelr uliMiif mwm WMtQWitd tm 
Chm ^ tim umfmwdmnU tbmy midar cha JurisdieCign of tbo Bureau of lodlia 

Affolri» Ui S« DopftrfcMmt of lAtoftof » Tbmy ofgmised t^iw mm ttihml govoraAonfe 
in 1923 is a 4iuuil*lagtsl«eivi group tubjtat to £he Approval of Cba i^aa 

DlrtcMr afid ule^taly to feba Saorifcwy of I&tatior* 

Ihalr aoelal orgaolMfeloa 1$ attrlllnaal and mttlleoai aad lavolvaa olaa ant^ 
barihlp* the mtmdad faaHly is the eontar of tliair saelal llfa^ Mrriagaa ara 
arras^ad by tba fedltaSi ud ehs fmily livaa with th« bridals paraata, nara 
ia a ralaud mA parMiiiva attitu&a toward ebildrm ^th disolplima dal^atad to 
tha nataraal imola. 

Tha raiigioa of thaaa paopla la Inaxtrioaily myasi iato tha whole fahrio of Itfay 
and halLaf la tha aivargiatyral it pwuciuRt« Daath la fauama and abhorraat* ^att 
ara powarful ud maMoi^g^ aod th^ say ratwa to haraaa wd frightm tha liviog# 
Witchcraft ia praeti€ed« to eointiraet tha auparaaCural baiiige mm oavaamiaigi 
oadiolMl praparatiottat prayarap ohanta, $xiA ritualai Ihtaa dtpaad upon tha typa 
of illnaaa ^thar it ha phyaieal or p^ehol^iaal, 

Tte main oultiwal eontaot aifoation for thaaa pwpla baa baam the govartunaM 
aarviaa followad by taaoharsg nlaatimarlaa« and tradtrs« 

In initiating this raaaaroha tw oosmmttiai vats chodtn in vhioh to aurv^* 
Ona araa waa nw^ Fruitlandp Ma^ ^ico« Bara la m iirrigiitlon projaot lAlah ma 
opanad in 1936 and haa baan ai^udtd to a population af 13^ vlth 200 fi^ly farm 
m 3000 aeraa. Frinoipal oropa ara Qmrn^ pi^to baana^ alf»lfa| but no oowi« piga» 
or chiokana. Hatar la provldad by tha San Jum RIvim?. 

fhi iaoond ooammlty undar atudy ia ona naar Vmy f aMs« ^iiraa. irrigation 
hara ia froa a dm built in 1944 and 85 faraa wara eroatid on 1200 aoraa. fhia is 
a vary laolatad aeotion of tha rasan^tion with tha natrea^ tonn bai^ 100 nilaa 
aMny, Corn and alfalfa ara tha aaln oropa; and there is lesa aquipMnt and aoaul- 
ti«ratit» than at tha ftultland alea. 

fha raMar^har niihad to baoroa aoquaintad with the comnilty and ba aooaptad 
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by ItM mitlmna* frultlud ted hsd pMvidus Mnt&ee with Mfeto&iiologlMl immm%i^ 
^mtmB but mt so mt l^y Vmwm* A£umi^ a few s^iiths a rimdm spleation ttchoLiqiie 
vfti deviiad with opSA^tad mA strueCufed type qyasClasiSp sad ]f«i^Giiias wert ruMrdAd 
@& the sehgdula durl^ the ImCergiiw^ The first snisiar^s work was ^lotatory in 
%ihieh questima were esked mhQut p rQbl^e in agri^tsltitfei poesible swrees of Imfer^ 
li&tloa end edviee in metliig thtie probl#QS| nd otl^r topioe (Itortea War, tribal 
effalrap leeel affairs t gmertwnt pwiecmeli and liquor prohibition) « Thmn there 
eMpsed a period of eight mntbi frm the time of the queetlomalri ud retwn to 
the fields An effort was mde to eecure an ind^ mre valid cmcerning the degree 
of aeeuitwation and these itmB wert ueds opinlOM about the new prdeedure for 
selecting tribal leaders » eutttog of balr^ the women wearing ^wrlean clothes^ 
eneouraging yoimg mm to beaom mALctm mUm Values were based on questions eon*" 
cernlng^ edueationi gettit^ ahead| wcrklng hard^ mvlng off the reservatlon» and the 
roll of kinships The quentlonnatre vm$ pra^ tested and revised eight ttms baeause 
of the lw%m ni^er of variablei« 

Variebles to be eonsldered lacltided age» §6^^ edtteatldn, soclo^eeonc^e etatU9| 
rad wban^rural residence^ fbere wtre also eueh phases as attitudesi values, and 
behaviof s and the extent to ^ioh Waetern eulture had been adopted* In the ti^ 
aspeote of aeeulturation this invgatlgator §bose: ^e charaeterlMtion of the degree 
of ae<^uituratlon for a given culture at a given point of tlm* 
Qusstione that were used to detervyine aoeulturatloni 

!• Sow Navajos say that it is a bad thing the Navajo yomg mm are not learn^ 
Ing to be^osie singers (mdleine nea). flhat do you thi^? 

2. Sosan Kavajos say It Is a bad tUng that aone Havajos do not flidve out of their 
hogans when soaeone dies in it* Vha^ do you thliA? 

3. Do you think it Is a good idem tot ffavajo wonen to wear Aratrlaan style olothes? 
4t> Do you thlfdi It is a good idea iot Ifavajo mn to cut their hair? 

m you thl^ It is a good IdM im the Havajo to learn white un's wi^ of voting? 
B&m Mir^ajos ^ay that it is bad Chat Navajos ue buildlns Mdem reetaagular 
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hmiMs thia the ©Id wtftm h^M. Vhmt Aq yeu tblakr A SMli aulyiia was 

mmA in tabylatli^ results 0! thm qusstlmaaira. 

Za fcbe hiitory of tte Ravajo paopla the wit relevwC wda of emmloatloe hac 
hem pws0&*to*persoiL, §ra«tUes runMrs w swkt sigMls w«# used* As thwe wes 
no printed lesguege sueh Intonastlon es legmds^ stories* ayths, priyer ud eheats, 
end cermralel rttyals had to be handed dom by word of aouth, 

to study the present ttods of coswolsatlon the foiloid.ng questions mre usedi 
1, tee there any people aroimd here vbo sem to imm the news? tosweri A young 
nan who takes his refponsiblllty lightly nA Is thus free to travel aroimd to all 
the oerMoniala, 

I# I went to a VelWehai over on the other side of Blade Hoimtaln, Yet people at 
tony Farms knew about It* Itow did the people find out that a Yelblchal was being 
held way over there? ^^werj So^one told th^ 

3# How do you find out about the gover^^nt Instituted mstinga wMoh are held 
aromd here? Anmer: from Navajo iMders, 

4« Do you think iome Havajo should be appointed to tell the people about the Met* 
Ings? Answeri yea« 

S» What kind of a person do you like to have as a delegate to yow tribal ooimell? 
Anmer: Ctoe who is able to spuk foroefully and effeetlvely. 
Respondents stated that In polltleal ^^alr^s the emdldates did not talk about 
themselves and their qualifications* The ij^ortant thl^ ims that bm could m^km a 
speeeh. When asked If this tss a earry«over from the old days, the reply was "yes". 
Ihe old Hatul <leader) eould uke a good ^pee^. When asked lAo plained the new 
way of seleetittg their leaders, 35% said "no one", 10% did not ^w, and 11% said 
"a Mavaho leadw'U Bom said that the white govement opl^ees had told thm^ fhe 
Ineffeetlveness of their leaders Is pointed out by this quote from one of the Inform* 
mtsi "bL old ttoes Vnale Blaok H^se would go to Fort Defluee and talk to the 
agent ud talk to the Fathers at St« Mlohaelst tlim people make Jowney to Blaek 
Borse to find out. How sems a bl^» No news," 
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Mavajoa ttow art mwB Infctrtsttd la tmdlgMMs MasagM which ^^eem eereoralalsp 
maeherp oropt, llvesto^p md nms of bis&ha and deaths* l^r&ed metagas aboue 
ruLaij ragula€ioas» pluit and progrraa whleh otlglsat@ mtsidf t*ht eulfciira suah aa 
aatimai alMCions^ Imteraatioaal evaatSt kmtitm lagal aaccara aetttClfia iafor* 
nation ara aaamdary la latareat to this. 
Quastlofia uaad la thla phaaa of fcha stydy warai 

!• Have you haard ahoue tha faiMag projaac at faYk»a ^Isoaat vhara thare ara a 
ausbar of Navajo famlllai llvlag and rvoulng faras) 65% had 
2, Bava you haard about tha Taa Yaar frogrOT? 61% had 

3* Bava you heard about tha war (Korean) la tha Last wak or so? 19% had« Fron tha 
abova queatloii9 the first latarastad them from m ladivldMl point of ^imw^ tha 
sacead was of m lass personal nature^ mi the third touohad thalr llvas laaa than the 
othara* As aeeulturatloa rlsasp thera ts laeraaaad liawladga aad Intaraat In tsyort-* 
ad coammloatim content. 

Whan aakad la there any kind of news ^ich you would like to hear wotm aboutp 
tha lafonaaata wwaradi local aad personal 43%, good mm 19%, of f^raaarvatlon 
affairs 18%, tribal affairs 6% and t^mofm 6%« ^at of the Indlaas questlonad wars 
not iateraated In Items which are In tha malnstrem of J^rican coosiinlaatlon. Mian 
the Investelgatoir askad them if there was aaythlsg thay would Ilka to know froa hinit 
thaaa ware askedi 

1* Are thara any Havajos at Comal 1? 

2* Do thay have rain where you com from? 

3. Wow long do you cook paachas for cawing? 

4. Who built tha bridge? 

5« Can a iriilta man laani to spaak Kavajo like a Niivaja? 

6* Do thay pay Hawjos lass thu whites in Indlaa Sarvlcs Jobs? 

7« Do all Mavajos thli^ alike on these questions you ask? 

About 30% of the quaatlons were oonaaralag the genual welfare of the Navajo* 

the nmc facet of the att^y waa to try to datarsalna the Mount of eontaot the 
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Mft^Je psoplf have with the thret types ©f mass mdUz mito^ print, aovits« It was 
tomi that 22% of the respoiidmts have radios but only about 1/3 wtrt msktas::aQd 
31% of the oimers do not listenii taly one or two t^m daily newspaperii imd aaga* 
sine readers are rare. The mBt t&mmn publleations foimd were cooia books and 
Sews eatalogue* They wre qtuestioned about ttie ^'Ad^oonlllgil^^ Navajo Laniuage 
MDnChly*% a Qagazine whloh deals irtth tribal affairs and has wide distribution to 
sehools^ goverment offices, adssionsp m& trading posts* Ivan thoi^h it is publljih* 
ed in Navajo and English, 76% had never seen it and 24% bad but s^st of thm m^^n 
unable to read It. 

Btovies for this ooflmmity consist of free films often shorn at the school. When 
asked if they liked to see mvimB^ 1/3 replied they did not (but thosa Interviewed 
were older people and no children were Included) | and about k coiiflrMd the fact 
that they had seen a s^vle In the past few s^nths. 

Person-to-person em^mication was divided into two gat^orltai organlned 
(cerewnials and metlngs) and Infonial (f rally and frlendihip coatacts). In the 
first noaidp the squaw duce^ a religious ceremny md healing rltei though deterl-* 
orated In recent years Is still a coaaim occurrence. Wmn questlmed shout attend- 
amce within the last year, 31% repilad in the affirmative* Did they hear any news 
at the squaw ducet 13% said they had. It was learned that attesdmce Is veiry poor 
at Metlngs called by govemsient personnel or tribal delegites. there was much dls"^ 
satisfaction es^ressed concerning their leaders. One Informnt stated, "Elected 
representatives should go back to the people and ask thm what they wut. Should be 
no dicta torshipi They go to Window Rock» but they don't tell ua anything that they 
have bem told. We don- 1 know is going on. They are the only ones who know* " 

To study the Inforaal phase of comunlcatlon mana, the question of the Yelbichal 
dance Mies away was pursued. Usually the dates for sueh an event are decided m 
only a fortnight in advance and there are no radio, telephonei or newspaper aimounce'^ 
nentsi yet people from as far as one hundred miles would attend. One Kavajo answered 
la this imnerf "Person goes from place to place and tells another ytio goes to another 
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pcrsenp m tnlln mi ae It is p%msmA aa. JuBt like My Qthm^ wmB^ As i^dn «a It 
happeost it gomu £tm eae emd of tbm nsst^acloa to the other," mm p^ieplt at© 
involved aad ttey TOit rteelve MtHleatloa. Reistives help ^th senses amd 
arraag^^ta, mA thaat provldaf a mutt hs laforMd, Word is paased by oart haraoi 
Md tradiai poat» tmmm of daaeara^ mdiaina mn, md tolp#rs ofttst be €rotaot#d# 
Thea all of thaaa partiotputa spread the nana to Mightera, fully, md frlanda, 
Hawa about aatlve oeraTOQlta aeraa to be adequately traasmltted^ tihlla awa of 
govemMnt laaetliigs is not. 

In aetwq^tlag to study the ai^lanee the fQllot^ag topios vera used for queatloii^ 
lug: oMiqiatlonAi achiev^at* forml education^ realdtntlal mbllltyy klmahlp tiea^ 
and attltudeis toward a legal 
Queitloiia mtm 

1. 0o you thiflfc Nava|os should always try to gat atead is their mtkl 2/3 replied 
that If ha had a aatlafaetory Job he stould sattle doro* (As aeaultuiratloii wlBm 
thmm is m luerease in proportion of Navajoa who es^ress a favorable attitude to* 
ward working hard aad getting ahead) « 

2« If your ^Id refused to go to sohool would you for€e him to go? A large per* 
eentage said "yes'* thus indicating to ad^tlen of the white man's i;alyes« for the 
use of coo^pulsion by a Navajo Is drastic. Sooe raplled» "I don*t thlrii aO| mleaa 
he*s bad J' 

3. Are you willing to take a Job off the reservation? Ifere thm half said '*yaa"t 

4. Are you %d.lllng to live off the reservation, ftily 8% said "yes'% 

fhare is a big AUHmtmrn In questions nwbered tt^ee and four« Just working off 
the reservatloii Involves only one person and little agalsdlatlon. Ifeylng to a Job 
involves the i^le fasiily and oultural dlffloultles» i^li^h the ladlu lmows« Itoat 
of them had rather endure a im stradard of living on the raaarvatlMi than imder^o 
the difficulty of living In a different aoelal and cultural milieu* 
3. Do you think the youos should be forced to take care of their parents lAen they 
are old? Of the mtm aoeultyratedp 1/3 said "yes", lAlle in ths low aeeultttrat#d % 
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said '^ts*'. 

6^ Wlimt do you tM^ Bhmt thm prolj^w^f^ of liquoif? 23% acinifcttd to at^trntsi* 
tbBTm was mich intmwr%n f^hm gi - : l -ad tha lafoi-nsnts vfmtz ^llt ott tha iesue 
ot prohlbliloii. Tli^y eKpr jssjd fanliiig of dlserln^iiatioti. O^a replladi "1 favor 
arapeal of thm iaw-'ttU no uss saying wa aa good as whites it m, are denied any- 
thlag." 

Tha Investigator than turnad to quastionif^ eoacarnlng ag^leultwal aiattars. 
Thwa la a paid agricultuai axtendlon ^ent in aaoh cmmmity tnvolvad in this study 
and tha rasaarahar wishad to ceapare profasalonal govarcottgnt a^loyaa wltb tha natlva 
"axparta"* 

Questions asked warai 

How is your farm this year? In Bu$m^%%^, 74% mantlonad probla^s* 
2, Do you seek help from the extension ag^nt? 52% had 
3* Have you aver gone for help? 6% had not 
(Those with schoolli^ and high aceulturatlon were the laekers). 

4* Why don't you ask the govarmaant peopla lor advlea about farm problems? Baeausa 
tha agent is not aroirxd or net oo^petent rapilei 33%, ot t my mm way and hava 

no reason to askt aild 67%« 

5* What kind of a man would you like to have? One who would and make contaat 
md offer advlea. 

In detenid>nlng the role of the Navajo as a ^ommuniaator^ these questlona wera put 
forths 

1* Do any other farmers eom to you for help? 30% yes 

2« (Xo the better farmers) Do your neighbors seek help from you? Ho* Tfha Havajos 
aonsldar that the 'better farmars*^ are due to anvlronmantal faetors sueh m landi 
natiar^ luekp and ehanea and not to skills and efforts. They often do not \mderstand 
the term "ald'S thinking it is glvli^ toolsy buying seedSp fertillieri, ata*, rather 
than asslstanee in the form of advice^ suggastlonst or Inforaatlon, traditionally 
tha Navajoa believe that wm should take Mtura for granted and work with it tha beat 
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way hm mu and to mt mmmft the coaMpfi of m^trnty mmw nature* thmy gdvetti*^ 
mnt fsgularbiosa to reduei livestock 4aek in thm 30 'a iot upsttti^ the balan^t of 

Tha aaie study wmd^ by Mft Sftreib urns v©:^ Imtt^gsting* It aonearned a loesl 
of a national bulldlag and peroji^ laborer's ualoa attas^t to organiia Navajos at 
Fruitlaad* 

A QOtitraot had baan atpiad batwaaa tha aoqpanyi tribe, and the Isdlu Sarvlea 
vhieh stated that the Havajo were to ba given prefereaea In akllled and non-skillfd 
wo?k the ^dlilo Nattotiai Gas Q^any pipeline eonatruetipii on the reservattopi 
the Navajo© vara to receive thft arae wag^s as non-lndiws AQitm tha sam kii^d of 
wrk; and t^a company wap $lvm a right*s^way with $ 20-year lease for whieh they 
paid $3a0 per mile and agrefd to build a bridge aorosa the San Juan River* 

The union orgaaiger Mrved Int using an interpreter, and began trying to untonisa 
the Navajo workers* A strlks was ealled and the union leader argued that the co^ai^ 
had violated its agreement with the Indians and was not hiring thm for jobs for 
whioh they were qualified^ lWenty*aiK Havahos signed union oards which ware for 
negotiation purposes only* The orgMtger decided to t:^ to oontaot the people at 
a fortheomlng iiuaw dance and asked Red Horse to apei^ on b^lf of thi uhion« In* 
stead of doing so, he attaeked the policies of the tribal oounall and eounallraan 
Greyeyes^ and the audienoe was oonfused md split in their feelingt^ the mion 
leader than triad speaking hltaself on the three nights of the dtoee ei^laining union 
aotlvltles^ the significance of the strika, and picketing. Ba later learned that 
his interpreter had used a nme for the union whloh ttsant "trouble Mker*U 

Tha first day of the strike week a group forned on the trader's property neat 
tha Irultland toadillo yardp There were 6 Navajos (of tAlch 2 were wonen) and 4 
white plckatSi md much Interest was displayed by the Navajos. To coimtaract this 
actloni the coa^pany increased their rate of hiring (the local traders. Fowler and 
Rlngp did the hiring and ehoie those oustofners who owed fheoi s^ney)* Only two or 
three quit work because of mJLon sysapathy* As the d^ progressed Interest die 
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affair m che ce&ifcer&atioA of tht imioa drganiicf • 

Tha day th«€ were ©nly few ploke^s e^ly in, the day mA by odon toamey« 

A haatsd aonvaraattoa aararrtd bawtta tha traders and the union ttiger with 
Navajo liitaalng. 

On Hs^asday of tha strlka t^ak the aoagpaay birtd twalvt nai^ vorkars aod thay 
vara lotdid lato ^ truak to hm takmn to Farrtngtoa for a physical Ma^aatloa* Xhara 
wera no jaara, catcalls, or "scab" yalls. a© orgui^ar lavitad 50 or 60 mn to rlda 
to tha ^lofklng site to show thm th© ©oB^a^ ws uilag whit© labor aad try to gat tha 
MavaJ© iiorkars thara to Joia la tha strlka. A© caravan mim llttla i^raaaloap avaa 
though tha ©ei^Miy officials bicasa rather aK©lted« The forMaa draw a Una on tha 
grouad aad told the organizer not to croea to which he c^^llad* Bowavar» tha 
Navajos i^orad the statamaatp crosiad overg watchad tha warlraaai and balpad thai&« 
aelvaa to the drinking water. Tha orgMlwr wanted the coc^any to try to stap thaia 
md tharihy ©auae a dlsturbaao©^ for ha wall awara that tha ladlans woiild not 
wdaretattd being kept off of "their lead". No action was t^aa aad the scaaa was 
aot ©raatid. 

Mri. Sttllarj director of walfara and place^ie work for tha Navajo ^©ncy caae 
to Frultlaad on tha fourth day and as^l^laad the rights of tha Indians ta thm mattar. 
Oa ©oqfilalat of tha organli^ar^ aha Inforaed bin thiit thay could sign for^l stata-* 
naats oC breaoh of coatract under ©oasldaratlon«' Forty^flv© signed such a statamnt, 

Oa tha fifth day only tha organiser and his aaslatant wara at tha picket posl<^ 

tlon until lOill a.m. When uothar truckload of worfctrs ware to leave for physical 

aKasdaatloap th© orgaalMr told Red Horse to tall tha others to Jeer at thosa who 

loaded into the truck* Ha repaated the sentence la mdarata tone at lAlch tha organ'- 

laar repiated tha Navajo words in a yelling tona« The new racrults departed without 

a wmmw of protest oa the part of the ualon syopathliars* As the organliar shouted 

la Navajo^ *'Doa't go to workl" he mada a mmt blatrat ^uraple of cultural blladnass» 

for tha Navajo navar shout ^cept whaa latOKlcated. 
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Thm strike ©rganiiation distaeagratad eo^letaly the BlMh day. 

The only af earmth of the strike was the appearance M the mim wga^i:;@r ha- 
fere the f^ibal Caumetl whan etatad that ^dillo had vialated thalr cdntraet. 
In raspanse tha director of the Navajo Agaiiey gaw a broad piatura of the pipaliae 
operation and its effect on the MavajOp and no action was t^en an the union^^ com- 
plaint* 

In analysis of the failure of tha union to organl^ap these pointi ara ralavaati 
ohange and deciilon*mking is a slew process with the Mavajoi the cof^mny offsrad 
propaganda by deed (jabs), tha union by words; the tradar played a multl'-facet roles 
the union promised benefits but could not show Itmedia : elp* tf^^re ws no prints 
radio, or film communication (the Indians wer^ unable ©van read tha picket signs); 
imlon paopla fallad to use natural iaadars such as cauncilmen and chapter officers; 
workers rafused to quit (It was the bast job they had evui^ passassad-a we Ineame 
of about $80); Navajos «e skaptlcal of programs introduced by fAltas for i^iiair 
bonafit; and they hava a fealtng of benevolence on the part of the govamment and 
much is due them« 

Briaflyi in suimsaryi both of thasa studies ara axamplas of attaints to coiiMuni- 
cats Was tarn type massagas to a seod^litarate paopla^ In which tha pi^osa was presw* 
ably to benefit tha reclpiants of the mass, In both eases the co^laKity of tha 

massages hamparad their transmission. The peoplci in general^ did not hava the cul^ 
tural cues for percalvlng and undarstandlng a progrOTi pertaining to scientific agri- 
culture. In the case of tha unionization sitimtlon^ there was no institutional 
analogies to aid undarstandlng. 
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vmtt vmmtvmtiQm llvim into a mwm prchodOM ^mmsnlQf baiia^ It &i ^©a.^faig©d 
that this pmcmBB oi wemiiii^ thm In^im away feOT hie retitrvatldo ^ate hm has had 
amcurlty^ poor as ife l@s will hm a long and diffieult task. Studrnts of ladlaa lifL 
Including rit^any l^adard of t!m Indian raaa also bsliava that advmced edMatlon of 
tho yf^uth will be a vital kmy in tha total tehabillltation ©£ thana people^ 

Si^^^tUern Stata Taaahera Collage inoluding iouth D^ota haa ragistiiifad many 
Indian etydanti tow a loing ti^, Iiils study covsrs studMts of Indtm blood oi^ar a 
pariad of 33 y#ars. thalr collsga c^Tmtm wtm analysad to dii^ovat he^ long they 

6 :ayed in collaga^ thalr mv^rage grade point aoholagtie taeordi and what rtiay mtm 
doing at thm pifaaant tltiia. From this data esrtain aonelusiona and Meooi^andationa 
and SAced education of Indian atudtnta ara nada with a hopa that It will have 
v^^lue in tha future diraotion of thm training of the Indian paopls to fit into 
plans tot fshabilltatlon 

Data on Indian Coll^iga &):udanta from 192S through 1958s 
Indian Student Senile VS Batolarahip Level 

No, Tanura Av^ Hp* Par Cr, ttr* 

36 attendad I quarter 0w lm§ m^ ,88 

7 " 2 " ^ -- " " " .76 

16 " 3 " *S2 
13 " ^ " " 1.23 

3 " 5 " _ _ , .99 

W " 6 " ___ 1.1^ 

* " 7 " .93 
^ 8 " ■ ' ' 1.55 

17 " 9 " _______ 1.26 

* " " ' ' 1.41 

1 " II " _______«. i.w 

9 " 12 "or nore 1,54 

Total Averse 
112 1.14 

thtg ■t ttdy eovers a 112 eaiet and the data la tbe tabi« giv#i «vldaae« ehat tha 
tofarancai * 

Ittdeaon, W.ll,» Jmafaal EdaeattoBai fetology. Vol* 33p. 333-5, Hwch 1960 
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tmnmm ©f thm Indim studeBt tmuAn to ba short id.th 36 attending Qnm quLarter m Idea 
aad Marly ons*half of tha total nraAer ^trending ant full aehool ymmv of 3 mtra 

The fact that the avarag© geholarehip of these short livad studsnte was quite 
l©v' 0^Qbably ac^oi ita In fflajor part for their briaf collage sttandance. Th^ sarv®y 
shoini that the Indlwi scudenta who stayed let aollege beyond 6 quarters or 2 school 
yaars ^;athared seholastlc power aad curaad in gooa average records, Tiioea who com* 
pletad the full 4 yaars of aoll*£ga for tha dagrta aarnad a l#34 hwor point waraga 
which hovets wall bayond the "C" laval aad laans toward tha "B"* 

If^at IttdlaK Studants ara Doiaq 
Follow up racorda on thaaa 112 Indian studants show that tha fomar studants 
are angagad in many occupations ioma of vary hl8^ rasponilbility« Oaa is a resar^ 
vatlon supaiflntaiici^sntp tiii£.-^^ ara U.S* GovBwtmmt as^loyaag^ ona is a casmrclal air* 
^lana pirDt, 18 are la tisaching^ 2 are FilntstarSs som are oiicrataries» 2 in 
nursings mmy ara h aaa^ d rt^fchers, iavaral ara in vocational shopSi ona is a 

draftat^:an, while ©that: v ^a^;er up coraion labors The study shows that thoea who 

stayed in college longest hava tha top positions in the fiald at this time, 

giCTBarv and Conclusion 
llij-a study thm Indian student tn college leads us to several concluaima* 
(1) That a^^ery effort should be mde t& *^%refully select better ^ade stiU^nte and 
hold them tn college for lo^gar tsmire^ This not only adds up %mmrd higher average 
scholarships^ but it leads to better positions in placwent after college is cm^ 
pleted# Scholastic irresponsibility has bean a stinabling block to college students 
generally but it is a irost definite deterent ammg Indian students. (2) Tha Indian 
student has s serious inferiority complex* They appear to feel that it Is inposslble 
for th^ to do as well as other students^ The Indian studmt needs stimulation and 
activation based upon praise and encouragement « Ae study shows that he can do well 
accepted collie work if he is kept in school long enoi^h to get into the full swing. 
(3) The Indian a^^ives at the college with a short backgromd* Life on the ifsser* 
vation in mst cases did not furnish him with all he needs to build farther education** 
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ally* ICnea we can bring Jfidlan studanta into regular eoi^nlties and iato public 
high schools^ than they vlll be provided with m^m orthodoK Meligr^umd for mking 
Rueceasfwl higher educattonal eareera. (4) fhe iRdian aeudene tande toward attitudes 
of dependence, Too wmiy coma ':o eollsga to gat mm type of ^netary Incoma fr^ 
GovBtrmQnt sources^ They enroll Isteg mias far to^ jmy ©£ thalr schadulta qMbbbb 
and iaet a touch of syD^athy from imstruoto^s to offsafc thmm Infractions of regu* 
lat on* 

(5) and in a final it cm ba osid that thla study proves that if the 

ttsr Indian stydents m. ^ ^^ctad Into collaga^ that If thmy can ba hald to mb^ 
^antial tanura^ that If they assime their ahars of rasponglbllity In the edu- 
cational process^ that If they would aasert persofial Indapandence laetead of dapend^" 
enoas then we can aKpaet better results from thm^ In higher education^ and In the 
long tmt the Indian youdi will take his place In leaderohlp in America* 
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"flBBIggjtHQ gCHO^ ACmEVBlfflMT FOR mimQVhh fUPItS ^" 

feaelieri and othM^ Btb^ol petsonnml of tm^witoKy of Gmm fenvc losig ^qqe ewara 
€sf (tiie nesd ©f adequstie pradlctore ofl eeheol aehievamant for tMtw failtsiual pupils, 
la "mmi^BV of 1956p Guam^s dsputment of eduaatlon authorised a study to diaeovar 
to what sKtanCi if any, ow^antly avaiidbla tests wuld pifovlda sueh prediations. 
Gmm Im a tarrltoty whosa cultural pafetaoie ara rapidly ehanglag* It is no longar 
a Spanish typB of churah-domlaat^d soeiaty or iuffwi^ from a adlitary patar&allsm« 
Guaa is eurreatly fused with aurrtnt Arorlaaa IdeaSj trends p and ;^^raafciea§. 

mm local l^uaga, ChamorroSp is slwly sivlng aimy to English. Engllgh Is 
spokan only Im tha school classrooms infraquently on the playground^ and raraly in 
the hsma and eoa^nity* BBCmm af tha uniqua cultural and Iraguaga factors current- 
ly available^ Masures in Int^illiganca mist lla in tha raalm of quastlonabla validity 
until dmonstratad otharwlsa* 

This study endaavorad to datarMna the pradiative ability of 6 tests af Intel- 
llganca for certain 5th grade pupils of Qum^ Only thosa taste that wara wholly or 
partially parformnce or nai^irarbal wrs considered^ In orda* .^.^ hold cultural fact* 
org constant p 4 rtlati i^^^ly Isolated cmsiunitlea wara 8alactad« Tha villagas of 
Irrarajans l^risop l-^^afofe, and Umatac have had mo alaatrlclty ^viM ^ ^uantly 
no talavlsion) until quite t jiantlyi no statasidars (parions whose uoiral abode Is 
mlnland U^S^A.) as rasidentsi no taltpboaaai faw mviesa books Mid mmga^inas art 
not com£»ialy found » 

Xhasa 4 vlllagas am^ollad a total of approxinAtaly ISO flfth^grada children^ 
distributed maong six classas^ Thm plan of study entailed tha followingi 1, Admln- 
Istar ttafaa group tests of intslllgance to all flf th-grada pupils of tha four gil* * 
lagasi Tha tasts ware tha California lasts of Hmtal mturityp 1950 S^Form« EleMn'- 
tary; Davis^Ealls GarcSp Intaraadla^c %m0U and tha cultura fraa Intalllgaaca Test 
Scale 2g form A« 
Rafaranca: I 

Cooparj J^Ott •tradictlng School Aehitvttiint for Bilingual Pwplls"i Joimi al of 
Ew^tl^^ PavchelQgy^ 49, 31-6, Fabi^aryp 1958 
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Nwriber 2, Seleet a stratiflad random iMpl© oi 51 pupils froia thm Imtgut group* 
Give each of thise pupils tha fallowiag indlvidisal tsseai LeiCer Xn£«nati0Qal 
VBw£otmnQ% Soala, WachslM Intmlligmmm Scale f@r Chlldrani and tfcs Cel^la Mantal 
Matwity Scale* (3) Give all pupils tha Galifoifnla Achiw^^Qt tmstBs Form 
EiaTCatary lavsl C4) Obtain taaebar ratlogs for each child ragardlng his school 
euccss@« (5) Ralats InMlligaaes teats scoras to acbiavas^nt tsst acorasp and to 
taachars ratings (applicabla to group tests only) (6) Study tha Intarralationships 
batiraan certain tests* 

PROfflDTOE 

The plan indicated above was followedi The Davis^M^ ils G^s and California 
Tests of Hental Iteturity ware administered between. Novedier 1956 and February 1957, 
The culture free intelligence test was given i^ixlng March 1957 md the California 
Achievemnt feats given my 1937. The teacher's ratings were obtained prior ta 
achieveMnt testing* Individual tests were given fro® february through Jme 1957 
in this sequencer Weschsler Intelligence Scale for CAiildran, tolraibla Ifental 
Maturity Scalei and leiter International Farforsuce Scale, thm sa^4r for Individ* 
ual testing was drawn frm a table at random. 

Each of tho. sIk classroom was per^tted to contribute its ^ruper share of boys 
and girls* This was necessary?' '^ni^^use the schools of Inarayan and Eferlio divided 
their flfth'^grade pupils into fast and slow groups^ also tha^t achools enrolled 
twice as many flfth^gradars as ^atac and Talofofo. 164 pupils obtained a scan 
Oilifomia test of Mental mturity total I*Q* of 83^1 494 with a standard deviation 
of 11^087 ; the Fearson correlation coefficient between these scores m& the Cali*« 
fornia Achieveiaent Tests was .644 and thm stability of the coefifii^i^nt is Indicated 
by the .99 confidence li^ts of «509-747, These lls^ts were coispputed via the 2 
transformation. The rest of this informtlon is only plaining the tablas lllus^^ 
trated in the book so I w ^tting It ai^ a^ffiarlslng and ii^Jecting a conclusion 
of the coB^lete article. 

This dtu^ wa» tmkmn to ascertain to irtnit degrees If a^i currently availmbie 
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TOasures of inftellig«ne€ predict school achtsvetaeot for the feiXttisual pupils la the. 
territory of Guam, Ttoee group testa, the California test of Mental Macttji ity.. 1fS0 
S Forw, Elefflentary^ The Davls-Eells Gams Intermediate level and the mlth-r'i."'''-iii. 
Intelltgence leitj ^ealc J, Fowa A vwb givea to 164 ptsplls In grede 5, tmiV't Ind^ 
vidua! tests of Intelllgance the Leiter Inttematlopal Pecfornance Sealej the Werlaslt^ 
Intelligence Scale for chlldreni and the Columbia ^^'',atai itoturlty Seal® wre glvee, 
to a aCratlfled, random aample ©f 51 pupils. 

School achieve; E u: wr defined prlnarily by scores received on the California 
Aehleveaiant Testa., Foi.u w^, SleTCntal Level, and 8econd«riiy by teachers' ratlogs. 
All the intelligence eests correlated positively with the California Achievefflent 
Tests. The correlation coefficients ranged froo ,53 to ,77 as follows Davls-Eella, 
Games .53; Culture Free Intelllgence-Teits .55| Colusabla ffcntal mtwlty Scale; ,61; 
California Tests of Mental itoturlty, ,64| Leltar International Petformsnea 3eala,,66 
mA the Heehsler Intelligence Ssale for childrenj full Scale ,77, 

Alttliough reachers ratiogs correspoaded well with rand on tht .chi«veMnt tests 
they were not cioaely related to scores on the Group Intelllgancb tests. Ihls study 
detoonstrated thit tbv six Intelligence testa eKaMned predicted school suceesa with 
a degree of accuracy racing from maderate to high for Guam's bilingual pupils. 
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Tht^ Btudy has ite ©rgin in tha sfewdleo eopJwisSed by tha Bwaaii lEiira Affairs 
sni tto Ontverslty of Kaftsas during thm varied 1951- 1955 « ifiig tadlaa edUMtlensl 
fm$mt is tuidoybtsdly eha mBt QomprnhmBf ym s ;ady af I^diaii^ mA wUte ^blldtan 
t#hleh has b©sn mde* Tha program ttplorad thm tdyeatianal r !mtu8 of Endlra chlldran^ 
aiid i^ha$is^.d two tmQtlouBi predictive testing and achiavrai^t testings pw« 
pose of the pradlativa taetio^ wai mttaapt to invastlgata high^^abool graduates 
acadaid.c skills aid to predict their probsbla success if they cassldar further formal 
educatioa. The achiwemamt teatiiii -^m dssigoad to serve two purposes^ (a) a oon^ 
tlaulng evmluation of the itatua of aduQafcioai achiavssant of Individual children 
for adiainiitrative use that iSj the recordlog and interpreting of teat scores for 
describing a pupils ^Aumtlaml aahievments as maaured by testS|, mi (b) the use 
of data obtained m fimctlonal part of the instructional program* These studies 
that Indian children differed fron white childrm as masured by achievement test 
results and that the smaller proportion of full-blooded and non^Engllsh speaking 
children in a specific group ©f Indian children the higher the group achieved# 

It was r^ :%miind that thesa differences in educatlmial achievtmnt depmded 
on differences ii. FWiantial enviromental and cultwal factors and aot mmmBmity 
on iflnate ability aloKs,, the firesent study was an attar. yt to leolact miA ooi^are 
the factor structures and sets of f^ictor patterns obtained fr*^ tha mMmv^mMZ 
test scores for full-blooded Indian children and wMte children^ thm purpose of 
this study wai to investigate the degree of relationship betwem the subtest of the 
masuring instruMat^ to determine the nn^er of indepandwt; fac^or'^ that aocoipt 
for the scores on tLA gybtasts» hm heaid.ly each of the tubteif s is i^^ighed irtth the 
factersg and which factors api^#ar as a i^ule for the different ggMkpa^of subJectJi 
a ^^i^rison of factors hy sm^ grade levi^t and mm? w^s mde* 

Alttough ^ere has been a great deal of rcseartfi m thm llfc^r^tore ^^Qh cw* 

^Siqpiper, 0,J,, "A Co^uative Sty^ of fall mm4€^ ImMmB Wtoi^K^ Children," 
Journal ftg^erlaental Sdacatl^ . 2t^ 117-1^3^ Msr^sh, 



Gmtns InmlligmQm and iducatioaal aehimr^ant of Aroc^icra and Zndiani, ad studies 
mm avldsat to %ihleh imt&t analyiis had been applied to aehiiivtaiiiit test searas for 
thm purpose of ^oopatrtng full-blooded Indians and white ehlldren on lu$m sasplas* 
Perhaps the only attest was aiida by Harris in which earralatlons wera obtainad be* 
twean 15 languaga skill variables In 4 gre^s of 5th grade Indian students* Tha 
Intar correlations were too trrc^gular for any definite factors to emarge, Eicperl^ 
nental studies on Intelligence with Indiana Indieate thit dlffareneaa in test par-^ 
forfsanca between Indian and ^Ite ehildren are not necessarily due to diitmmmm itk 
innate c^paaity. The evidence Indiaatas that white chlldran and mlKed-blc Ian 
children did better where language was vital « 

The results showed that Indians seored below age mA that females perfo.^i.iQ 
better than males on the intelligance tests usad^ but thest ireiulta a^am sieager and 
inconclusive, Antteopploglcal etudles indicated that there were n© significant dlf* 
ferences In results of perforisance in totelllgenee tests for Indian ehildren as com- 
pared to white children, Intelllgeniae testa of a verbal nature requiring wrltingp 
resulted In lower I*Q^ a for Indim children* The edycatlonal achleveMnt of Indiana 
In publie schools^ fadaral sohoolfj and Maaion iehoola as measured by test scores 
resulted in a hierarchical order^ respectively Indian ehildren with highest degree 
of Irdian blood and non^English speaking ^Mllty at the tlm entering sehool obtained 
the lowest test result. It was believed that cultural faotora played an iiijjortant 
role In the learning process of the chlldru* 

Factor analytic studies on Intelligence and age with white ehildren evqphaslEed 
that a general factor was aft^bllshed early in life. Bowavari conflleting evldenee 
existed as to tha first factor changing with increasln age* Where factor patteriis 
did ehat^Sp there was no consistent trend in evidence* Factor studied regarlli^ 
levels and sex for t^lte ehildren revealed a general agrtement as to de. atfferentl* 
atlrvi In factor patterns between boys and girls. There was indication of conflict- 
ing mvidmM vegariHng t!?a ths^ory of the gaMral factor playlt^ a less toportant role 
as s«r -la^ develop* The factor patterns change relatively little f r«i 



grade level to grade level atid whars c^ogei did ocew the patterns did n&t eidiibit 
any iystematic trend* Mental factors seeci^d Co depend m background^ education aad 
mpBWimQmB of the subjects Involved* Where education skilli f^r white chlldran 
war^ factor aaalyead^ It was apparent that education akilla wars ce^l^ with regard 
to the id^nti£lca?:v\ V <jf cofl^onent fa m orst that boys and girls vary according to 
differarit iicacfemio akilla^ mi tbm mtf ii^le and relavant tha test the mora clearly 
it produced the factor* Colemn pp' it that a pupils basic learnt^ difficulty 

mn be diagnosed at an Mrlier aam wm Sormarly baliavad and that school achieve- 

ment dapended upon mtlvation an cn:I . fac.ars. In conaidaration of tha review of 
literature, 5 is^ortant conclusions ^ urawn from the result i 

(1) Factors other than iimats capacity were operating on test perfori^nce of 
both Indian and white childreni (2) Bacausa of contradietory findings^ no conclusive 
statements can be made as to sex and racial superiority on test perfori^Cficei 
(3) Factor patterns change relatively little frota grad^ to grade with no slgeilfiaaiit 
changes between iex| (4) A coaron factor is established relatively earl^f in Itfe 
fflth doubt as to its role becoming alniiaigsd as specific abilities develop with in* 
creasing agep and (5) Becauee of the cospleKtty of educational i^kills^ It is diffi- 
cult to identify their iflponent fac jts. 

lOTWfHESIS 

On the basis of these studies one hypothesis concerning dlfferenaes '4n aahieva* 
laent raw scores means by grade level as to race and seM was de^ sloped* .5 fl^othesls 
were formulated pertaining to the nraberi Bi%%t Md patterns of factors of achieve* 
mmit scores as masured by the California Achievement Test Batteries* fhm hypofheses 
nmt 1. Ho differences eKist in acbl^woent mw score cieans on the subtests for thn 
El^entaryi intermdiate» and advanced grade levels for each race by seK^. 2.; The 
same number of factors will appear at each grade level for the race groups sex* 
3. The factor leadings will be of the $mm magnitude for all groups. 4« Higher 
factor ^.tadinpfi of a verbal n^tu^e wiil appear for white children than for full* 
blooded Indiata rhildren* 5* Higher factor leadings of a nwiberlcil nature will 
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appear for yibitQ chlldrCiC. thaa for full-bloodad Indim chlUvm. 6. A cmmix SActon 
'iAll ^pmm throughoue all feba subjacts for all grdupo» 

PROCEDURE: THE TESTING PROGBAM 
A Fall AQhimvmmnt teofcing progriia was conduetad by the U, S. Bweau of Indian 
Atiiiira and fcfea VuLvmsity q£ Kansaa rturtng the period 1951*1955. The Calif orala 
■ thievemant Test Battery was used tbr^ughout the entire testing pr&gr^ fcr gradeo 
4-12. Ths children attaading Padaral seheols^ Publig schools^ and misgt^n scholia 
ware tasted in the Albuquerque md PhosniK areas 19Sl| Abardaea area in 1952| Bill* 
liigs area 1953; and the Madarko and m&kogm areas in 1954. The teats ware adi&in-' 
istered by Indian Bureau and publia and Mission school paraonnel In their raspaetlva 
schools. The Fublic and tttssion schools Included wer^ those which operated in the 
vicinity of the federal schools Included in this study and theF amolled a consider* 
able nraAer of Indian pupils. All mimmr sheets were sent to the Itoiveraity of 
Kansas for inspection, necessary proceeelng, and scorings The raw scores o£ ^seh 
subtest, for each Individual weire record^ mi tabulated* These were punched on IBM 
cards with background informtion for eecti ^nild* 

THS POmWlOM 

The geographical locations of the adi^nl^- ^i^i'f.va of the U.S^ Byreau of 
Indian Affairs In wW A testing -w^s cenduet^a k %v I* timmin area PhoenlSp axcluaive 
e£ the Navajo and Kopii 2* Albuquerque area- Hew HeKlco and southern Coloradoi ex- 
clusl a of the Navajoi 3* Aberdaan a^ea-^iowth Dakota, North D^ota and north^rfi 
Kebraafca; 4, Billings area-Montana and WyTOing. S Koakogea wea mBtmm Oklahioma 
m& Hlsslosippi; 6. ^ladark^s area Western Oklahoma and Kansas* Between tha years 
1951 and W54 inely- ivaj. 13,636 Indian chlldlren and 9,922 white children were tested 
In Federal^ public and Ldsalon scl^ools. Tfeaae 23,608 children lived In rwal areas 
either on faraSp ranches^ re^^rratlonsp or smll conwnltlea* The aggregate of full» 
blooded Indian children a&tendli^ federal schools md white children attending public 
achoola co^inea in ait areas ware choiien f :r this study* The total nudber of sub« 
Jacts 14,888, were sepafmted as to full-bloodad todlan children and white ahlldren 
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by Bm% and grade levali* 

I decidad it beat to omit the other iafoir^t in this rmf beesuie I M^sa^t 
any way of getting the Illustrated tables domi therefor© that h^K w£ omitted lafar* 
^tion will be trrevelant In this report* I cDiiclude this repore by writing tha 
flndinga a£ thm author* Two faotors ware found for full-bloedad sale Indim ohlldren 
at aach of thm 3 grade level groups p whila 3 factors were found at eaoh grade lavel 
for full-blooded feisale IndiM ehildren and for male and femla white children* 

1» Higher factor l<^dinge were found for full-blooded Indian Mle children 
than for any other race^eeK group* The factor loadings ranged from .20 to *6S for 
full-blooded Indian children and from #21 to ,57 for white ahildreni 2. Is ^rt 
cases the factor loadings of a verbal nature were higher for full-blooded " . i male 
children; 3* In general^ the factor loadinga of a ni^rlcal nature wars highar for 
full-blooded Indian children cKcept on the aritteetic reasoning test where white 
female children at the advanced. leMel had the highest lading. 5. The seta of fact- 
or patterns for all groups were more simiiar than they were different*. 6^ A comon 
factor of the second order domain was e^ ident throughout ail groups^ This factor la 
probably schooling* 
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This assay has a mm novml and perhaps mwm esicitlng ofejaet fchaii the Sayout 
olaasroom procedui&« toe those who imy wa^t to tf,:ifch tft foiiiilgtt cultura» la faet| I 
am aot at all convinced that wa mtm ready to say how to taach a oulturap for 1 qu§a- 
tlon wheth©t we undtiirstand what t© teagh undar that am^. The fragMotary iaelghtfi 
of all the humantstlc <^it^aipllnea and social aelence hardly add up to a lueid aad 
coharant account^ mmK, ior the nearby FranQh or Hispaaic cultura* Before ws get 
down to what Is eallad ^'the^' praotieal laval of alassroom operatiQas, wa strike a 
prior quastioa of baala policy^ Should a taacher of language and literature aagage 
in tsachiag a foreign culture? 

Particularly if that entails the additional ODs^tn^nt to organise a aatia- 
factory ^abstance for su'-h teaebiagi On our quest Ion of baale poliey differ? 
How differenaes are a fortunate thlngi an indispensable source of vitality and pro- 
greae^ But wa need to distinguish between healthy diversity and destructive croaa- 
purpoatSs which iir^denniae a profession's Rolleotlve achieve^nt and publle confidence, 
Wa are In danger oZ cross^purposes: the policy quaetlon before us opens up a dtviaivi^ 
mission as to our vary mission in noci^ty. I believe that the oppc^sing viawi a»ag 
iis are not Inevtitably at odds, but can be reconciled on a certain comDn ground* The 
object of this essay Is to try to define that com^n grou^d^ in order that we laay 
overcome cro8s*purpoaes md enjoy £he fuil, conatruatlve benefit of our wide divers- 
ity. jiJie issue Aether Iftnguage and licjrature teachers should teach the fc^eign 
culture was itmm with a new sharpness two years ago, as a result of the HL k Inteir* 
disciplinary Srainar in Langui^e and Cult^e* 

(F!aA,lXVIIl:5t Dec* 1953, 1196*1218) This seminar proposedp in part, that the 
second college year or ionrth hlgh^echDOl year of a iorelga language be organised 
at ound concepts descriptive of the foreign cultwe. Critics of the report have re« 
plied that this would amount to teaching about cultures after the muner of social 

lleatrand^^ H^Ii*^ » *Teac hifig a Foreign Culture 'U Modern language Joumal. 56, 297*301 j 
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©clatitists^ 1ft plaea c^f imparttag culture as befits h«ttanlsts; ii 
bi *^^ellliig out tbi hmwlt^lea Co the soqIeI s^linees^U thm daci 
humanltiia la ifaal md it has diaturbed net only humuiistSi but i 
mmm mxnmat physicists, political sclantlstSi end attthropologiet 
hucganlitlc dtsclpllnas c^oes-pafchs ^jlth the social scliricea la o% 
toda^, thay Bemm Co siiffar aa aelipee: in languaga* and* area pMgi 
mentality of oyr sttsdeiits* Ccmp^t^ the large nuaber of our eollf 
Ing"^ that Is, astabli^hing tlie focal center of thsir outlook la 
%rt.th thm mmll nwhmi^B in ImgumgB and llteraturep history and ph 
and the fltia a^ti« 

Those of ui who pmport to irepraaent the huraaaltias in Amarl 
eidily aeed to raprsient: ttiim mora effaotuallys and this I mainta 
aonc€r£ed» vDluntaty effot&i provided ve flrs^ hammer out a shara 
Dur fslsslon as bticsaalstg^ axid a shared coneaptlon of culture. Hb 
by the elalin that m etiiel^ace the htuiatiltias? 1 chink that wi c 
aani tfaat distinguishes though we wou^d not be able to agrea 
that iKcludes ail othe^ Ine^rastSp or other people^ We ^ould hav 
^vmty thoughtfuli lexisltlve parson la at laast oaoaslonally a hma 
tlQQCive conearnf I beilevai is saak and to value the eKcallant 1 
in human f^lsdcm^ ai\d pav^tovlarlyp to dlscsrn the aKasptioQal hum 
graaCnsss* Ua differ aoflse^at as to the ralatlva Mipbasls we put 
knoylidge. 

Bom humanists glva tt equal It^ortanca ^Ith the conMrn tha 
others ragard it as Sicosidgxy and wholly instr^^ntal. But this i 
flLcCy If we agroe tMC che humanists haw potential use for all 
ant Co man in eontrast to the hwanlst^s dlstlnaclva concarn with 
scientist's ^riios ^omem aa saiantlst Is to descrita and sKplaln 
affairs Is mdieor^t It Is not the sclent 1 fie actituda to admire 
£^.udlesi btic one t^ nat fully eultlvaCe the hi^anltles wlChout m 
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alAtlog tha admirable. 

Let us fecDgnige limediately that the puwvt&WB of selencft and the htsmaiiitlas 
overlap octsnaively^ Ths sclantlsc choosea the slgaiflcant, diseardg the insigtiifl- 
cant end bo mkmrn Judgassmte of worth t^lch taka htm Into ths pcavinoe of the hrnaa* 
ltiea« Thm tmrntitnt finds it neaassary for his purposes to describe aad ei^lain the 
typieala and so he btcomas concerned with factual ganerallzattoa aad statistical 
validity* As teaehsra of a foralgn language^ for axa^lai even if our prime Interait 
Is ^ha apprsclation of graat literaturaB we are actually eugaged much of the tim in 
dati.:r!iilnit&g and teechlag what usage is typical c#ithln a certain leval of discouraa* 
To that eKtent m art drawn into what ie ^eseati.ully ecientiflc activltj » 

But desplts all that ought to be said about the evarlap of scieacs and the 
htimanltles^ the^ i remain basic dlf Wrencea of alau One of thasa dlffarencss pwtie* 
ularily concerns ua hare: namaly that aciancs and the bumanltlas organlsa knowledge 
for dtffarant ancs. VJhlle the Bciencar^ pursua underitandlns t^ithln circumacrlbad 
fields of datat which moreover awet be aaanabla to eKact descrlptloQ^ the aim of the 
humanttlea is tha Inclusive understandtag caliad wisdom^ Scientific synthesis has 
the obligation to ba aKact^ hut no obllgatloa to provide a mmpl^t% basis for action^ 
Hunaii synthaslS| whose purposa is wisdomj must assanbla tha best knwledga available 
scientific where pcoaibla concarnlng all the matters that bear upon tha conduct oC 
life or apecifically^ upon a glvan cholcep ;^u.4gevient^ or attituda« If this Is trues 
does It not follow that tha humanities rather than the social solamcas ought to ba 
furnishing the Intardiselpllnary frraa work for such anterprtsas a§ language and area 
studyi which eoi^lne both SQlentiflc and uriscisntlfic elaments Into a comprehensive 
basis for enlightened Judgmints and attltudas? To us€ tha descriptive structure of 
science for this broad purpose is clearly a mlsusei detrimental b^th to the pursuit 
of humane wtsdom* I subfl^t that it is no betrayal of the him^ni^iesi to accept from 
the icimces of nature and society all their vast c^fitrlbutlons toward the wisdom of 
wBtL In ow time* fhe fault has consisted In our collective failure as htmwlstS| to 
devise and build a kind of synthesis thrc would rightly relate the hmane li^ort of 
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ealenc® to all tha other ©iSeatlmls of our culfcMs at Its best. 

But can we agmm mn what wa mmn by ctilcwal The tern is used^ even by ue, in 
mo very differsae wantngs^ AaQording to nhm gsreat tradition of the humanitias and 
o£ aduaatloo, eultuM Is assinttally a pMsess. Alfred North Whltehtad btgina his 
asaayj "The alma of aducaelon^* (K^craillaai 1929)^ "Culture ts aatlvlty of Chaught, 
and raceptlvenssa to beauity and humans faeling^,^ On tha other hand| culture ts aasen- 
eially a mntmutp or subatanca. ior those huMniets who diflne It as a **soolal lagaoy 
or ^^tha proolpttate of history- % jaat as it is fort soolal ecientlets who define tt 
in terms of ^'should designs for living^-* Indeed the eontaat concept GorMnusts will 
re^Dgoiiss the SubatanEbeigriCf disarolttad alout 1900 by Srnet Casalrer still domi- 
nates not: only the popuLw "culture testa", but rauch of our claasraosi practlcei which 
la bent upon Inj^artlns information and then tsstli^ for information* 

I proposa that the full meanli^ of culture mlwaya ambraces both the process and 
a content Intaractliig upon each other* The ''aulture" of a person on the "culture" 
of (lat M say) ancient Athana alike consist of an Interplay betwaan the procaas and 
a content. The fact o£ Interplayi in^reoveri has m i^ortant corollary^ culture is 
not Just aggragate o£ unrelatad parta rarttag side by aide. It ia a functional 
systam of lntardepend«nt part^ii in a word| It is an aggragats. Let mm not gaem to 
utter the old absurdity that "tha whole is Mre than the suai of its parts" What I 
do say is that asoh eosqponant is to some extent sipdlfiad| and Its slgnificanca ts 
e^anded. iy reason of Its functional relationships within the integrate. The parts 
ara not all totally dependant to be sura« Som works of art^ for exmplai seam re^^ 
markably salf'^contalaad and transpoiable £r&m their original setting to fdretgn cul- 
tures* ; 

?et even ttia art s^bol is transformd in aooa degree as it atoves to a new cul" 
ture and so pu^^iclpates in a naw and unique pattern of iwanlngs. Tha eoi^lated 
eoncapta of cul :ure as an intarplay batwean process and contant brings together on a 
amm^n ground the two partial concaptlons which have approached it from opposita 
directions. Osca thla comon groimd is tstabliahad^ it suggests fniitful poaslbil-» 
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iEias oi fwEherp motm practical poliitB of ngreement conaetfriing our mlistea as fcuman-' 
Ists and owr special role as teaeheca of foffelgn languageo and literature^ 

lh€ full conaapt resolves tha argument whether as humanists wa Impart eulturej 
or a eulturst The process of cvltura^the activity o£ thought and r^captlvatiaM^le 
uaiversal to aJl hmanltj?, yet the cotiteat Is tagKorably datad and lucallEad to a 
particular aga and civ^lltsatlori. All culcur© by r^asQn of Its cor^cent has these 
lliaitatioaa* tim Iiuinanist therefore cannot quite cLaim that h^. teachiiig culture 
suispecia aetarnitatia, nad so need have not truck with the fB4stual descriptions of 
ciiltwes* For inevitably h% belongs to a culturti and the graa** aehiavements he 
taaehas and studies are part a of a eulture^ 

The beet attainabla undarst^ding of the exQelIemt| and o£ the Judg<ia own yard^ 
stick for valuing it^ dapenda partly upon aocurate descriptive knowledge of tha 
Intagial iystam to ^leh tha achtevasiant and the yardstick belong* This confirma 
the profosltion I advanaed a moicant agOp that the cultlvatten of the humanities to- 
day cmlls for collaboratlYa hiMaae syntheiis drawing upon the scienQes and all other 
sources of underataadtng that coAtributa to tha wisdom of the aga* When we apply 
the wholr- ooncept of culturE relativistie with raapeat to oontenti our mission as 
himaniits assumas an ii^ortanea that we oursalves havs not satisfactorily formulatad. 
Hodartii oomplax cultures are biliig broken ap^t by Bn unprecadantad batt-sry of dls- 
tintagratlve forces: notably the luavitable modern speoialiaatlon tha clasg of cul- 
tures and the nacessary plurality of ultiwte beliafsi the swift pace of technologi- 
cal ^ni social historyi and the increasing autono^ o£ tha young generationa private 
sub-culture* To build tha best of all this Into a sharad cohaslva culture is the 
cantral problam of our agaj and assuradly it la no task for sciantific synthasis. 
The problem faces squarely toward the humanists with all Its possibilitlas for the 
pursuit of greatness Bjad all the dangers of betrayal by default. 

How can wa best coordinate our efforts to produca a humane synthesis within a 
Mdern pluralistic culture? ^ si^gastion would ba ttuLt out national aasociatlona 
and agenclas davotad to the hi:Mnlties with the help of those davotad to the natural 
Q -288* 
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a^d floeial soiencess could coordinate a decenterall^ed process of formulating th© 
chsc^ing comffiDn content of oi^ cultura at Its best using §om such categoriei as 
(a) the isathods consider valid for pursuing truth (b) Our world picturej and 
(c) our interrelatid IdaalSp our "systtm of values'% 1 would mtntatn that h™ana 
synthaste of this kl'id can bg carried on without misrepresenting the irreducible 
issues in the culture and without encroaching upon the plane of ultimate ei^lana- 
tioms and BmctionB. wh^ra we differ. Surelj/ it muM advance the undarotondlog 
between peoplaSj as well as aelf-knowladges if we could make comprahenalble the 
essential content of each cultural for this would provide the basis for eound com- 
parisons to show the esoential slollaritiea and dlffarencea from one culture to the 
next. 

All huiaaalsts^ Including hwsane-mlnded scientistSi have soma part to play in 
such an effort to countervoid the disintegrativa forces of modarn cultures to re* 
intagrate a modarn mind* But how do tha completed concepti of the humanitlas and of 
culture affect tha rola of humanists who teach foreign languages and literature? 
Is it our function to teach tha foreign culture? I suggest that in a vary importatit 
sansa we cannDt halp teaching tha foreign eultura* One reason is that since a cul- 
ture is an integral whole the language and the literary art work we teach cannot be 
rightly uiidarstood, excapt in relation to the cultures syat^ of concepts and senti- 
ments la a word, the "themes" of tha culture* Some of the themes will be verball^ad 
principles and values; other thesas will be alusiva modes of thought or of feelingp 
expressed only in the presentational symbols of the imginative arts. 

This has one eonsequenae highly congenial to a humanist^ for it means that no 
one ea^ rightly understand any aactor of a culture without taking into account those 
of its thaioas which are approachable only through the arts. But we must not forget 
the other half of the relationship batwean ]anguage» or art, and the culture as a 
wholei the slgAifleance of the separata sy^ol is mdified by all the cultural thaniaa 
that impinge upon it* There is a separate and independent reason why we cannot help 
teaching tht foreign Qultura* we teach a people's language or literature, we 
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unavoidably form out students Ideas of that peaple-s way of life, fhe faetual curi*- 
oalty of DUi* studtfits Irapels them to find anewar s to the cotMOn-sefifle questions in 
whatever we iay even if we were never to Indulge in a single eKpliclt generalisation 
about the foreign people's values, or world vleWj or strength or weakneesea* 

What is worae^ oar students are bound to practice the fallaay of Judging any 
fragment of the foreign culture ai chough it ware intended to fit Into their own 
scheme j imlasa wa are prep.^red to help them draw an informed comparison instead* No 
one queetlonsj I thinks that misunderstanding between peoples is one cause of the 
preearlousneaf; in currant affairs* Any teaehers who tmut eKert influence here, or 
as we must, iacur the obligation to give the oioit responiible and accurate under* 
standing our age can produce. This does not nean we should quit teaching language 
and literature^ quite the contrary^ no other material permits us to combiiie so well 
a direct eKperience of the culture, required by its aspect ae process with the know- 
ledge about the culture dettanded by its aspect as content* But we must make certain 
that both eKparienee and the knotf ledge ara the best we ean pravide, la order to pre^ 
sent the necessary knowledge we need not generalise in our courses about all the 
aaln themes of a culture. In conclusioa I skip three paragraphs and wite the end 
as it is written in the book* The conelusion of the reasoning I have traced so 
briefly is that we teachers of a foreign language mid literature nwst also teach a 
foreign culture to ourselves, above all, For we need professionally a responsible 
and coherent understanding of both the foreign culture and our own. 
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"A COmkUTim STUDY OF KONOLINGUALS AND BILINGUALS IN A VERBAL TASK 

Studying tha effects of billngualiim on language acquielton and development^ 
gislth and Carrow reported that bllinguals abstract ability was se^;erely llmitad, 
with rasulting paucity of vocabulary and word^coneept retardation* Tha present ln« 
veatlgation compared monollnguals and bllinguals on a verbal task and correlated their 
vMbal learning with intelligence and social adjustraent* 

The Lafayette Memory DruiOj a motor driven Inatrument for the presentation of 
materials in learning aKperlmentSi was used to p:^esent o series of seven Hebrew 
characters at threa-^second intervals with a IS iecond Interruption of white space 
succeeding each series, A Telectro tape Recorder, playing at a speed of seven and 
one^half Inches per second was eniployed as auditory aceonpanlment to the visual 
stlTOull appearing on the mentory drum. One and one-half seconds after each visual 
stimulus was exposed to the subject, the Hebrew character was Identified by the tape 
recordar- 

SUBJECTS: The inonollngual and bilingual groups c£ parochial school chlldreni 
28 Esalas and 32 females ranging from 9*11 years j were inatched in chronological age, 
intelligence, seK and sociceoononilc status Thirty^ first generation itoertcan bi* 
llnguals co^rlsed the experimental group. Selection of a child for the bilingual 
group necessitated that his parents be of the sme national background. Additionally, 
school records must have verified bilingual cottSQunicatlon, and a ten^statement 
questionnaire cosipleted by the S3 must have indicated that a language other than 
English was spoken in the home at least one"haif the tins* 

Twenty flvQ of the 30 bllinguals always spoke their parents language to thw 
the paretita, likewise, addressing their children In the foreign language always. 
The remaining five subjects used a foreign la^uage In the horn at least 50% of the 
time. Distribution of bllinguals according to nationality was 25 Polish, three 

Lera, L«, and Kohut| S«, "Coqparatlva Study of MdaollEiguals and Billaguals In a 
Verbal Task, "Journal Clinical Psychology. 49*52, Feb. 61 
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HorigregianSs and two Cteeks. 

The Monollngusls had no significant contact j apoketi or OTltteiij with any Ian* 
guaga other than Engllih. In contrast to the bilinguals, school records and com* 
plated questiotmaires of the monolingyala revealed English to be the only language 
thay and their parenta used^ All 60 Sa were probably of low-ttiddla soclo^ecottomia 
maans-* their fathers in fch© aajority of aaaei being unakllled laborers; thair mothers 
wara assembly Una workers or unemployed* This information was obtained from school 
records. 

PROCEDURE: Each S was given the language preference questionnaira followed by 
the QMS, The third step in the e^cperiinental procedure required the S to learn a 
series of seven Habrai# characters praaented visually and auditorily. The taped audi* 
tory Identification was heard 1,5 seconds after each visual eKposurei aarving to 
correct or corroborate each of thi Ss naming responses. The S was required first to 
associate each character with something in his a^^erlence: "Tell me what each one 
looks like to you"* The Ss responses were noted by the aicamintr. The nest task ra* 
quired the S to learn the characters by vlawlng the© in the drum aperture and listen* 
ing to their taped identifications^ After each S had correctly anticipated all savaa 
characters* the criterion for learning In this study, his attention was dtvarted to 
the personality test. The final step in this experlmantal situation conitited of a 
second presentation of the Hebrew charaetara* The Ss were required to learn the 
characters again as previously daacrlbed, This constituted the ralearning condition, 
and the number of trials required by each S « 

mtCOm OP THE TIST; The findings indicated bilinguals learned and ralearnad 
the MU*A task ttore rapidly than i^aolinguala» a significant correlation was discoyar- 
ed between speed of learning MU-A and Intelltgenca sMng the monolingualei and the 
ralationshlp between social maladjustment and MJ-A performances was not slgnifiicant 
in either the bilingual or mraolingual group* An association factor iray have batn 
responsible for blllngtials' superiority in MI*A| le«, bilinguals may possess m unique 
potential tuucknowledgad In past re sear ah* 
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' 'FACTORfi INFLUENCING LEARNTNG A SECO^ LM^GUAGE "^ 

Few people are really »»blllngual«« in the true Gansei that is* fev of them are 
equally proficient In t^w languages. They are "bilingual'* in varying degress* Thus, 
a tourlat may be able to say "gODd morning" in two or three langyagaij while his 
guide can dBli^mt whole lectures in these languages* The degree ©I facility in the 
second language depends upon many factor a. 

DESIRE: Oi first in^ortaiice is the dealrs to learn with which the learner 
approaches the language learntngi Desire is something that is engendered by the 
ganeral environment or cllmte in which one lives* Desire la partially controlled 
by the educational status of the people. Deaire la also partially eontrolled by the 
language spoken in the home. If the parents apeak the second language fairly wall, 
they will likely use that language In apealcins with Che children. But if one parent| 
especially the mother, is not adept in the second language, she will prefer the 
mother tongue and expect her children to speak It. Thie tendency is eKaggerated if 
there are grandparents in the home. 

A^IWT OF l^OSUESi Another factor is the amount of exposure to the second lan^ 
guage* In some conmunitiee the language of the store, the church and the pla^a is 
the mother tongue. Thi people hear and use the second language Infrequently and, 
consequently, the rata o£ aoquialtion of the second language is slow. 

SOCIO»ECON(^C STATUSt It la found in studies of emigrant groups in this 
country that a foreign* speaking parson rises in the economic scale as he learns to 
speak English* The one my not ba a cause of the other, for they say concomitant. 
A possible eKplanation Is that with language facility greater financial opportunities 
are afforded* If a man can earn more money he will eat better, ha will dress better, 
and he will be ai^ious for his children to go to school and to speak English* 

lUE^ER QIFLUES^s Thm Navajo Tribal Council has set up a large scholarship 
fund* This demonstrates to all m^Qbsrs of the tribe that the leaders place great 

Tlermani L.S.j "Factors Influancing Learning," Education ^ Journal, 310-13, Jan., 1961 
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value on adulation, This mmB thmt tbcy muBt %mwn English wall* Such poiltlve 
a&tlon shouid influence mny pmtQom on tha reaeirvation ^ho have had little undeir^ 
standing of| or coneeirn £off| education* 

SCHOOLS AND AGBJCIES? Quita naturally the ichoola will play a prominent role 
in every bilingual situation^ It ean facilitate the learning of a seaond language 
by increasing the atnount of time given to a language* In European schools. It le 
comon practlee to give an hour per day to the seeond language in the U*S-| twenty 
miautess two or three timei a week* Another way of faeilitating language learnltig 
Is to use the mother tongue as the lang age of instruction^ as they do in Belgium. 
In thta way, the language will be strengthened and perpetuated* However^ if the 
eecond language Is not used for instruetionj as in the U^^Sep the mother tongue is 
sure to disappear as the years go by. The best insurance for retaining the mother 
tongue is to use it in the publia schools as the medium of instruction* 

EDUCATIONAL ADJUNCTS: Closely alllad to organised education are the numferous 
influential educational adJunctSp such as radio, television, books, newspapers, etc. 
These aids doubtless facilitate the learning of a second language, 

COfftlON BLElffiNTS: It is said by linguists that the learning of a second language 
Is affected by the presence or lack of certain comon elements in the language al- - 
ready known and the one to be learned. Among these factors are the phonology and 
struetura of the language, sentence patltaring, and problems in vocabulary devalop- 
ment* 

MTBU-IGENffi: The part that intelligence plays in foreign language learning Is 
not speclflcially known. If a person Is listening to, or reading a foreign language^ 
intelligence would undoubtedly be very Inqportant, 

Perception of sound differences and auditory memory are eKamples. In every lea- 
guaga theL^e are words that are similar in sound* To speak like a native, one sMst be 
able to ii^tate the tone, stress, accent, and rhythm of the native speaker. This 
ii^tatim calls for fine distinctions of sound which can only be attained by one who 
has a keen ear and a retentive m^)ry« 293 
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StMfARY AHD CONCLUSIOMs Many people do learn a second lat^uaga. It has hmn 
hypothesised hare that dealt© to do so is a primary factor. Amount of eKposur©, 
aoelo*ecoaomic factQrs> influanca of ethnic*-group leaders, sGhoolsi educational ad- 
Junctij eoHTOOn elements within the two languagesi and intelligence maybe other fac* 
tors influencing the learntng of a seeond langyagSi 
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"SECotroARY SCHOOL Ai^ tm Accutro^TioN m xmtm people*^^* 

A thrill ing drama is unfolding on ths Montsna Indtaa reservations in tht mmm 
of education. This eKCiting picture is a sign, wheti poxUmyed on the baekg^found of 
Indian probleM as th^y ware deacrib^d In the Mtrrian suirvay of Indian peopla and 
their needs in 1928. This study wan sponsored and finaacid by the Brookings Insti- 
tute. It concluded that Indian people lacked education as one of the baelc needs 
for the solution of problems confronting Indian paopla oA U. S« Governcaent reservar . * 
felons^ la fact it reoomsnded that the fundameiital activ^lty of che Buis^^^i of Indian 
Af fairs should be education^ Because of the Isclc of atrang educational background, 
thero is a congsstlon of population on the reservations* 

It naturally follows that the aconoi^c lavel la daprassed and th^ standard of 
Itving low. The aftemath of these attuatlons is a deplorable health canditlon and 
axtramely low standard of livingp This problem of over populations lack of employ- 
Mnt, and low incoiae will never ba aolvsd until the people aire fully equipped to 
leave the reaervatton md cos^ate for jabs in non-Indl^ artas ^rher© asployment is 
available* 

This means that these people of Indian blood muat bs^a skills of non-IndiaEi 
people and must have experience with integrated living aseng non* Indian paoples so 
thac they will feel confident In their abilitiaa and ba eoialortabla In such an en^ 
irironmant* It must be kept in mind that the education of Indian people Involves a 
cultural change; a chaise in way of lifei Such changes invcLves a collate change 
in philosophy of living, A social change would be a aultural changet which corns 
slowly and Is measured In generations instead of years* Tha policy of the Division 
of Indian education in the State Departfi^nt of public Initrisotlon was sumari^ed as 
follows this past yeari children of Indian blood should be equipped with tools of 
education. 

iBergant "Secondary School and the Accuituratlon of Indian People," National 

Association Seconci^^v School grinciple Bulletin^ 43:115*17, Oct* 1959 
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E^ei^iisei mi tralnlngi to pi^ovide tbos^ sfeltla \?liieb will fife Into the 
eaa ^ay o£ life, go that thsy will be oa a l^vil o£ e^^tttlon f#lth noA^Iiidiafi tii 
ecott€irf.c llvtBg^ h€ftlth standardi, social aad mmh H.vl«gi Co s-ceot^lisli this geal, 
it ifl rtc^nti^id tfcat mueh laarningi ttot t^tbook L€ariit«g| bi»t gfoup liasniogp io^ 
eial iaatttlnj th4C rubs onj the concon^wnt l#iroi^ ftgo ecntaats with tten*I^iaa 
pcopli in iioa.-a^r€gmted sehaoli* Such ajqpwtiacis c^ttWlb^tes ^eh tba iuacass- 
fill ittt€gratt^ ledlan paopl€ to mon* Indian oo^iattl^i, 

Ih€ a^is. of iducsttott vhich Bmmm t0 Qencylbuta ms£ tWs as^iriencs of 
tstegratifj It^og 1$ the iecandary-sehoDJ. Ibe PlathMd rt^t^atioa wblcb has the 
longest htatai:y cf aon-aigreiated hlgh-schDcl idumtlo^ in Wbataa^, liaa gent the 
fsrtftest til pi:ovidlng education which helps peopla cf 3ndlMi hlODd to integrate* 
Over oae Mlf of the enrolled m$tEkmtB o£ this ta©ir*?at4opi atfa mw UvIdJ in comua* 
Itles ewy frcm the risarvation* Thajr havs latigratid sacQ^ssiulJy intc the normal 
life of th^ eciaoMiity whars they li^a. this livii^ in nev ^offiSMiiitlas kas bean ae-* 
eoipllsliad i^tthoiit Federal subsidy and vc>lunta3fy ca tha pare o< tfii Indlaa peoplg* 
Kon^aeg£ig^tsd high«schQ«l educatlaii bai Hmn m^o^ilmhlm co i^ha Indlw peopli on the 
Flathead r^se«va*toa for alaost 40 yaas^s. The Bl€eKfiat ri^arvfttAoa and tla Ft. Pecte 
r@serva£td^ wuld ooa^ nant oa tha list groups of lodlan fi^pl#vi^h a long hisCory 
ot aoQ^^sagjfagiited high^school edyeaCiDii. 

This pt^tm ot education with t^gpirlaaae^ fcr tnCagta^loa has baa^ lii affaot 
tor about 30 yiam and nm tha third t€netfttio«i oi chi^a fclgl^potool graduates is 
bagi^tog €0 attend schoel* ApproxlDatily M% ot ttae anrciled iiBbars of theae 2 
rasarva^lo^i biva integrated in aonminlties mm item eht rs^irviCioa wi Imm a 
staadardl oi living ^^arablt with Cht cg«w»ley ^hete they ll^a* Th«y ara fiueeass* 
ful in tih%Lt laav? eiwsMnlty. The nDO*8€i|rMte<l tfeheol briafcs down clia iaftriority' 
eoiDpleH agn^ng pupils of Indian bloodi They are gmdtiatid froo htgli-sclwol with aa 
attlt«da o£ Q^nfidssea mi a deslra to bt sucaessful in. tbe aia^o^e aiid elvle life 
of CQsmialty. Su.^h an attltiide Is basia Co the sueaass of aiay Individual. This 
attittide alio iuilde a strong foiindatim tor tbe soeial aad m^mo^o Itfa our 
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e is a dlffareat situation Among lAdlan people on the reswvatira ig^here nm^ 
i hlgh-sehgols bave nat imm setablislied. Aare eve no sueb high schools 
m Balknapi Hartliaro Chty^enMi and toaUy Boy Rasarvation§« Vary fai^ ef the 
m thasa threa rasafvatims have iatagraCad suaMSifully In oomuilttad 

tha raiarvatldnst E^mry pesilbla mliot^ Is balng tmim to provldi tfals 
% adueattonal B^mLmmm tow pupils of IndiaQ blood on these rsswvaClOM. 
^milt road batog built on tht Ft, Ealknap Easarvatloni tha Juatlfloa^loa 
^oad eonstructlen had ad\ioation at tha top of tha list. Tha highway will 
laslbla to oparat^ a school bus to Harlam mo chat high school pupils In tha 
may attand tht Harlem high ichooli which Is 40 milas away* An effort is 
I to Icqptrova roads sq that pupils In thm Ladga Fola araa may attend tha 
|h School* A naw pavid road fron tha Rociky Soy Rasar^atlon is baing qoh- 
10 that a school bus my traasport pupiie ttcm tha Rocky Boy Rasavvatloii 
?sa High School which is 25 nillaa away* Sosii of tha Northarn Chayanna 
:and tha high school at Colatrlp^ whleh Is 20 sd^las north of tha rasarvatlon* 
It pTOblam in this high school is the lack of a broad currleuliui to mat 
of the Indian pupll@» Thert are no olassas In Hociesaklng for girls and 
I in shopwork for boys tc teach Cham skills* Thara Is a progrm Initlatad 
taral goyarniBant; twdtr the adUnlsttatlon of tha Buraau of Indtan Affairs 
; roiocation ptogran» This progran ralocates fmillas In coan^ltlas away 
asarv^atlon. 7hls relocation Is usually in an Industrial cominity whara 
ilgh asployment^ Tha relocation prograni Includes finding work for tha 

finding a hosa to llva in and halplng tha ralocatsa bacoioa acqaaintad 
hurchi shopping ctntar and community life. 

uecaBS of this program Is fl^asurad by tha number of faollias that stay In 
ity sl^ or mora months, 7ha ralocatlon program has baan highly guccass£ul 
thaadi Blaekfaatp Ft« Faak and Crow R@servaticn« Tha progran has not bean 
sful on the ft, Balknapa Kortharn Chayanna and tha Rocky Boy Raiarvatlont 
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%iUct ladleattg thiC tit nan^-iagratad high* school eKpa^lence €oatrlbue«s to ftht sue- 

On tha noi^t;hsm Cfctyintna R^servatloiip the Fideral reloeaClan progrim his been 
ove? 80% Eailuirj bteauss th% salogacaei rscurn to the s^ssewatlaa within six loonthSi 
Thm very gobtoq reason given hy tha raturnse froia tha rslocatsa Job is wife did 
not lifca lt*'« A twVh^t ehaak has indleatsd that tha wlvas with high S0hapl home 
mkiog traltitiig adjust ^st aatlsfaaticrly in nsw QCiUEunlties away from the rssar-* 
vatlQai they can go to tbt eheppli^ cantsr and ecnvetsa at visit ©a a lavsl with the 
wl^efi qE other famlilag in the eoTOuntty, 
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WhfEi I saesptsd the dlreeto^Rhlp o£ aduoatloa la %hm ?*nlcad States Zadlsa ser^ 
vlee in 1936| X found n^self in admlatstsaeiva charge of about 40 El^^ntacy and 
Sacondary sahool^ and 12 grade iQhoQli» Bom of thsm bdardifig schoolsi in aaeb of 
wUoh thm VBttouB Indusuial aativltlas vmtm dlitrlbuted tteoi^h a olustar of s^a^ 
tatm buildings^ That was whan pubSlQ aehMl admlalstratlan and school board mra 
piling tht various altoisnts of alraantary asd sacondary schoola into singla Maalvr 
struetvurss# Only eollages war a at th^t tiisa dotting their oa^usia with a variety 
of buildings t tiow tbtae caiapus plamiad Industrial Sarvlca Sohools had not baan da"- 
signed as such* Many of tham had baan anQr posts with their different buildings 
grouped arowd a parada ground* Whan the balldlngs were oonvartad into school Sj tha 
unitary arrangement was aecaptad and the distribution of educational functions ar-^ 
ranged as afficlently as possible. As new additions ware needed they sieraly fitted 
into the unitary pattern* 

The sehools I found had adapted aaslLy to the building pattarn* The shops wera 
grouped in an airea away from the acad^lpQ classrooms and gyia near the central heat* 
ing plant so that students could partiaipate In plant operation and laaintananca as 
part of their iastruction* Likewise feod trade and hosii econoz^cs classes were to 
be found in the same buildings with the egfataria« In none of these 40 aehools wara 
the structures eoanactad by a covered or anclosed passage* During period changesi 
the youngsters moved across the open c^^us to another buildings Sooe of these 
schools ware in the southwest but others were In states like the Sakotas^ IfontanSi 
and Minnesota where the winters are pimctuated ^^ith bliizards and hea^ snows; one 
was in the rainy section of Oregon and several ware in Alaska. 

BrFBCT ON HBALTUt How one of the moat active argymsnts in the field of modern Fublic 
School Construction is over the suitability of the crapus or unit plan. While til^s 

^Baatyi W.W*, "CosMnts an &^us Plans'S Schogl Executive* 74i58-61, Julyj 1955 
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plm hmm wall been aeespttd in the Southwest^ for §oi^ years seheoL bpwds and adnlm* 
iatrators In. thm fd&^m§t and nortb^set mtm aakiag searcblc^ questions abaut the 
€f fielTOc^ imd health fmatdra of aueh a dlstrtljutiQtt of teaching imits for their 
arMSp mil is ic lultabla for a rainy alimte? Is it daageraug to hava abildran 
no^ng ttmit building to building sevaral tismu a day durli^ cold waather7 Is there 
eiitra atoraga raoia for cloaks? These questlaas are all very pertlteat for gchoola 
with clitnates ^hl^h tave frequent rain^ snow« and tes^arature change. Since tha 
Indian serviea sohaols have livad with cas^us plans for irany ysatSi md bava actually 
aKplared all of the hypothetical situationsj whicb can be l^glnedty it was decided 
to let their auparlntendenta answer these questions | in the light of their own 
psf lenees# 

I wrote to the super Intendents o£ several large Indlm service schools, all 
located in areas which have severe cllmtlc condicionsi asked them ^he above ques<^' 
tlons. Here la what thsy had to sa;^t 

interTOuntatn Indlaa schooli Brlgham Clty^ UCahp twelve grade boarding schools. 
The auditorium, g^is, shopSp and cafeteria are in detached buildings separdte from 
the claserooa buiidlng8» t^hlch means that the youngsters nust go aut''af-dPQr8 several 
tlMS each day* Our fuil time physician notes that there Is no Inerease in the 
incidence of colds when the weather turns ihArp* Thm exercise and fresh air seem to 
cos^ensate for any 111 elfectsi In fact the Mre children seem to get colds when we 
liiidt their time outside. The classroom bulldlagSi shops, cafeteria, and gyoi have 
eloak storage. The eleMntary classrooms have portable coat racks, which some of 
ch€ teachers have used ingeniously as room dividers. These teachers always check 
CO see that the yoragsters are propatly bimdlad up before disMsslng fifom class. 

There are no coat provisions In the auditorial students hold their wraps as 
they would in a novla theater. It would Bmrnm to me that there are several advantages 
in the cai^us plan« (Haskall Instltutei Lawramce, Kansas) Children should probably 
be asEpected to wear coats, hats, and overshoes in going from building to building in 
Incliii^nt weather, and this raisas the age old locker questions which is more cog^li*' 
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€dted with thB ^Bmpm plaa» Our eiqperienae at HaaksLl ifidlcmtss tim% m da not mmd 
loektss 111 the bulldlngi htra; DpM sfcormge Im hmllways «daqu&@| havii ad speeifte 
avldraet that es^osure resulting fir om golag out of doaifs without proteetloa iaereaaei 
pupil LLImss* 

I haira r#ad this coaplett report mi com to the eMelutlaii that thsta is no 
ci^ad to wit% aaeh of the savsa Ya€OQUiidatl0n8 for the c^pus flm typm of sohool; 
hawaveri t did put to than 1ft this report showing tha racomtndatious tow this type 
of sctool. I do balieva thars ara advwtagas in this t^a of ichoola as wall as 
dlsadvaiitagas • 
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Iducation of Spmalsh-spaakli^ chlldrett has hmmn a concern of tbt far South- 
vest^ra sCaCas mvmt since thm aArllast phases of UniCsd ScaMs ocaupation. today 
wch Is healed about the lability of blllnguaL chlldrsn to "masura up" to sduoatlon- 
at standards* Ressarch has bean carried out on dlffsrsnt language^groups by nmarovs 
educators and students in the Unltad States to deteri^ne the affect of blllnguallsia 
on intalilgaaca and achlavemant. The findings, ho^avari hava been too inconslstatit 
and too lacQacluaive to do mtm than tteow som light upon the possible offsets of 
blllngualisa on ths aducatlon of these childran. 

There still axlsts the problm of teaching bilingual ahlldren In our present 
school organization* Slnca thara Is a scarcity of research InstruMnts that are 
valid and tbt data arc Insufflclant to serve as a basis for conclusions , researchara 
hava been cauttonad by both Tiawwn and Cattell about proposlag final answers to tha 
problMia of blilngual children. Such bati^ the case there is need for more study on 
bilingual childran* Tha Spanish* spsaklng children antarlng our society today, are 
a large part of thtm at least, are of the third generation, and where circumstancas 
perailtted, they have acquired much that Is valuable to thm by way of background as 
their parants hava mde the transition from one cultwe to anothers 

Xhare Is a change In the needs of thasa childran, mi In ficma respects these 
pupils ara close to the same level of linguistic coaturlty as many of the anglo chll* 
dran» A knowledge of child davelopmiut and good teaching procadwas cE^y well apply 
to all childran antaring the first grade. Languaga growth Is necessary for tha edu* 
cational aehlaveatent of all ^hildraa ud youug Spanish«> speaking pupils are not unl'* 
qua in thlg raspect. What then ara tha conditions that cause retardation of these 
bilingual ehlldrani 

The mere fact t!mt bilingual ahildran are labeled as such when they ewoll In 
school is one condition that seams to iigply these childran caimot be aicpected to 

^Wallace, A,, ''Blllngualiiffi and Retardation'', Elarontarv gnglish , 33:303-4, May, 56 
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V^iom «• vtli m$ otteti. This dafamtlst stei^uda about Spi^gb«tF«ff3ifiig cliiidriiii 
Is dlneg adnttadtetlda to mdm^n coneeptlo^ of educatian. The 0Ofiiid#raelm 
of the child ii m idgal gtartiog polM. but vtty oftm it appaars as iff he is Mur 
•idered in tim %mim$ light* 

Th# diffatenM that stimulates grdup iat»ast| oat the liu q£ draateatiw that 
la aftaa made b^tnagfi thdsa wto ara abl@ or ^ubls. fast rasaarah muld i&dieata 
that good taaohiag will aid davalopl^ iwgu^a aeultyp but sueh aeuLty alie requtras 
tlflia, fha laaguaga mmy tlnai to listen atteatlvalyp to Mtata^ ud to faal ieoura 
aMugh to Bp^ak spoutaiiaouiiyp aot mXy la tiM aa important al^mit, but patlaiioe 
ud provisloM for mny rich asq^arlraoaa and opportimitlas for ohildrtn to praetlca 
apaaktng are algo vary luieass^^* 

ifdst taaehars are anara of tha valuas of all thefa raeomasndatiomSi but hara 
lias the waaknaas In m aduoatlon progru that pays only lip servlaa to f laKlbllity 
in pr^raM that will anabla taaohars to apand tha tloa upon baekgroimd aKparlanaaa 
h%tQ(tm tha foreiag of raadiiig* FufallQ opinion about tha shortcomings of publle 
aduoatlon Is bringing prassura upon tha first-*grada taaohar to bagin her pupils 
raadlng program bafora th^ are ready* 

Xhia is making conditions worse rather than bat tar, Tha time factor in tha 
paa^ (that suf farad bacausa of unlformad teachara wto did not raallae tha value of 
languaga enparlanoas bafora beginniag raadlng) and tha time factor In tha present 
(that for tha lack of courage la balng ignored) seam to be one causa for ratardatlon 
of bilingual childran who not only have to learn and add new elements to their cul* 
turep but also have to allAlniita Md mdify existing ones. ^ my of susmiary it 
should be pointed out first that the education problem of blllnguala iiarallal thoso 
of amoglotii second that the dafaatist attitude concerning tha prograis of Spanish* 
speaking children la datrinental to their lioguiatic devalopmati mi third that one 
mat have the time to use good teaming matbods that develop the faotara specified 
aa preraquisitas to good raadlng* All thesa conaiderations should autmatically 
ttlniiMe grmh in proper attitudes tc^ard speeah and cultural differences as well 
as tOHwrd MMMinioativa arte* .30^. 



iM thifl tmpQtt t tbiak It aeceasaty to write only tOm Introduetlaa, cht sisnmvy 
»d eomelttsi0ii of this utieie. 

£toy nmilitarate paoplo in Qoataofc %dth ^mntmtn BQaimty Imtn a Swop@u l$mr^ 
giMge or a liagua frfiaca. fhay my use this foralga luguagt in ft^ont of strugwap 
nd their native IrogUAge raoiig their mn pecpLt, Aathropologlata md othsr aoelal 
•oimtiitg soiMtiMa Inttrvlew certalii iaforMats in Iwopaan lugia^a ud othMs In 
the verneaular* In %hm opinion of people influenoed hy the l8n§uage In t^leh u 
issue la ejcpreased? In srae situations aeeulturatltig ptople iMtn prooedurea and 
valyea whloh they auhaequently recall either in Che sua or In a different eolonlal 
aAidniatrators instruct people In one langu^a iiho thereafter thi^ and talk in their 
wther tongue at Itokerere College in Uganda all the teaoblng is in ^liah. Students 
there dlaeuaa problims anong ttttmselves there both in Baglish and also in their own 
laoguage. 

lforeover» any of thm later utilise in sons Aft lean luguage what they learn 
in Aigltsh at Makerere* Is mMry affeoted by the difference between the lugi^e 
of leambig or ea^asyre and the iMguage recall? 

SimWY &m emaUBimt Su^les of oanda, Luoi Zult^ and Afrikaaar aeeondary 
•sehool stydento who know Ei^lish eiq^ressed their attitudes tomrd twenty issues hy 
respoiidiBg to a tniMC^raphed qMStiowiaire, By Mans of a balaneed design half of 
the atatenenta were in ^lisb» the othtfir hal£ in their oim luguage« then the in- 
foramts were mei^eotedly asked to rsMll the stattMnt either in their ftaglish or 
in their native tongue, ifhe results of tha tt^erlmnt a^port the view that Ian* 
guage tan havet but that it need not have^ a profowtd tifaot upon psyehologioal 
prooeases. Under thase vei^ reatrloted ^mditloasy it has bera shown that the Ian* 
gtiage in whioh the statmants were eiqposed my affect the verbal ei^ression of 

^Doob, LtWt i "Bf feet of Language on Verbal l^ression and Oeoall**, Bihliogranhv 
Aaarioatt Antteonoloaist, 59i88-100» Feb.. 1957 
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mttiittdtv Th% fifftet was not InsvltaHe. Whmn it ocQUwtmd^ mtm agpt^mt «t«M Co 
have b«tci produced hy thm matlve language thaxi by tht laDguage of tim mt^^m^m 

The ablLlty Co racall natmlal which Is pwaelved yitmn oo IneenCive to iMfn 
has hmmti provided Is sssmd to dapatid upas the grat»l wtlvaClOMl tCaCe dwlog 
p»Mptioa as^ raQall« Linguist ia faccors^ tX they turaad out to ba affica^ affooft* 
ad thaia sotlvasj but thmy did so t^la iAtafaeting ^th aoaliogulstlc faetoirs lika 
sartal positiod on ga&sral learalEig ability, thm lugu^as of e^osura and iraeall 
had virtually ao af fact upen tha Alrilauiars but thay did Influaaoe tha Afri0aa groupSi 
aspaeially tha Eulus. Thtaa affaats war a tioticaabla lAaa trands rad not individual 
atat^Mats wtra aKaaiaed* Kaowladga of logliah playad soisi rolSf as did in all prob- 
ability tha instrumatal natura of that la^uaga within ths soeia^* An invastiga- 
tion mmg tha Zulus ravaalad that inforttatioa could bt storad wiAout rafaranaa to 
tha asi^osura Imguaga but that this langusga could also ba tmmm^tmim MDreovatj 
tha aiqposura languags was usad by som tnforwits in all fow satqilas as tha racall 
iMguaga in spita of instruetions to racall in tha othar laf^uaga. 
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' ^OBSBlEtfATieMS m SIOUX EDUCATION "^ 

IHmODUCfiOKi The U«St govarAs&aac Is dstarmlaad to glvS| in tha sdmlnlaCratloa 
of ladian affairs» **eonsLdefation ca tha hwian factors which govara relaclms hacwsen 
raelal groups" (12). In doing so tha aaalRistratlon Is faaed mt mly with ttm 
ixniiisa variety of tmyleLdlng aacisnt imagss and mdmm aaoaamle problara amng tha 
paopla^ eallad all too collactlvaly Amvlcaa Indius but also with tha hla- 
torlcal peeullafltlas of tha agancy antrustad with Indlw ra^^aduaatlonj nu^ly tha 
Indiaa Sarvlca* 

Slnca 1936f the govevmbant has baan establishing spaaiaL smsMr inatltutaa for 
tha aultural anllghta^iit of tha Indian Sarvlca a^loyaas, Surlng the suainar of 1937 
one of thasa instltutas mm held In tha haart of tha Sloim oountryp on tha Flna Eldga 
aaaarvatlon In South Dakota. Tha writar was of farad an opportunity to Join tha 
Inatltuta's faculty as a *HMntaL hyglantst'' and to maka an as^loratlon Into the 
spacifio psyehologlcal probiaaa waiting for solution* 

This would have baea isqposslble without tha guldanca of Dr« Souddar Hakaalp who 
was at that tloa tha Indian Doomlaslonar'a flald rapraaantativa In ahuga of applied 
anthroEioiogy. Ha has long baan aasoetatad with tha Sioux as anthropol^lat and 
frlaad, Quotatlona from his y^ubllshad thaali and hta papara wlli give a mra iolld 
baakground to thasai on tha whola» nacassarlly lopreaslonlatlc pagss« Other aouroaa 
Ifielttda convaraatlona with Indlani tradarat and aattlanaa on the ra«a»atlon; obsar* 
vatlona of aoM Indian f^llaa cM^lng near the ^lata High School; and a raaaareh 
t^^nar with antbropologlatai prlnclpalg, school advlsora and social workars^ Indian 
as well aa whlta» from villous Indian areas. The helpful cooperation of thaaa in* 
dlvlduals md of tha Offloa of Indian Affairs la gratefully acknowisdgad. 

ma paper offers first Inpraaalona of a inost conpllcatad problra of clinical 
sociology* Hell-»kno«m hlatorloal data which seea Indispenalbla to m undarstanding 
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of Sieux^i mum history are followtd by reflections on ths eduMtirPOi^l dlfft^uif 
timm in the pteiatit seoioiogi^al setup of an Indian reservatioti* Finailyi •iiggutteM 
we aede for a poeaibie antturopolagical reeonstruetion of vtmt omm mm Siovoc ^Id* 
hood. 

Fiat Ridge liea along the Hebraaka atate line in the aouthweat eorner of Soutii 
Dakota* It aharea the fate of the plainai Bare 8,000 uaobers of the Ogiala aitbtrlte 
of the Teton'^Dakotaa live on land alloted to them by the goyeri^nt. Onee the Sa- 
kotaa vere thm enbodljriint of the "real IndiMi'% Orgai^Md in m elaatio aystim of 
*'banda*% they followed thm buffalo over the vaat plains* Feriodieally they gathered 
in canpa of light tapeeSji but always reaumad the noinadio life on horaea and with 
tra^oia. Their coneunal aotivitiea (auoh as the ^olleotive buffalo himt and the 
regular danee feast) were atriotly regulatedi but oonatantly awll groupa, oolorful 
and mimy^ followed the ii^ulse to radiate outi to himt small gsMi to ateal horaesp 
And to surprise en^ea. Their eruelty was proverbial; and it tended unsparingly 
to thmaelvea when in solitary self-torture they sought a guiding vision frosn Che 
"Great Spirit*% 

Today on the now desolate plainSi reservations like fine Ridge provide the 
desMndants of these nraadic siom with oentral hraesteads whioh are aigna of econosil^ 
diatreaa must be givm first place in m li^ressionistio deseription* Sedreely lesa 
laprassive are the s^iptoais of ph^sloal disease aboh as tubereulosiSt syphilis^ and 
traehoBia whioh appear with the aigns of general malnutritim* In 1930f Mekeeli visit* 
ing IZS fasd^lies in the White Clay distrleti fotmd the average yearly inoose from 
independent faraing or farm labor to be $152«80 for m average fafldLly of S«4 peraona# 
They depend on governMnt rations for the reit« ^itb olothing ttet is inadequate 
for vtnterp and with poor food '-they have a roof overhead^ a few household utensilSi 
ponieSi a team of horaeai a wagont fanEAng toolSi and a few chickens^^ The future 
depmda solely on whether these people oml mikm the best of theiir oireuMtMoes* 

nie history of ^aerioa shows what farmers oan do under the poorest conditions 
if tbair tradition tas provided them with the wmmty of suoeesaful faraii^s the dally 
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hmhltB oi « £ain^i er a belief £hac Cod will in th@ and reward with dally totad bto 
^Aq ii0rkt hard. But t\m Indlaii's eansoiousntss laaks the Mwries aipiratlme 
of early •ottlara: bis habits and hia bellafa ara built on the agt^old abunduiee of 
gma uhlch ba^aas a Isgand ovarnlghti vi^iihlfig too quiekly for hwM coqprahi&iiM. 

In faett It saras oaly yaatardayi aspaelally for tha oldar I^lmSt that tha 
thraa iasaparabla horsamin of thalr history's apocalypaa appearad on thalr horlaoni 
tha migratim of foralgn paopla, tha death of tha buffalo aad soil aroaion, Somhow 
they atlll sam to thlak tha draoi will ba ovar* Whlla thara ia appartntly nothlag 
left of tha aplrtt of ravolt th&t brought m a last dasparate outbreak la tha lata 
*80a (of which wa shall spaak latar)y govarnMnt aganclaa far tnoo^ away tc ba ua« 
raal to tha Indian ara now antruatad with tha hopa$ of tha daydraajMr§« Thay hava 
askad tha U»S« Supram Court to giva back tha plains, tha buffalos^ and tha gold or 
to pay for them. Sraaday^ thay a^paet, thara will ba a notice on taha bullatln board 
at tha agancy amiowcitig that tha court has heard thaa and has mada thaa rich. In 
the maantlna, why learn to farm? 

Farhaps thara ara no daapar diffarancaa batwaan pa^laa than thalr faallng for 
■paea and tloa^ This contains all that a nation has laarned from Ita hlstoryp and 
tharafora charactarl^a concapts of raall^y and idaala of conduct which no nation cm 
afford to have questlonad by anothar without a^^arlanclng a threat to its very 
mlatanca. Tltta for tha Indian» om gathers In talking with hlmi Is M^ty waiting 
tecapt for those vivid bits of tha present in which h^ can ba hia old aalf , ^chang^- 
Ing MBiorlas^ gosslplngp Joking, or dancing, and in whloh he again faals cowectad 
with the boundless past wherein there was no one but himself » the graa, and the 
anamy (the not himself who could be fought). 'Dim space fAare ha can feel at home is 
•till without borders, allows for voluntary gatharlngSp and at the saaia tine for 
auddan e^anslm mA dispersion. He was glad to accept centrifugal items of whlta 
culture such as tha horse and the guUi even as ha would be able now, perhaps, to 
"settle'' with the ^Ita mm If ha ware provided with trallara. But so far ha has 
shown little aj^ernass for the centera of centripetal exiatenca and acctmulatloai 
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thm ftetplaee, tht hoMSCtadg thm hm^ accounc. For th%m tAm tdueatdrs meo^ages 
Um to •telvii thty rmpraseat what the eduaatof rants aiss£ fw hlMtlf In life al- 
though praferably far away from itna aidge* 

To give the Slaw an Idsa of a d^atnt faraarU ^ist^ee Is the ta^ of Insti*' 
tutlona such as the boss iarmar's of flee* Tht general result of decades of eduea^^ t 
tlonal effort is that todlvldual Indians appear to be mdiimg serious attespts to gain 
a aelf^sustalnlng eaclstencey willingly and mlablyi but that ca thm whole there la 
no seeurity as to the depth and duration of suoh m edueaclooal change, nie Indian 
has learned to a^pt to the presence of the raployee of a conquirlag and feeding 
governmnt, but has no genuine love tm blm^ and ne deslra to beeow like hlau Only 
one white type has stirred the Indian's Iwglnatlon to thi point o£ Influenelng his 
dresSg his bearliig, his cu8tonia» md his ehlldrans plsyi Mnsly the aowboy. But 
Washington^ aware of the higher power of erosions was fore^d to deeree repeatedly 
that the SlouK cannot be a cowboy on the land alloted to hln« The Sioux cannot under- 
stand sueh deerees which destroy the llttie adaptatlra ^dmh ht say have achieved, 
but neither cu he rebel against theni he can only oosqilals and elalat and he can 
refuse to share with his white master that specific "divtae'* telnd of dlsoontent, 
which as one high official put Itp Bmmm to be the psycholaglQai basia for tha 
search after the blessings of our civilisation. 

The first quastlon thenp which a visitor asks on arrivlsg at Fine Eldge is 
whether anybody could be expected to make a living there* Heny tAlte eicperta. In* 
eluding white settlers living on the reseryatloni beltsve thst if left to live or 
diet the Indian could '"nake the grade*% The psychologlat has to put this question 
aside and to aak a second onei How is It possible that a whole trlbeg although ask* 
ing peralatently^ i^atiently, stubbornly for help is constdwed uni^lllng to accept 
the one future left open by a narrowly historical reality? Tfca Slowc in a querulotu 
amner again and again has blaaed the goversmant ^loh f sedj hlsa for the breaches of 
proQ^seg and adMnlstratlve nlstakes of foraer regi^s^ though it mat be said that 
these InstaMea of error and faithlessnesa are by no aeana draled by the present 



a^lnlscraelon nor by ^at may be callad the consalana© of the A^rle^n people whlsh, 
on the cTOtrary, is s© ireadily awakened thafc aentisentaHsts and politlelaas use It 
tov purpoies often detriffi^t^l to a realistic approaoh to ladlan probl^ia« ^e 
gOTMsmant has wtthdsam the aoldier arid has eraated am impoelng and humae orgaa* 
isatlom for the Amrlcan Indlani thm adminlatra^or was followad by the teaeheri the 
plQraiclEtii, and the social anthropologist. But the years of disappointment mi de- 
pendence have left the Plains Indian unable to trust ^ere he can hardly afford to 
distrust » Many suspeet that even if the millions of buffaloes and the geld taken 
from the Black Hills could be returned^ the Sioux would not be able to forget the 
traumatic defeat ai^ the habits of depandenae^ nor mnage to create a cramnlty 
adapted to the present-day wrld vhich^ after all^ dictatee to the conquerors as well 
as the conquered. 

What we have to ask, then, is how was the Siovse defeated psychologically, it 
is often stated more or less ejqplleitly, especially by the whites on or near the 
reservation, that the tribe, too long a mrd of the U* S* (^veras^nt sii^ly shuns 
the responsibility of self-sustancai it actSi it seras, somewhat in the same stubborn 
way as does a patient of long standiiQ who elites querulously and even threattng to 
the psychotherapist instead of rewarding his work with recovery^ If we do not wut 
to share the further assu^tion that such dependence is based on "cmstitutlonal 
inferiority*', we are confronted with a question faMllar to psychotherapy of todayi 
What experience in their adjustrant eKcept under certain unrealizable conditions? 
North of Fine Ridge, the Black Rills rise to m altitude of 7,000 feet. An emrmous 
alpine oasis above the plains, rich with pines and cedars, they were once the holy 
sipuntains of the Taton-Dakota and the winter hot^ of the buf falo| they saw the Plains 
Indians' last stud against the intrusion of the gold seekers, and the Am^lcu 
bison's last concentration. 

It is said that yiim the buffalo died, the Sloujc died, ethlMlly and spiritually. 
thm buffalo's body had provided not only food and mterlal for clothing, covering 
shelter, but such utilities as bags and boats, strings for bows and for sewing, 
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cups and ipooQS. Madielua and ornamanta were mde o£ buffalo par^oi his dropplagdp 
8im*dri«d| served aa fuel in winters eaciaties md BmBonB^ cereTOniei and daneeSp 
igrCfeu^logy §mA children's play eKtdlled his name and Imge* 

Yefe It Is only half a eanto^y ago fcfeafc thQ Siom. realised thai: fclia buffal© tiad 
gone and there was nothing left to fight tm^ It is well to tmmmh&t that the first 
wave of white tm^ who cam in contact with the Indians wars the fur traderBf a class 
centrifugal in habitSy interests^ and outlook^ wto considered the wmdering Indians 
free many who cme to Join forces with thra» in many c&ses marrying Indian wmen and 
becradng devotedly attached to them* As trader shared the Indian's deter^nation 
to keep the gme intact; furthermore^ as a recoiBpense for what he took aways as 
knives and guns for the WBUg beads and kettles for the womn. So much the more was 
the IndiM overwhelts&ed ti^en he was confronted with the infliw of whites that followed 
tmn determined to build an empire on the ruins of the Indians existence* The Qglalas 
were Miong the last Indians to be aroused to ferocious and atrocious resistance^ Not 
until the intensive migrations of the 1840 did tLey realise that the end of U^ir 
world was coiid.ng. During a few decades they tried to meet the danger by reorganize 
ing thraselves against the road»buildingg railtaad^^onstructlngj gold^digging whites* 
Tt^y tried three mathodSi all foreign to thair natm'e all unsuccessful! military war- 
fare in the white sense^ the signing of treaties as a natlonp and a nationalistic 
movement of cystic character. The conception of wwfare as a well-piwned affair 
and a sustained enterprise imdertaken as a dutyt and ^th the intention of eKtermi** 
nating or subjugating the enray and c^turing territory* was difficult for the Indian 
to understand* What they bad toown of war had for the most part, been a kind of ' 
sport in which one massed prestige points according to codes and rulesi to strike 
an uswoimded enra^ counted mre than to kill him, to steal one horse under difficult 
craditions more than a whole herd imder easy ones* What their cruel games with c^« 
fcives meant to themi it is hard to say* We know little about fayean oruelty Mcept 
that it cm mw^fest itself in '*peaceful" and even erotio entertainment as well as 
in the fury of battle* But the Indiu wars are m object lesson In thm psychological 
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tmt thM% hmmn balngs ia gsneK^al harbor eveiry degree of erualtyp and mtiifest It If 
£hey ars eithar prlmtva and nslva enough not to aaffer from Identiflostion with thm 
-yletimp or if m leader's fanattciim is allmied to taka poisassion ofi Chair a^LndSp 
ralaaslng an "aggression in mjortm gloriem'* mA thus rallavti^ th@ individual of 
the inbibitive turden of sjm^athy and individual rasponaibility* 

SiouK aggression and SIouk cruelty cams to a dafinlta and in 1890 when tha 
Savanth Cavalry ravangad tha death many years earliar of their picturaaqye aoroada. 
General Cuatsr^ in the laassaere at Wounded Knee* Whan a few individuala resisted 
tha soldiers who were attMptin^ to disarm th^^ himdreds of Sio^^p outniwibered four 
to ona^ ware killed although tha mjorlty had alraady surrendered. "Tha bodies of 
SOM of the woman and ehildran were found two or three mileo away where they had been 
pOTsued and killed. When thm Slow ware foread to bargain for their lands thay had 
no state organization whieh muld back up their side of any treaty « Truei ^he ax- 
treme danger of the moment resulted in the appearanQa of laadar«» suah as Red Cloud, 
Sitting Bull^ Crssy Horse, and ifan Afraid-of^His*Itorsaa. But the imwrltten laws of 
the Plains Indians were. In a eertaln sensep deTOoratlOi neutrallzlag and leveling 
anybody who gained too mach power. Thus these leaders oould neither atop peripheral 
raiding parties nor signing of sepM^ate traatias by single groups of Indlus* On 
the other hand^ the U«S« Govari^ent too found Itself often unable to vounh for its 
nationals on the still open frontiers. Wamii^s md offers from Washington rould 
not be heard above the feverish tumult caused by the cry of "gold" in the Black Ellis* 
Today one receives the l£^resslon that here two groups behave somewhat as individuals 
who have ceased to qusj^relp but bava mt yet shaken hands and therefore camot be as 
detached from the past as they wish they ^ht be. The tribe ^loh lives In the 
a^ea of the kllllnip dlswmed and unable to find a substitute for ^^t was destroyedp 
apparently has never overcoE^ a depressive lack of Initiative (altl^ghp as we shall 
see^ f^ Individuals Bmm to be "neyrotlc" In our sense of the word). The lAltes, 
on the other hand, seem to feel plainly uncomfortable^ imable as they are to free 
thOTselves either of their disgust with the present "dirty and lasy" appearance of 
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&^ Blom^ Qt of tha assu^tion thac thm country owaa the red mm Qm^mnBation^ 

astoalshiog pdyehological documsnte wer@ recorded durlog the days of westerm 
coiiquesti they reveal an unaKplored level of history, namaly that of the chsfiglag 
cofisclousiieia of fighting groupa. 

Red Cloud had alwaye predicted that Bom day the SIouk would be entirely at 
the msrcy of the tfhitaa If thay signed treatiaa In which ratlona ware promtged them 
In recoHpense for the land^ their natural provider* Indeed^ In 1889, the Indian 
Depwtment CBsm to the quite logical conclusion that It was da^erouB to feed too 
well people from whoa one expected special efforts toward self^suitcaance* Conee* 
qyantlys the rations were cut, aed the traumatic fear of fmlne which the disappear** 
ance of the buffalo had eauaed was revived. The Indians were as powarless In this 
situation as children are In the hands of frustrating adults* When they realised 
that neither war nor peace would help them to restore their ability to feed themr 
selves with the fruit of their own labor^ they developed a short-lived hopt^ that by 
radically and cruelly changing thesiselves they wuld regain spiritually ^^t fruit- 
less att^Qpts to chuga historic reality had denied them* 

The Sioi^ had heard of a ^sterious prophet ^o had cosoe to save what under the 
pressure of en^^es had becom for a mnant In history a mlted Indian natlonft 
Wovocaj a full-blooded Paiute» during an ecllpsep had a vision in which he could see 
all the dead gathered around God and the future filled ^th buffaloes* On Much 4, 
1938 a representative from South Dakota brought two Siowp Sewey-Beard and Jaws 
plpa-on-Eeadp a grandson of Chief Big Foot^ to tJashlngton '*ln support of claims for 
injuries suffered^ as provided in a bill," which contefl^lates payment of llpOOO to 
each living Slotnc Indian Injwed at Woimded Ibiee and $liO0O to the heirs of any SIouk 
Indian killed In said massarce"* 

Our curioai^ In tegard to the educational difficulties in the Indian Service 
was focused first on those psychological realities In both groups In the light of 
idilch they characterise persons of the s^is or the other group as difficult, disturb* 
ed» or atoo^sal* It is toown that soia^ of the first Indian studants in ^isrlcan 
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^vsx^l£t#s often failed to show whet^r or not they knew af^thiiii about a aubjtet 

%mdms dlseusslom. They ware unaware of tha fact that ae a QOniQquanes of thair bft- 

to^lor tha^ wtra aasyi^d to know Chair iBmont whtla ttoir '^eaehws mwm mjmBm 

not 

that a wall-edueatad Siouii hoy does /speak hia e^nd in the pr^sanue of peopla who 
taow a subjeet batte?# 

Xn thd eoneidaration of problam oasas a^f^ ohildren it saema ii^ortant to tmow 
what the probli^ iTOks like in the Ghild*§ own conacienca miA wlmt to hia parants 
and to hie taachera and then ^o consider the relation of these thrae aganQies of 
adueation. Just as it is very hard to Induee a hypnotised prason to do aaything 
t^ieh is ^'bad^' in tania of the early conieienaa given him by hia parentSi it ia vary 
difficult to mika a parson^ by ray kind of traatoa^i better" than the standarda of 
hii early conscience force him to be« Ibe Sioux havic^ intamalizads aa we aaw^ in 
a ehort period of thair history^ their arouaad aggresaion and crualtyp and being de^ 
privad of their centrifi^al outletip would moat probabty not ba abla to atand tta 
burden if they could not externalize sou of thair aggression at least in ealuidna-^ 
tion and in acta of sabotage and passive raslstancei and the U«S« eqployaa is their 
victiau The yowg i^rlean d^^eraay lost a battle with tXm Indian whan It aould 
not daeida whether it was eonquaringi colonl^inga convertingt or libar&tlngi and 
sent auecaasivaly reprasantativas wto had one ^r Mother of theaa objactivaa in aiind* 

Today the Sioi^ boy will eatch a glii^aa of the eKistwce for which his play 
religion still prepares him only by observing and (if ha can) Joining the dances of 
his elders^ It is the eKiatance of the man with the ''atrofpg heart" who laams to 
use the tools of his rater ial culture to e^^and his hunting powers beyond bis body's 
liaitations: ustarlng the horse Ue gains a swiftness of whi^ his lags are Inaapabla 
in order to approaeh animal rad anray with pwalyalng suddanassi with arrow, md 
toisaha^ ha aKtands the skill mA strength of bis am; the breath of the scared pipe 
wins the frlradshlp of mn^ the voice of the Iwa flute the wwn-a favor; charms 
bring him all kinds of luck with a power stronger than naked breath mrd or wiah# 
Only the great Spirit he learned, ud his toowladga of the right wi^ for each Indi* 
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vidual could be huated solely with the sesrehlng coAaencifdtiQti of Chs mm who went 
alome into thm ^Idemass^ without food or posaaeslonii and with waapoiii to be umd 
omly agaimst himself^ 

^e girl was edueated serve the hunter and to be on her gumrd against him 
b<it also to beeom a mother why will surely not destroy in her boys what It takes 
to ha a hunter. By s^ans of gossip ridieuling ''pe^le %AiO did such and sueh mA 
wheard o£ things* aha would (as she had seen her mother do) gradually teaoh her chil^ 
dran th% hiararohy of mjat and minor avoidi^naes and duties' wliloh ware placed bs* 
twaen wm. and mann womm and won^p 4nd aspeeially between mm and t>7oman» Brother 
mA sister do not sit with one another t£ of thm opposite yeM« 

GCHCUISIOIls !^enever we find In past or primitive pGrlods^ an is^liclt wisdom 
whieb parallels the eKplioit Imowledge or our day, we are filled with adoration 
althot^h it would be hard to say whether Lot ancient intuition or modern rationality. 
Yat the conteE^orai^ Sioim's pnoblera are as remote from the core of his aneestral 
mthods as they we from the foeus e£ present-day views on ment^4 ^giene. The 
SiouK under trawimtiQ eircumstwees has lost the reality for which the last hlstor- 
ieai for^ of his comnal conscience wag fittadi fear of famine led him to surrender 
vital eosmmal funetions to the feeding conqueror. Suddenly dependent on Its funetl* 
ons to the feeding conqueror^ Suddenly dependent on Its archenenQri the tribe devel- 
oped an attitude toward past and future which is sorawhat cot^arable to the cotqpensa'* 
tion neurosis in individuals in our culture* 

Itow this attitude effects the mental state of individual mrabers of the tribe 
deser^fee systraatic investigatloni mm would probably find much character lulforma- 
tion (with increasing petty delinquency) both in the Indian and the whita sense* On 
the othar hmdp the very fact that the Sioux am afford to avoid a testing of his 
commal strength m the realities of todayg allows him to prese^e u uachrontstio 
syatM of child training wbich remins the continued source of i^ier peaae tmder 
desperate cramnal conditions « Xhus the iiouK cm wait for a restitntlon of the 
i^thlcal abimdant life ud leave to the United States govermient the prwiding of 
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Qbviowslyi^ only t^^c erasures could bridg© this hietorical vacuum and ^ould wmkm 
y^tmvmt is left of thm BLqim^b cmmmial conBCtmnm wBmt r©all£y again for b©ttar or 
iots corset As Is adwcattd by a lauge numlser o£ whitei reflldiag'naar or on thr, reeer* 
vmiomt one eould allow Sioux to BtntVQ^ chua hoping to bring to hie attantiafi 
£ha need for new economio valaas and oonaequ^n^ly new eduoatloMl attitudaa# 
Even if iaah a move were pdsilbla it would in all probability only sMva to de^n- 
BttBtm hmf socially oick the tribe really Is and how unable to manage aggrasslon* 
Tha seoond possf^tllty would ba the proper imfluanoe on and the wise utlliiatlon of 
tha SiouK child's early adusatlon« This ^jould mad ayatamtlc rasaarehi and what^ 
evar raault such a laboratory aicparlmat in tribal ra^aduoation may hava$ It can 
hardly changa the fact that tha llbaratad Plains tribas (not privillgad are tha 
Puabloi to aecluda themsalves on self « sustained Islands of archaic culture) will 
probably at bast join tha racial slnorltlas In tha poorar AMrlcan populatlon« Un- 
avoidably , tha psychological affects of unesploymant and neurosia will be addad to 
tubarculoslSp syphiliSp and alcoholism which th u Indians have acqulrad so readily* 
In tha iomg run, tharaforei only a daslgn which hiwnl^ai ^darn axistanca in ganaral 
can daal adaquataly with tha problems of Indlm aducatlon* 
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